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QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Art. I.— Lc Rldn. Lvth'CH a vn Ami, par Victor Hugo. 1842. 

work, wliicli lias created a groat sensation in Cermnny, 
* is I'-crLnjis amongst ilic most innocuous produclions of a 
vcr\ able but oxaggoraiod and mischievous writer. His no\els 
and ficiioiis ailoid in liteiaturo the s]>(‘ci(*s of iiUcvest resulting in 
^ ideal' l]l(‘ from the syeelaclt* ol an exoi'ulion : an niti'iise excite- 
iiHMil. uhu'h. uKhout b(*iug o'il. dcc'id<*dl\ prepaies tlionay for all 
<wil; and lu'ver can lhe\ bo perused without leaving a taint upon llm 
mind. Hi.sdtdineaiions of p-assion are false: his descriptions won- 
derfullv spiriteil. fulTof vrfvn in th<dr language, and of jHcLuresqiU! 
truth in detail ; and the species of grolcsqiu' roniauee with which 
ho invests the middle ages gives an interest to his scenes, persuad¬ 
ing even the most plodding antiquary to pardon the occasionally 
fantastic heightening received by the jiicture from the warm fancy 
of the artist. And we have Iuto inanv excellent specimens of the 
talent, whicli on other occasions he has so deplorably perverted 
and misused. 

It is curious to observe, on the Rliine, the contrast between 
the pow^erful steam-boats, and tlu^ relies of mcdia'val navigation— 
lingering upon tJie miglily waters. Such are the great rafts, 
bearing a whole population in the loghouses, which seem to have 
slid down bodily from the Alps ; and the grave sailing-hoafs, 
heavily and rudely built, whose names still remind us of the 
age when Faith entered into all the concerns of human life—the 
the Amor, the Srfj/cfa Ji/w ia, the Gratia Dei, &c. —whilst 
the rushing creations of modern science testify by their appella¬ 
tions— Qffeen Victoria, the Grand Duke of Hfs,se, the Duke of 
Nassau, the Leopold —how entirely the whole feeling as well 
as the aspect of society has changed. ^ Your steam-boat/ says 
Victor Hugo, ‘ is painted and gilded; your old sailor contented 
himself with honest pitch and tar. Your steajn-boat is a per¬ 
sonification of speculation; your sailor of faith. Your steam¬ 
boat advertises itself; your sailor prays. Your steamer depends 
on man’s protection; your sailor on the aid of heaven.’ This 
striking antithesis meets, you—is forced upon you every moment 
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bn'the Rhine. It is to bo found, in fact, wherever we encounter 
the ‘ spirit of the age;’—but, perhaps, nowhere has Giant Steam 
effected a more potent change than on the great and national river 
of Germany. 

Refore the opening of the continent, we, in England, might 
hnow something more of the Rhine than we did of the Orinoco, 
but certainly not so much as of the Ganges. Nor can the portion 
now constantly traversed each season, literally by myriads of tra¬ 
vellers, be said to have been a navigable river; the roclis in one 
direction impeding the downward navigation: wliilst upwards, there 
w as no contending with the excessive swiftness of the stream. 

Dr. Burney (we think) drifted down upon a timber raft, and 
the account of his sufferings and privations in his little den t)ffers 
a whimsical contrast to the comforts of the Dainp/srhiff) with 
its sofas, its table-d’hote, its pavilion for the ladies, and what not 
besides. 

It is one of the traditions of Strasburg, that they hesitated to 
accept the alliance of Bale on account of the distance between 
the cities. ‘ Nay,’ said the Baseler burghers, ^ we will bring 
you a kettle of soup warm from our Rath-haus and this they 
effected by means of an enormous iron cauldron, which retained 
its caloric, whilst the exertions of twelve ahle-hodiod rowers 
brought it to the capital of xMsace, just in plight to lulfd their 
promise, before the setting of the sun. 

No human foresight can calculate the effect which steam will 
produce by the conjunction of the continental states. The one 
most apparent, is the extinction of any remains of independence 
amongst the smaller powers. At this moment, the Belgians are 
exulting in the importance to be acquired by their country, as the 
connecting bond between the French and Prussian lines of railway. 
Belgium, as they boast, can make her terms with either suitor: as 
if France or Prussia, one or the other of them, whether in battle¬ 
field or congress, will not assuredly, for the very reason which 
gives such new consequence to Belgium, take all that the chances 
of preponderance in<ay enable either of them to demand. 

All the romance of the Rhine is fast departing. We can hardly 
take account of the rapid changes which the physiognomy of its 
shores is sustaining, year by year. Old walls fall; venerable gates 
and b.attlements arc replaced by Bellevues and British Hotels; 
churches are whitened and renovated, and castles restored—as 
Stolzenfels and the Rheinstein—in such a manner as to make the 
antiquary groan and the artist shudder. Nothing can possibly be 
in worse tea-garden taste, particularly as exhibited at Stolzenfels: 
miserable pasteboard battlements and cast-iron staircases encrusted 
upon the old grey walls; mullions of the true carpenter^s Gothic 
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inserted in llie windows; and no apparent indication of the 
slightest feeling which may induce us to liope for a cessation of 
these vulgar barbarities. 

\Vc can only land occasionally with our pleasant tourist. Victor 
Hugo wisely made a stay at Andernach, a place which, as he 
justly observes, is far too much neglected; and the good-tem- 
percil Landlord of the Kouiy vo7i Premsen now (1812) shows you, 
with much complacency, the comfortable room which Hugo occu- 
})icd, and coinniandlng an admirable view of the very picturesque 
watch-tower which forms so conspicuous an object from the banks 
of the Rhine. 

‘ J’aurais vouhi monter dans la curicuse tour que je vois de nni 
croisec, et qui est, seloii toule apparence, rancieime vedette de la villc, 
mais rescaher eu cst rompu et lesvoutes en sont cfibndrecs. II ni’a 
fallu y renonccr. Du reste, la magnifique manure a taut de fleurs, de si 
fharinantes Hears, des fleurs disposees avec tant de gout et entretenucs 
avec tant <le soin a toutes les fenetres, qu’oii la croirait habitee. Elie 
est habitec cn cflet, habitee par la plus coquette et la plus farouche a la 
fois des habitantes, par cettC douce fee invisible qui se loge dans toutes 
les ruiiics, qui les prend pour elle seule, qui eu deibnee tons les Stages, 
tons les jdafoiids, tous les cscaliers, afiii que le pas de Thomme n’y 
trouble pas les nids des oiseaux, et qui met a toutes les croisees et 
(levant toutes lea portes des pots de fleurs qu’elle salt faivc, en fee 
qu’elle est, avec toute vieille pierre creusce par la pliiic ou ebrechee par 
le temps.’—p. 190. 

'^riic great, glooinv, ghostly church, with its double tow'ers, is 
])erhaj)S amongst the latest specimens of the romanesque; and 
the; exterior of the cast end still retains some very original, and as 
yet, very perfect frescoes, deserving much more attention than 
they have received. 3"he wliolc is thoroughly German, and, 
liaving escaped renovation, save and except the horrible white¬ 
wash of the interior, may he consulted as a landmark in the his¬ 
tory of architecture. Nor should wo, though they are of another 
age and character, neglect the Giants, the Roland and the Oliver, 
who guard the interior portal of the Rhein-gate, the direct pro¬ 
genitors of the worthies, who, frowning, because tantalized, at the 
spectacle of the annual festivities of London city, still hold their 
slaliou in Guildhall. 

From Andernach the traveller should also, without fail, proceed 
to Laach. Our friend Murray’s hint, that at ‘ Rrohl there is 
a good inn, where a basket stored with eatables should be pro¬ 
vided, as nothing of the kind is to be had at the abbey of Ijaach.’ 
is already quite needless ; for the neat (jast-haus within the Abbey 
Close will furnish all you can desire. The noble abbey church, 
first discovered by the Master of Trinity, is now in a condition 
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which would make him wince. The purchase of the church by 
the Prussian government, for the purpose of preserving this very 
singular building from destruction, was a most praiseworthy act; 
and the fabric is so sound, that plumber’s work on the roof and 
glass in the windows, and perhaps a few iron clamps in tlie walls, 
would have been all that it asked or required. The Bav-in- 
spektor, Herr Niigler, unhappily thought otherwise, cand glaring 
whitewash on the walls and coarse coh)uring on the capitals 
destroy the etlect of the interior ; and hammer and chisel, hicking 
and hacking the mouhlings, inflict irrej)arable injury. Much 
here reminds us of Italy. The atrium is very like that of 
Sant’ Ambrogio, and the tabernacle over the founder’s tomb is. 


we should sav, an evident adaptation of the plan of IVicolo j^isano ; 
and how came it Itere, so far away? 

Friend Murra>’s 'Handbook’ hardlr 
ciijjdiasis of the Marksburg ; ilu' - nlv eiUne s'lnidni'i- npoi. 

the banks of the Rtiine, and which is now seen at ilnr be.',i jxjs- 
sible era of its existence—neither petted nor neglected—neiiher 
vulgarized into a modern fonress. nor theatrahzed. like the Siol- 
zeniels. into the l<ttte)-svhlos,s' of a novel publislied at Leipsjg 
fair, the worst of all transformations which any ancient building 
can assume. Welcome cart-lodge or cow-house—welcome stable 
or pigsty—nay, oven welcome muck-midden or dunghill, in a 
ruin, ♦rather than the deckings of pseudo-chivalry. Marksburg 
seems now, as nearly as possible, to exhibit the state of those build¬ 
ings during the time of the Thirty years’ war. Much is of timber, 
and both picturesque and curious : the Burg is now garrisoned by 
half-a-dozen honest invalids. The worthy old sentinel will not touch 
your trink-gelcl; no persuasion will avail: but you may leave 
your groschen in the embrasure, and you are not bound to look 
behind you as you go away. Marksburg is the state-prison of 
the Grand Duchy of Nassau; but has long been untenanted. 
The last person confined here was a gentleman bearing a very 
noble name, a Lieutenant von Metternich, who has decorated 
the ancient chapel, which he used as his bed-room, with various 
frescoes not entirely analogous to the object of the structure. 
Many vestiges of what must truly be admitted to be the barbarity 
of the middle ages yet remain in this castle : particularly the 
horrible pit in which prisoners were confined, and into which 
they were let down by a windlass as in the shaft of a mine. 
Such a place of confinement was, in old German jail language, 
technically called the Hunde-loch —Anglic^, the dojg-hole. The 
rack, which Mrs. Trollope saw here, has beeh removed to the 
museum at Baden, as an illustration of the history of juris¬ 
prudence. 
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prudence. For the same reason it might be advisable to place 
in the British Museum a series of historical monuments relating 
to our own humane prison discipline at various periods, chrono¬ 
logically arranged:— e.g. Scavinger^s daughter from the Tower, 
winch, after racking Anne Askew, performed the same duty upon 
Campion and Guy Fawkes; the Doidile-darbies of London New¬ 
gate, inclosing the limbs of the Imng man like the gibbct irons 
which bound together the swinging, rotting carcase; the Mouth- 
joke of the Newgate of Dublin ; the Screwed scull-cap of the 
Fleet; the Iron-mask of the Richmond Penitentiary; the Collar 
and barsj connecting neck and hands, of Norwich Castle, kept 
in use till the remonstrance of Dr. Rigby caused it to be dis¬ 
continued not forty years ago —and last, not least, the Foul 
eat of Sydney, so wired by gore, that each of its nine lashes, 
two hundred times repeated, cuts like the blade of a knife into 
the quivering flesh. 

Lorch, the subject of the nineteenth letter, furnishes our author 
with a capital scene, which he introduces with the motto of 
‘ Feuer!’ 

‘ J ecrivais dans ma chartibre, lorsquc tout a coup je m’aper^ois que 
mon papier est devenu rouge sous ma plume. Jc l^ve les veux, je 
n'etais plus (iclair^ par ma laiiipe, mais par mes fenfetres. Mes deux 
fcnfetres s’etaient chaugees en deux grandes tables d’opale rose a tr^Vers 
lesquclles se repandait uutour de moi une r<lverbtirati'on etrange. Jeles 
ouvre, je regarde. Une grosse vodte de damme et de fiimee se courbait 
a quelques toises au-dessus de ma tete avec un bruit cffrayant. C’tStait 
tout simplemeiit le gasthaus voisin du mien, qui avait pris feu et qui 
brulait. 

‘ En un instant I’auberge se reveille, tout le bourg est sur pied, le cri 
Feuer I feuer! eniplit le quai et les rues, le tocsin delate. Moi, je 
ferme mes croisees et j’ouvre ma porte. Autre spectacle, Le grand 
escalier de bois de mon gasthaus, touchart presque a la maison incendiee 
et eclaire par dc larges fenfetres, semblait lui-mfeme tout en feu ; et sur 
cct escalier, du haut en has, se heurtait, se pressait et se foulait une cohue 
d’ombres surchargees de silhouettes bizarres. 

‘ Un horrible fiamboiement remplissait les intervalles de toutes les 
tfites, 

‘ Quant a moi, car chacun pense k soi dans ces moments-la, j’ai fort 
pen de bagage, j’dtais logd au premier, etjc ne courais d’autre risque que 
d’etre foted de sortir de la maison par la fenfetre. 

* Cependant un orage dtait survenu, il pleuvait k verse. Comme il 
arrive toujours lorsqu’on se h4tc, rhdtel se vidait lentement; et il y eut 
un instant d'affreuse confusion. Les uns voulaient entrer, les autres 
sortir ; les gros meubles descendaient lourdement des fen^tres attaches 


* This engine of torture was till very recently, and perhaps still is, in the entrance 
or ante-room of the jail. The chains, the fetters, the manacles which decorate its walls 
afford a humiliating exhibition. 
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a des cordes \ les matclas, les sacs de nuit et les paquets de linge tom- 
baient du haut du toit sur le pav^; les femmes s’^pouvantaient, les 
enfants pleuraient; les paysans, reveilWs par le tocsin, accouraient de la 
montagne avec leurs grands chapeaux ruisselants d’eaii et leurs seaux 
de cuir k la main, 

^Bientdt les pompes sont arrivees, les chaines de travailleurs se sont 
formees, et je suis monte dans le grenier, enorme enchev6trement, k plu- 
sieurs dtages, de charpentes pittoresques comme en recouvrent tous ces 
grands toits d’ardoise des bords du Rhin. Toute la charpente de la maison 
voisinebnllait dans une seule flamme. Cette immense pyramide de braise, 
surmontee d’un vaste panache rouge que secouait le vent de I’orage, se 
penchait avec des craquements gourds sur notre toit, ddji allume ct 
ptjtillant 9 ^ et Ik* 

* Des lucarnes du grenier je plongeais deans la fournaise et j’etais pour 
ainsi dire dans I’incendie meme. C’est une effroyable et admirable 
chose qu’un incendie vu k brdle-pourpoint. Je n’avais jamais eu ce 
spectacle ; puisque j’y etais,je l*ai accepte. 

‘ Au premier moment, quand on se volt comme cnveloppe dans cette 
monstrueuse caverne de feu oh tout flambe, reluit, pdtille, cric, souffre, 
delate et croule, on ne peut se defendre d’un mouvement d’anxiete, il 
semble que tout est perdu et que rien ne saura lutter contre cette for<*e 
afFreuse qu’on appelle le feu; mais des que les pompes arrivent, on 
reprend courage. 

‘ On ne peut se figurer avec quelle rage l^eau attaque son ennemi, A 
jjeirife la pompe, ce long serpent qu’on entend haleter en has dans les 
tenebres, a-t-elle passd au-dessus du mur sombre son cou effile et fait 
dtinceler dans la flamme sa fine tfete de cuivre, qu’clle crache avee fureur 
un jet d’acier liquide sur I’epouvantable chimere a inille tfetes. Le 
brasier, attaque a I’improviste, hurle, se dresse, bondit cffroyablement, 
ouvre d’horriblcs gueules pleines de rubis et Ifeche de ses innombrables 
langues toutes les portes et toutes les fen^tres a la fuis. La vapeur se 
m&le a la fumee; des tourbillons blancs et des tourbillons noirs s’en 
vont a tous les souffles du vent et se tordent et s’dtreignent dans Tombre 
sous les nudes, Le sifflement de I’eau rdpond au mugissement du feu. 
Rien n’est plus terrible et plus grand que cet ancien et eternel combat 
de I’hydre et du dragon. 

* La force de la colonne d’eau lancde par la pompe est prodigieuse. 
IjCS ardolses et les briques qu’elle touche se brisent et s’dparpillenl 
comme des dcailles. Quand la charpente enfin s’est dcroulde, magni- 
fique moment oh le panache dcarlate de I’incendie k dtd remplacd au 
milieu d’un bruit terrible par une immense et haute aigrette d’dtincelles, 
une cheminde est restee debout sur la maison comme une espdee de petite 
tour de pierre. Un jet de pompe I’a jetde dans le goufFre. 

^ Le Rhin, les villages, les montagnes, les ruines, tous le spectre sanglant 
du paysage reparaissant k cette lueur, se m^Iaient k la fumde, aux flammes, 
au glat continue! du tocsin, au fracas des pans du mur s’abattant tout 
entiers comme des ponts-levis, aux coups sourds de la hache, au tumultc 
de Torage et a la rumeur de la ville. Vraiment c’dtait hideux, mais 
c’dtait beau. 
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‘ Si Ton regarde lea details de cette grande chose, rien de plus singu- 
lier. Dans I’intervalle d*un touibillon de feu et d*un tourbillon de fumtSCj 
des teles d’hommcs surgissent au bout d*une t5chelle. On voit cea 
honinius inonder, en quelque sorte k bout portant, la flamme achamde 
qui lutte et voltige et s’obstine sous le jet mferae de I’eau. Au milieu de 
cet affreux chaos, il y a des espfeces dc reduits silcncieux oh des petits 
incendies tranquilles petillent doucement dans des coins comme un feu 
de veuve. Les croisees des chambres devenues inaccessibles s’ouvrent 
ct se ferment au vent. De jolies flammes bleues frissonnent aux 
pointes des poutres. De lourdes charpentes se detachent du bord du 
toit ct restent suspendues a un clou, balancees par Touragan au-dessus 
de la rue et enveloppecs d^une longue flamme. D’autres tombent dans 
Tctroit entre-deux des maisons et etablissent 1^ un pont de braise.’— 
p. 264. 

Mayence forms a prominent section. Most fully do we join 
with Hugo in deploring the exceeding devastation—the deteriora¬ 
tion of picturesque and poetical character — which this once 
noble city has sustained, partly from war, but even more from the 
fe\er of demolition which appears epidemic throughout Europe, 
(^ertainly it is a great good fortune, that the gigantic J)om has 
been preserved. The mjissive vaulting resisted the tremendous 
bombardment of 1793; though it was rifted in parts, and the 
roofing entirely consumed. But afterwards, when the French took 
possession of the city, the commanding officer of the Genie, 
St. Far, used all his influence to cause the whole to be demo¬ 
lished. With the Lieh^Fraven Kirche he did as he chose. This 
was the Lady Chapel of the Dom, of the richest Gothic: the 
portal was sixty feet in height, the niches and mouldings filled 
with admirable sculptures. St. Far sold the materials for 1200 
francs—the whole building was broken up as rubbish; and the 
same fate befell almost every other sacred edifice in the city. The 
Dom was only preserved because it happened to be useful as a 
storehouse for forage. During this period, however, the usual de¬ 
vastations were committed. Whatever was of metal was plucked 
up and sold, the graves opened for the purpose of rifling the leaden 
coflins, and the stone monuments battered, defaced, or destroyed 
out of mere wantonness. A small bounty was subsequently be¬ 
stowed upon the cathedral by Napoleon, who allowed it a yearly 
grant, and even restored to the chapter a very small portion of 
the landed estates which anciently formed its endowment; but in 
1813, after the battle of Leipzig, the cathedral was again occu¬ 
pied as a barrack, and again sustained profanation and devastation 
scarcely less in degree than before. Yet, in spite of all this mis¬ 
chief, the D(m is still one of the most impressive romanesque 
fabrics in Germany. The vast circular arches stand unshaken; 
and we may still contemplate the magnificent mohuinental 
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series of the tombs of the Archbishop-Electors, somewhat dete¬ 
riorated by the necessary restorations which they have received, 
but which people, as it were, the sanctuary over which they once 
ruled. 

These tombs usually exhibit the figure of the prelate in a 
most richly ornamented tabernacle. Gothic in the earlier spe¬ 
cimens, passing on, through the stjlc of the renaisfance^ to the 
gorgeous and corrupted Italian of the seventeenth century. The 
greater number are placed upright against the piers and pillars, 
and in a manner of which, we believe, no other example is found. 
We suspect that the earlier effigies were originally either in¬ 
serted in the pavement or laid horizontally upon a tomb; and 
that, some individuals of the series having been removed into 
their present position, all the continuation was, as it were, made 
to match: hence originated this remarkable historical gallery. 
Let the stranger look at it attentively, for here he will read the 
progress and fall of the temporal grandeur of the German hie¬ 
rarchy ; and lessons may be learned not entirely unprofitable. 
At the commencement of the series, you may look at such 
thorough out-and-out bishops as Siegfried III. (1249) or Adolph 
of Nassau (1390) :—grave, stern, and thoughtful Priests—Priests 
to the very marrow of their bones—Priests full of their sacerdotal 
dignity — Priests entirely impressed with their pre-eminence, 
which the sculptor has, in the case of Siegfried, expressed by a 
species ^4. symbolical allegory, resulting from the size of his 
figures. This tomb consists of a group of three: on the right 
is Henry, the Landgrave of Thuringia; on the left William, 
Count of Holland, upon whose head the archbishop places the 
imperial crown; and the figure of the * churchman being about 
twice as large as those of the princes, (who, compared to him, 
look like good little boys,) it thus conveys to the beholder the 
opinion which the sculptor entertained of the prelate’s import¬ 
ance. As you proceed, you find these ecclesiastics softening and 
fattening down into very amfortable tempt^ral sovereigns; the 
point-lace ruffles and frills of the courtier protruding through the 
rich embroidered waistcoat, which seems ashamed of the cope 
dropping off from the back of the wearer: incipient mustachios 
are also seen. Towards the conclusion of the series, the effects of 
good cheer become victorious over any other expression. The 
fattest of fat cheeks and chins, double chins, treble chins, are re¬ 
presented by the diligent sculptor with the most provoking fidelity. 
This was the period when all traces of the real spiritual functions 
of the sovereign prelates of the empire were wholly lost. All epis¬ 
copal functions were exercised by a coadjutor, bard worked and ill 
paid; and the circumstance (which, a$ is recorded, happened once) 
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of a Prince-archbishop having: actually preached a sermon, was 
considered as much a marvel as if Sir Robert Peel were to dis¬ 
charge that duty in St, James's. The magnificence of the empire 
has passed away. The See of Boniface, the apostle of Germany, 
is now a poor bishopric—a suffragan, we believe, of Friburg in 
the Brisgau. The most modern of the'prelatical monuments is 
erected to the memory of Bishop Humann, the brother of the 
late French minister of finance. - It humbly imitates the earlier 
style. In detail, these tombs offer very curious specimens of 
German art, the more recent possessing a peculiarly clumsy and 
stupid character. Strange it is, that the successors of Albert 
Durer, and the predecessors of Cornelius and Overbehe, should 
have been so completely lost to all sentiment of art! The 
armorial shields exhibit the full richness of Teutonic heraldry, 
which bears a most distinct national character. Of secular tombs, 
the most amusing is that of Count Lamberk, slain in the attack 
on Mayence, 1689. In complete armour, but decorated with a 
full-bottomed wig of most ample dimensions, exceeding even the 
famous curls of Sir Cloudesley Shovel, he is doing his best to 
scramble out of his coffin, and has stretched out his hand, holding 
the marshal’s staff. Death tries to prevent the escape, by squeezing 
down the coffin-lid with all the might and main of his nerveless 
bones, just as you try to pack a full trunk; whilst a dear female 
angel, in capital embonpoint, smilingly beckons to the Qeneral, 
encouraging him to persevere. 

Before we quit Mayence, we must notice the very beautiful 
cloister, which is undergoing a complete and, what is more, a 
very judicious restoration, at the expense of the present Dean; 
the government of Hesse, to which the city now belongs, having 
refused, as we were informed upon the spot, to contribute a single 
helter towards the charge. 

Victor Hugo’s concluding renmrks upon the extinction of the 
power of the electors are striking, though not expressed in such 
terms as we should altogether have wished to employ. 

‘ Chose remarquable et qui prouve jusqu’^ quel point la r^Svolution 
franqaise uu fait providentiel et comme )a r^sultante ntScessaire, et 
pour ainsi dire algtSbrique, de tout ^antique ensemble europden, e’est 
que tout ce qu’elle a detruit a iti detruit pour jamais. Elle est venue 
a I’heure dite, comme un bucheron presstS de tinir sa besogne, abattre 
en h^te et p&le-mfile tous les vieux a^bre€^ mysterieusement marques par 
le Seigneur. On sent qu’elle avait en elle le quid dit inum, Rien de ce 
qu’elle a jetd l)as ne s’est relev^, rien de ce qu’elle a condamniS n*a sur- 
vtScu, rien de ce qu’elle a ddfeit ne s’est recompose. Et observons ici 
que la vie des ^tata n’est paa suspendue au m^me fil que celle des indi- 
vidus; il ne suffit pas de frappei* un empire pour le tuer; on ne tue les 
villes et les royaumes que lorsqu’ils doivent mourir. La revolution 
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fraiujaise a touchtS Venise, ct Venise est tomWe; elle a touchtS rempife 
d’Allemagne, et Fempire d’Allemagne est tombc; elle a touche les 
electeurs, et les tSIecteurs se sent ^vauouis. La m6me annt5e, la grande 
anntJe-aMme, a vu s’engloutir le roi de France, cct homme presque dieu, 
et l’archev6que de Mayence, cc pr6tre presque roi. 

* La rt?volution n*a pas extirpe ni detruit Rome, parce que Rome n’a 
point de fondements, mais des racines; racines qui vont sans cesse 
croissant dans Tombre sous Rome et sous toutes les nations, qui ira- 
versent et penetrent le globe entier de part en part, et qu*on voit 
reparaitre a Fheure qu’il est en Chine et au Japon, de I’autre c6te de la 
terre.*—p. 133, 

Are we to believe in astrology? In 1243, Archbishop Sieg¬ 
fried, ho whose tomb stands so sternly in the cathedral, condemned 
the old astrologer, Mabusius, to die: he was a wizard and a 
diviner; and, when brought to the gallows, which until tlie revo¬ 
lution stood upon the frontier dividing the electoral territory from 
that of the Palatinate, he rejected the crucifix offered to him 
by the priest, and again asserted his own prophetic powers. 
Giving way to a vain curiosity, the monk, whom he would nf)t 
allow to act as his confessor, inquired, ' Say when will the arch¬ 
bishops of Mayence come to an end?’ ^ Let my right hand be 
unbound,’ replies Mabusius : the limb is released from its bonds : 
he pauses for a moment, takes up a rusty nail which had fallen 
from the fatal tree, and upon the stone plinth engraves three 
monograms, which, devised according to the plan of the ancient 
merchant’s marks, severally designate IV. XX. and XIII.; and 
then surrendered himself to the executioner. These ciphers, 
added together, make fourscore and thirteen ; and century after 
century they remained, becoming fainter and fainter as the stone 
was covered with lichens, or crumbled under the hand of time ; 
until, in 1793, the prophecy received its accomplishment, and all 
was swept away. 

At Cologne, Victor Hugo confines his visits to the Hotel de 
Ville and the Dom^ or Cathedral. With respect to the first, 
travellers owe him thanks for inviting them to a building, 
which, though daily more and more vulgarised by the white¬ 
washings and domestications which it receives, still possesses 
great interest. We wish that our architectural societies would 
authoritatively settle an architectural nomenclature; for, with 
respect to this building, we feel ourselves entirely at a loss how 
to designate its style—Roman, we must call it, such as Rome 
appeared to the imaginations of the savans en us of the sixteenth 
century, and which Wren even, at on^ period, imbibed. Take, 
as an example, the theatre at Oxford, with its mullioned windows, 
its lucarns and lantern, in which he attempted to retrace the 
models of antiquity. Both Goths and Greeks w ill rail at us for 
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delighting in this style. It is pliable, rich, harmonious. It is 
obedient —that is to say, the architect never needs make use give 
way to form, or form to use. He can give the building a com¬ 
plete adaptation to its intent, and it is singularly applicable for 
all purposes of modern convenience and beauty. It may be as 
well to notice that the inscriptions in the Rath-Haus in honour 
of Caesar Augustus and Agrippa are all coeval with that ad¬ 
dressed to Maximilian, though they have been strangely quoted 
as genuine relics. 

The Dorn derives great interest from the resumption of the 
long discontinued fabric. The following may be taken as a good 
specimen of Hugo’s descriptive powers:— 

* La place t5tait toujours silencieuse. Personne n’y passait. Je 
in’tStais upprochtj du portail aussi pr^s que me le permettait une riche 
grille dc fer du quinzieme sitjcle qui le protege, et j’eutendais mur- 
murer paisiblemeiit au vent de nuit ces inomhrables petites forfets qui 
s’installent et prosperent sur toutes les saillies des vieilles masures. Une 
lumiere qui a paru a une fenfitre voisine a ticlaire un moment sous les 
voussures une foule d’exquises statuettes assises, anges et saints qui 
lisent dans un grand livre ouvert sur Icurs genoux, ou qui parlent et 
])r6chent, le doigt leve. Ainsi, les uns etudieut, les autres enseignent. 
Admirable prologue pour une t?glise, qui n’est autre chose que le Verbe 
fait marbre, bronze et pierre! La douce raa<jonnerie des nids d’hiron- 
delles se m61e de toutes parts comme un correctif charmant k cette 
severe architecture. 

‘ Puis la lumiere s’est <5teinte, et je n*ai plus rien vu que le vaste 
ogive de quatre-vingts pieds toute grande ouverte, sans chassis et sans 
abat-vent, t5ventant la tour du haut en has et laissant p^netrer mon 
regard dans les tetiebreuses entrailles du clocher. Dans cette fenetre 
s’inscrivait, amoindrie par la perspective, la fenetre opposee, toute gi*andc 
ouverte egalement, et dont la rosace et les meneaux, comme tracifs a 
I’encre, se decoupaient avec une purete inexprimable sur le ciel clair 
et metallique du crtSpuscule. Rien de plus mdlancoliqe et de plus 
singulier que cette tjlegante petite ogive blanche dans cette grande 
ogive noire. 

‘ Voila quelle a ma premiere visite k la cathedrale de Cologne.’— 
p. 135. 

The first stone of this, the purest specimen of the purest Gothic, 
was laid in 1248, in the very year when the masons closed the 
vaulting of St. Cunibert, a stern, regular, and consistent romanesque 
building. There is in Cologne absolutely no kind of trace of the 
style called transition^ so common in France and England ; and 
therefore, now that we ^re standing upon German ground, we 
must admit, even against our wills, that any theory deduced from 
the appearance of that style of architecture does not here apply. 
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As is well known, some of the working drawings of Cologne 
still exist: they were dispersed when the French plundered the 
archives; and the most valuable was found at Darmstadt, nailed 
upon the door of a barn. The exact date also of the foundation is 
certain; but there has been much contest about the individuality 
of the architect, who is now supposed by some to have been a 
Gerard of St. Trend, in Flanders, which would give the glory to 
Belgium. The Germans warmly contest for the honour. Yet, 
at ail events, the very buildings tell you that in Germany the 
Gothic was of sudden introduction or creation. It starts up in 
the fullest maturity ; and it is difficult to understand, how the 
workmen, who had hitherto been accustomed only to such 
vaulting and sculpture as that of St. Cunibert, could immediately 
turn their hands to the mathematical groining and lace-like deli¬ 
cacy of the Gothic style. To increase our perplexity, other recent 
German inquirers have maintained that the Gothic was the inven¬ 
tion of Albertus Magnus. A fierce battle rages; but may there 
not be peace ? Professor Kugler, we believe, mediates between 
the contending disputants, by assuming a species of partnership 
between a Gerard, whoever he might be, and Albertus He Groots; 
so that the cathedral would be a joint concern. We must not, 
however,, allow ourselves to wander further in these speculations, 
but simply express our belief that the origin of Gothic architecture 
is not to be found in mortar or stone, or in line or rule, but that it 
was the expression, as it were, of what, in Exeter Hall phraseology, 
would be called the ‘religious mind’ of the thirteenth century, 
Hugo, who dates his letters in 1839, complains—and then he 
might do so with justice—of the n^lected and ruined appearance 
of the choir. By the extensive repairs in progress, and which, 
though not commenced by, have received the most effective impulse 
from the present King of Prussia, its aspect is now entirely 
changed, and we may begin to appreciate the wonderful talent 
with which the Master who planned the work was endued. It 
is all cast at one jet. You see one pervading idea, worked out 
in every portion; no one thing appearing as an after thought, 
though perhajis not introduced till a period long subsequent to 
the first ftHtodstion. The true spirit of Gothic architecture is 
that*of liyjhg v^etation: it is the expansion of the vitality of the 
germand, .where this vitality eadsts, each addition harmonizes as 
natuiafiy with the pottimt upon which it is based, as the leaf does 
when it springs out of the toanch; and as the flower does when it 
blooms amon^t the verdure. Howev^ the building may spread 
and fructify* it is still one orgamo Whow;’’ and this is truly a tran- 
scepdfint mtcellence, which no other pij-oduction of human art ever 
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acquired. The vast windows of the choir have been thoroughly 
cleaned and repaired. They now shine like gems; and the 
architectural lines delineated in the stained glass, the tabernacles 
and borders, bright as they are, still carry on the perfect unity 
of the stone filagree of the vast shrine; for the whole cathedral 
is one glorious shrine of holiness. The late repairs have brought 
to light many hitherto, concealed fresenes on the walls, the charac¬ 
ter of which is beautifully in unison both with the painted glass 
and the architectural ornaments. They are, however, much 
damaged, and need entire restoration, which, if funds can be 
found, will be effected by some of the best artists of the Dussel- 
(lorf scho(d. The statues of saints affixed to the columns have 
been rci»torcd. anil coloured with ffveat ability. Colour is as 
('Sseiibal an elcnnent in Gothic arohilectuTC—nay, in all archilec- 
(ure—ns (brni. 


Tlic coon *1 Cl ion of tb:* calbedial is I'urtlv effected, or raUier 
Will be el^CLled, b\ governnu ni grants—not so huge as niiglit be 
desired, considering the iinponance of the object and the equit- 
al)le clninis which the cathedral has upon the Stale—since, in 
truth, a/l the donunions of Prussia on the Rhine were Church 


property—and partly, as we hope and trust, by the more efficient 
means of the Dom-bau verein of Cologne, or * Cathedral Asso¬ 
ciation,’—a voluntary society, as its name imports; and which, 
confirmed by the ' aller hochste ^ cabinet order of the 8th of 
December, 1841, has its branches in most parts of Northern 
Germany, including also some in Swabia and Bavaria, who trans¬ 
mit their collections to the parent society. One of these affiliated 
associations has been formed at Paris; and we hope that a 
Londner-verein will soon also arise, lending what assistance it 
can to the restoration and completion of one of the noblest monu¬ 
ments of Christian architecture. The sum needed, though large, 
is not enormous. The ' Regierungs baurath,* or head architect, 
Zwirner, who, we believe, is now on his way to this country, cal¬ 
culates the transepts and nave at 1,200,000 thalers; but we are 
surprised, and, we may add> grieved, to find that he proposes 
to omit, in the completion of the nave, the pinnacles and fly¬ 
ing buttresses, which really form the chief beauty of the choir. 
This mutilation is suggested^ in order to save 800,000 thalers, 
which they would cost. We earnestly hope that this pitiful 
economy will not be allowed to irdlict a permanent maim upon 
the building. The faqade and towers are calculated at 3,000,000 
thalers. Thus the sum of 5^0,000 thalers (to cover all expenses 
of stained glass, paintings, aim ornaments, say 1,000,000/. sterling) 
would enable us to behold the temple in its full magnificence. 

The 
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The foundations for the whole were well laid by the original 
architect: they have been examined, and found quite sound. 
Within ten years the whole gigantic structure could easily be 
completed. It is m the nature of things that against every good 
work there is raised up an enemy. Many objections are openly 
Started against the plan, more are whispered, and epdeavours 
made to freeze the liberality of the people. The ultra-Protestant 
shakes his head at the bounty which assists a Roman-Catholic 
temple; and the ultra-Romanist looks grim, and suspects that 
orthodoxy will flee from the edifice raised under the auspices of 
a Protestant king. Politicians will tell you that the national 
monument is a symptom of the deeply-laid scheme, by which all 
northern Germany is to be rendered a Prussian empire; and the 
French sneer and gibe, and are the willing prophets of tlie un¬ 
dertakings utter failure. To every doubt, to every objection, 
no other answer is required than the unfinished walls, and tho 
character of the honest and pious Sovereign. 

It is very instructive, with respect to this building, to trace the 
progn'ess of opinion. In 1509 the works entirely ceased. It is 
hardly necessary to mention that this was the era of the great¬ 
est corruption of the members of the Western Church, when the 
Prelates had in fact secularised themselves; and the funds destined 
to the honour and glory of God were employed in pampering their 
vile vices or in aiding their ambition. Look on the unfinished 
tower, crowned by the crane projecting idly in the air. Tho 
axle of the wheel is rustcd> the timber decays, rooks nestle 
unmolested amongst the beams;—who could anticipate that it 
ever would be set to work again, still less that the order would 
be given by a Protestant prince ? Thenceforward, so long as the 
electorate subsisted, the very little which the archbishop and 
chapter did was nothing but mischief. They whitewashed the 
walls, removed the stained glass in order to give more light to the 
building, demolished the baidacchino and the high altar, a master¬ 
piece of ancient German art, and introduced decorations in the vilest 
and most corrupted French Pompadour style, the outward tokens 
of the total loss of the ancient religious and ecclesiastical feel¬ 
ing. Matters thus continued till the Revolution. Elector, Dean 
and Chapter, are scared away by the tricolor. Hor.ses are stabled 
in the aisle ; heaps of forage stored in the choir. At this dis¬ 
astrous period the cathedral sustained so much of the damage 
which Victor Hugo laments; and, upon the accession of Na¬ 
poleon, it was ireported by its then bishop, Berdolet, as fast 
approaching to ruin, Napoleon refused the small sum of 40,000 
jfrancs, asked for the purpose of keeping the building up, and 
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there seemed no means of averting its destruction. At this junc¬ 
ture, Sulpice Boisseree, the artist, supported by Goethe, the 
Schlegels, and other men of letters, determined to endeavour to 
preserve at least a memorial of the building. He began his now 
well-known architectural work, which, for the first time, taught 
the German public to admire what they had hitherto' neglected, 
contemned, or despised; and in 1816 the late King of Prussia 
directed surveys to be made of the structure, for tlie purpose of 
preserving the fragment by needful repairs. The first grant was 
made in 1824, and from that period up to 1841 the sum of 
215,084 thalers has been issued from the Prussian treasury, 
showing how much remains to be supplied. This first im¬ 
pulse resulted from mere love of art and of antiquity. It was 
entirely secular and unsanctified; and the same spirit would have 
induced the elegant individuals who were the instruments to 
have craved aid for the temple of Theseus of the Parthenon. To 
this has succeeded the high and holy feeling which now actuates 
King and people; and, in the emphatic words by which the ad¬ 
dress of the association concludes, ' Dev Allmaechtiger Gott, 
zu dessen Preis und Ehre das Werk gerreichen soil, moge dem- 
selben seinen Segen verleihen! Unser Wahlspruch aber set, 
Eiiitracht, Ausdauer.^ 

It is an old jest, that the pith of a lady’s letter always lies in 
the postscript; and when you arrive at the ^ conclusion ’ of 
Victor Hugo’s work, consisting of a spirited essay of 150 pages 
upon the political state of Europe from the seventeenth century 
to the present lime, you find that the whole intent of his corre- 
spondence is to show that the very stones on the left bank cry 
out ‘ 11 faut que la France reprenne le Rhin.’ It is the creed of 
all the generation, that the loss of that same left bank was to 
France the loss of the right arm. 

Hugo, who, as the newspapers say, is about to be created a 
peer of France, bestows his most unwilling praise upon the wis¬ 
dom of the Congress of Vienna. He acknowledges that the Anti- 
Gallic diplomatists effected a chef‘d^oeuvre of policy in bestowing 
the Rhenish provinces upon Prussia. By so doing, they placed, 
as he truly says, the advanced guard of the enemy within five 
days’ march of Paris, and, as he forcibly expresses if; formed a 
perpetual ulcer had hitherto been the empire of N apoleon. 

Let Hugo speaki^t and speak on 

‘ Austria is on the decline; Prussia, on the advance: a nation scarcely 
of yesterday, but which looks forward to the morrow for her future 
glories: her eagle, young and vigorous, will never abandon, if she can 
help it, what she has once seized within her grasp. Moreover, by this 
policy, wily England has separated the two nations who are to each 

other 
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other the most congenial in their feelings. France is a nation of the 
mouvement; Prussia is a nation of the mouvement Both should be 
tending to the same end, both would work in the common cause of re- 
generationy Prussia in Germany, France in Europe, were it not for the 
antipathy raised by placing under the power of Prussia a territory which 
France must always covet, Prussia always jealously defend.—Le par- 
tage du Rhin, cr& une haine. Brouiller la France avec FAllemagne 
c’dtait quelque chose: brouiller la France avec la Prusse, c’etait tout; 
donner la rive gauche du Rhin h FAllemagne, c’dtait une idee ; Pavoir 
donntS k la Prusse, c’est un chef-d’oeuvre de haine, de ruse, de discorde 
et de calainite,’ 

Yet, in rapid perspective, his imagination discovers an easy 
remedy. He will hold out a morsel to the black eagle, which 
shall tempt her to relax the grip of her talons:— 

* Hamner is separntt^.d fioin the British crown, and her speedy 
moral and physical extinction })redictt’d. 'I lie hon^e ol Brtmswick is 
struck with moral and physical imbecility. Let Prussia i-cize Hanuver, 
and something mote, sucli as Hamburgh; Oldenburgh, atid other con¬ 
venient arroyidissements, so as to render the whole Bailie a Prussian 
shore; and she may then cheerfully surrender the Rhine to France!’ 

And so he runs on. That the lowest prejudices of the lowest of 
English factions against the King of Hanover, and his afflicted 
but admirable son, should be taken up by French rhapsodists 
—all this was to be expected ! 

Hugo nevertheless says some disagreeable truths. He stig¬ 
matises not too hardly—perhaps not hardly enough—the utter 
disregard with which the Congress of Vienna treated equally the 
rights of the smaller states and the feelings of the people. In¬ 
stead of the natural divisions, which not unfrequently were con¬ 
terminous with political boundaries, and the still more important 
lines traced out by habits, customs, opinions, races, and, above 
all, by religion, you have now nothing but purely artificial de¬ 
marcations. Here a black and white striped post shows you that 
you enter Prussia; there’ a yellow and red striped post, Hesse; 
here a green and white striped post, Nassau ; there a yellow and 
black post, Austria; but no sense nr reason in the formation of 
the frontier, except the arbitrary will and pleasure of a certain 
number of diplomatists, dividing amongst themselves, with a map 
of Europe outspread on the green-cloth table^^e property which 
did not belong to them—a very convenient aaenl^leasant employ¬ 
ment; but when such a transaction is notdiplomatical, folks, if the 
act concerns a sheep, or a horse, or a pig, or a purse, give it quite 
another name. Certainly, with all its weaknesses, errors, and 
incongruities, the constitution of the departed Roman Empire, the 
last phase of the Fourtli Monarchy which we have seen come to 
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an end, did at least effect what regenerated Europe does not 
afford,—the protection of the weak against the strong. The 
flag of the Count of Bentheim Steinfurth was as rei^ected as 
the union jack of Great Britain, The abbot of St. Emmeran, 
with no more land than might have been covered by the a>pes in 
his sacristy, was as sure of his possessions as the Prince-Arch¬ 
bishop of Maint 2 . Hamburgh and Bremen were not more in¬ 
violate than Kempten or Lindau; and the Margrave of Anspach, 
whose sovereignty might have been included in Hammersmith 
parish, held his dominion by as good a title as the houses of 
Brandenburgh or Hapsburgh. 

That the seeds of great political changes, and of changes more 
than political, are now germinating in northern Germany, is 
highly probable. Germany, the father-land of gunpowder, print¬ 
ing, and Luther, may again convulse the world. But of one 
thing we are sure, and of one thing the French may be sure, 
that, whatever changes take place, there will be but one heart 
and mind in defending every hill or dale, every town or tower 
which bears the impress of German nationality. Dynasties may 
be raised or overturned; you may have a German commonwealth 
or a German empire; but on German ground the power of 
France is gone, and for ever. Let the standard of Arminius be 
unfurled, and every jealousy, every rivalry between king and king, 
state and state, people and people, will be appeased. The 
National Confederation will be cemented by the blood of the 
enemy; and whenever the Welschen may be emboldened to the 
assault, all Germany will, with one voice, join in the chorus : 

No—shall never win it, 

Our free, our German stieam; 

No*—though like starving ravens, 

They Rhine-ward, Rhine-ward scream. 

‘ Sie sollen Um nicM haben 
Den deutschm freim Rhein; 

Ob sie wie gierige Raaben 
Sick keiser damach BchrePnJ 
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Art. 11.—1. The Catechelic Lectures of St, Cyril, Archbishop of 
Jerusalem. Trt^^llated, with Notes and Indices. (Library of 
the Fathers, ipiA. Oxford. 1838. 

2. A Help to By James Beaven, M.A. London. 

1842. 

3- A Catechism for the Use of St. Johr^s Chapel, Edinburgh. By 
the Rev. E. B. Ramsay, M. A. London. 1841. (Third 
Edition.) 

4. HintsonScriptural Education and on Catechising: a Charge, 
by E. Bather, M.A., Archdeacon of Salop. London. 1842. 
(Second Edition.) 

5. Documents and Authorities on Public Catechising, By the 
Rev. J. Ley, M.A. London. 1840. 

^HE great model of the Christian Catechesis is to be found in 
^ the second chapter of St. Luke's Gospel; where we are 
told that the child Jesus was ' found in the temple, sitting in the 
midst of the doctors, both hearing them and asking them ques¬ 
tions ; and they were astonished at his understanding and answers.’ 
These words of our version describe the process with sufficient 
clearness; but it may be noticed that, in the original, the same 
word (enspatrav, iTrspwTnfj^ot) is here interpreted of questions, which, 
in St. Peter’s 1st Epistle (iii. 21, speaking of the promises made 
in baptism*), is translated answer; comprehending, as in fact it 
does, the mutual questions and answers which make up the teach¬ 
ing in the one case, and the stipulation in the other. 

Of course this part of the teaching, from its humble character 
and its necessary variety, is the part least likely to be preserved 
to after ages; so that we need not wonder if, in point of form, 
the Catecbetic Lectures of St Cyril differ but little from ordinary 
homilies. ^Tbey /father accompanied the catechising than com¬ 
prised it; their peculiarity being in the character of those to 
whom they were address^, and the consequent' choice of their 
subjects. They were delivered to those catechumens who, though 
still unbaptised, were to receive the sacrament of baptism imme¬ 
diately afterwards; and their subjects, consequently, lie between 
the ordinary instructions of the catechumen, and those which 

were reserved^ for the edification of the baptised. The peculiar 

- -- -—^ ^ --—- 

* Compare St. Luke, iii. 10, 14. It iraa a le^ term in gtipuj^l^ns. 
i In the controveTgy in which this word has become technicalTmuch confusion on 
bo^ sides.would have been avoided, had the broad distinction been made clear between 
the absolute reserve used towards unbaptised catechumens, and the discretion with which 
the milk and strong meats of the Gospel were imparted to Ms JUuminated. The former 
part of the system has no pax^lel among us; the latter is what every clergyman must 
US 9 ; and the only question is, whether he does so consciously or unconsciously, sys- 
teowioally or empirically, wdl or ill. 
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position of these catechumens^ at a time while the members of 
the Church were principally, or in great part, recruited from 
among the heathen, instead of growing up a seed of ' holy chil¬ 
dren’ (1 Cor. vii. 14) under her fostering care, involved the need 
of peculiar details in their training, such as are not applicable to 
later times. And, for this reason, it is needless to plunge into a 
discussion of the various catechetic schools, at Alexandria (chiefly 
famous, indeed^ for the Senior Theological Institute which was 
engrafted upon it, and appropriated its name), at Antioch, and 
elsewhere. Our purpose being chiefly practical, we will take 
leave to pass over the details of ecclesiastical antiquity; content 
to have indicated the foundation of the apostles and prophets on 
which the institution rests, and the essential oneness of its prin¬ 
ciple, whether the catechumens be a class of adults converted, 
but as yet unbaptised, or whether they be youths who, having 
nsceived baptism in infancy, are now to be trained and instructed 
in the rudiments of their religion, according to the stipulation of 
the initiatory sacrament.* 

It will be more interesting, and perhaps useful, to consider the 
subject of catechetic teaching practically, as one of our own 
Churches institutions in her prophetical character. Indeed, even 
thus, there is still some risk of seeming to fall into vague gene¬ 
ralities in trying to investigate principles. The subject may, 
therefore, be limited yet more to the case of our rural popu¬ 
lation and parishes. It is probable, indeed, that much which 
may be said will be applicable to all alike : the main principles, 
if true at all, will be true everywhere: but there is no need to 
embarrass or complicate the question by taking into account the 
special necessities and difficulties arising from the confessedly 
peculiar character of a town-population. We leave such parishes 
out of the question, reserving our opinion as to what, in their 
case, is really impossible, or hazardous, or only difficult—that is, 
what should be unattempted, what should be carefully considered, 
and what should be energetically done. 

The first thing to be ascertained is the rule of our own Re¬ 
formed Church on the subject; and we are abundantly furnished 
with this, text and comment, by Mr. Ley in his Documents and 
Auihaidties, 

The following are some, out of many, of his quotations :— 

The Rubric. ‘ The curate of every parish shall diligently, on Sun¬ 
days and holidays, after the second lesson at Evening Prayer, openly in 


* It is to be hoped, in further BVastration of thu point, that St, Auj^stine^s Treatise 
dff Catechizandis be included among the ttahdations in the ^ labrary of 

the Fathers/ 

the 
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the church, iuBtruct and examine so mady childteti of his parifili, sent 
unto him, as he thinks convenient, in some parts of the Catechism/* 

A bp, Whitgift to the Bishops of his province^ 1591.-^‘Thi8 mischief 
(that the youths ^ it were the frie and seminarie of the Common¬ 
wealth, are not trained up in the chief and necessary principles of the 
Christian religion) might wel in mine opinion be redressed by catechising 
and instructing in churches the youth of both sexes on the Sabbath dayes 
in the afternoon—and that (if it may be conveniently) before their 
parents and others, who thereby may take comfort and instruction also 
..» Give strait charge unto parents to come themselves, or at least to Send 
their children, to the church at auch times; and especially unto minis¬ 
ters, to expound unto them, and to examine the child in that little 
Catechism which is allowed hy authority/ 

King James L to Abp, Abbott 1622.—‘That no parson,etc., shall 
preach any sermon hereafter in the afternoon but upon the Catechism, 
or some text taken out of the Creed, Ten Commandments, or Lord’s 
Prayer, and that those pfeachers be most encouraged and approved 
of who spend the afternoon’s exercise in the examining of children 
in their Clatechism, and in expounding of the several points and heads 
of it/ 

King Charles L to Abp, Laud, 1633.—* That in all parishes the 
afternoon’s sermons be turned into catechising by questions and answers, 
where and whensoever there is not some great cause apparent to break 
this ancient and laudable order.* 

King Charles IL to Abp- Juxon^ 1662.—' That where there is an 
afternoon’s exercise it be especially Spent in explaining some part of 
the Church Catechism, or in preaching on some such text of Scripture as 
will probably and naturally lead to the handling of something contained 
in it, or may conduce to the exposition of the liturgy and prayers of the 
Church.’ 


Such is the state of things amongst us at. present that the cita¬ 
tion of these documents will by many be looked upon as equiva¬ 
lent to an attaci^ upon preaching; and this because preaching 
has built itself a throne upon the ruins not only of catechising, 
but also of prayer and the sacraments. This is emphatically an 
age of preaching, in the most invidious sense of the word—the 
only sense in which catechi^ng is opposed to it. And this has Cut 
both ways: on the one hand, a belief in the pulpit has become 
the articulus stantis aui cadefitis Ecclesioe; and, on the other, 
those who have been moved to resist this monopoly have yielded 
to the temptation to decry that which has been overrated; to 
choose an (mensive in^ad of a defensive position; and, through 
fear of the disparagement of sacroitients, almost to deprive the 


* The 59th Canoa (1903) may seem to transfer this duty to the half hour before 
Evening Prayer, Jiut the Canon cannot repeat the Bubrie : and indeed the latter has, 
since that date, been as it were re-enacted as alaw of the land. But both will be bbeyed 
by clergymen who attend the Sunday tehodi before the erenitif Service^ and during it 
catechise the children. 

Christian 
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Christian flock of this ]K>rtion of their instruction, as if it were 
not written that * map shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God/ The sober 
Churchman will scarcely agree with either. 

* I am not ignorant/ says the Bishop of Exeter in his Charge deli¬ 
vered last summer, * that good men have thpught that the most 
valuable portion of public worship is the ordinance of preachings and 
we are sometimes told, in a tone of seeming triumph, that the great 
work for which our holy office was appointed is to preach the gospel.** 
From the earliest days of the Reformation there have been two parties 
in our Church—each of them including many sincere and excellent men 
—who are and have been more strongly distinguished by their feeling, 
if not their language, on this particular, than by almost any other differ¬ 
ences whatever. 

* On which side the voice of the Church has spoken I need not 
say. But let me ask, has not experience also spoken ? and is not 
its testimony with the Church ? What arc the results, the enduring 
resiUts, of the most eloquent, the most fervent, the most successful 
preaching, if it be not kept in due subordination to the immediate and 
proper purpose for which.the congregation is assembled in God*8 house 
—emphatically called by God himself “the House of Prayer**—humbly 
to acknowledge our sins before God—^to render thanks to Him—to set 
forth His praise—to hear His Holy Word—to ask those things which 
He knows to be necessary as well for the body as the soul—above all, 
to feed together spiritually on the body and blood of our Blessed 
Redeemer?. .. 

‘ And, after all, what is it to preach the Gospel ? Is it merely the 
delivery of ora] discourses ? In proclaiming the Gospel to the heathen 
this may indeed be the best and only way; but in the instruction of 
those who have been already brought, by God*^ mercy, into the fold of 
Christ, can the sanje be truly said ? What is catechising ? What the 
reading publicly in the congregation the written word of God? What 
the intelligent and devout use of our own admiraMjk Liturgy ?* &c.— 
pp. 8, 9. 

It may then, incolumi sobrietate, be inquired (and this concerns 
the present subject piost nearly) what is preaching? For un¬ 
doubtedly many things are contained in the scriptural meaning of 
this word besides the delivery of sermons from the pulpit. Not 
to expatiate on all the manifold preachings of the press, through 
which it has come to pass that, in ninety-nine cases out of a hun¬ 
dred, we read where the ancient^ listened —and not to distinguish 
the various senses which manifestly belong to ^ the Word' in very 
many passages of Holy Writ, which are continually brought for¬ 
ward, one thing mfliy be plainly laid down—/Aui catechising is 
preaching, in eeery smse in which preaching is scripturaL * The 
contrast, if a contrast must be drawn, is between one sort of 
preaching and another. The question is, whether pne style is to 

swallow 
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swallow up all the rest? We would only pleads and plead humbly, 
that the preacher of sermons may not be allowed to claim a pre« 
scriptive right to the whole of that territory in which the Cate- 
chesis had an origined and legitimate share. Let him look at 
the state of things under Archbishop Whitgift^* (remembering 
that, at that date, catechising on every Sunday and holiday was 
enforced,) and be qontcnt with the modern pulpit’s prosperous 
estate. ; 

Nor would we be understood to imply that, in modern times, 
this had been unfairly acquired ; though it was clearly an irregu¬ 
larity and encroachment (carried on chiefly by the Puritan engine 
of afternoon lectureships) during the times to which our quotations 
carry us back. Unhappily, as the zeal for preaching grew, that 
of those who ought to have maintained catechising pari passu 
with it seems to have decayed. The ground was in a great 
measure abandoned and empty, and it was engrossed by sermons. 

Evelyn (quoted by Mr, Ley, p. 17) says,— 

* On Sunday afternoon I frequently stayed at home to catechise and in¬ 
struct my family; those exercises universally ceasing in the parish- 
churches : so as people had no principles, and grew very ignorant of 
even the common points of Christianity; all devotion being now placed 
in hearing sermons and discourses of speculative and notional things.* 

And the transition is indicated in two aneedbtes of Bishop 
Ken’s life (to be found in Mr. Hound’s excellent edition of his 
prose works, pp. 8, 208); one of which proves that the itching 
ear had already taken to itself a congenial partner in the irreverent 
spirit. 

But, by whatever means effected, the result is clear. Cate¬ 
chising has been generally, if not universally, abandoned; for can 
language less be used, even though it be true that there is 

a peri^ical reP^tation of it for perhaps one Sunday in the 
year, when the children of a parish appear in their gayest attire, 
and those who seldom enter the church at other times go to hear 
them repeat—merely repeat—the Church Catechism ? This is 
not catechising, but the mummy of it; the same sort of me¬ 
morial of what has been and ts not, which is furnished in some 
of Qur collies by the appearance ot an old wooden trencher, to 
give the signal for grace after meat. And yet it is more than a 
mummy. As in all the old forms, which seem so lifeless in the 
.eyes of flie children of this generation, there is a providence in its 

* * TitnU Bvery licensed preacher ihall yearly, in propria perwna, preach twelve 
MfmODS at the )«Sat, within every diocese where his benefice doth ly. Of the which 
tf elvs, eightat the least shal be in his own cure. Btit if the said licensed preacher 
have two benefices, then he shal preach eight sermons at each of his bmefices every 
year at least.’—Sfry/w’# Appendix ^ Record*, B. Hi, § 32. 

preservation. 
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preservation. It is not dead^ but sleepetb; and it may encourage 
us to hope that a day will come when our hearts shall wake from 
their slumber, to realise the waking spirit of the forips which we 
have retained. But in the mean season we must confess and de¬ 
plore that catechising, as an engine of the Church, has been 
tacitly abandoned. 

And what sort of a time was it which beheld this abandonment 
without interfering ? It was the time of the dead palsy—an 
age whose soberness was latitudinarian, and whose zeal was 
schismaticaL Who can wonder at the success of those who pos¬ 
sessed life and energy in an age of death, though it were but a 
spasmodic life—a jerking, paralytic energy? And thus not only 
were souls lost to the Church, in the generation that then was, 
but the seed was sown everywhere of that anomaly, hereditary 
schism^ by which the very first principles of Church feeling were 
enlisted against the Church herself. Does she now appeal to 
the simple evidence of that which has been transmitted to us?— 
She is met by the allegation of a contrary tradition I Does she 
demand submission to authority ?—Alas 1 to uneducated minds, 
an authority of a century’s standing seems as awfully primitive as 
that of her eighteen hundred years. And further, unless ex¬ 
treme caution and wisdom be shown, there is danger even in 
the recovery of such schismatics to the Church, For if the 
pastor begins by shaking the deepest natural foundations of their 
faith—faith in the religion of parents, in the instructions of in¬ 
fancy, in all the associations of youth and nurture— what manner 
of Churchmen are his neophytes likely to become? The roots of 
the tree will have been cut in transplanting it. The converts, 
having yielded up all this to one man’s argument or persuasion, 
must, upon principle, be the readier to listen to another’s. 

Such is the disadvantage at which the minisfl^s of the Church 
are placed, in contending with enemies who have, as it were, 
stolen the defensive armour of Church feeling, while wielding all 
the offensive weapons of schism. And it is not unadvisedly that 
we ascribe all this, originally, to the decay of the catechetic dis¬ 
cipline. Proximately, the undoubted cause is the general igno¬ 
rance ; which, in spite of all the efforts which have been and are 
made to remedy it, is as deplorable in itself as it is likely to be 
fearful in its con^quences. The indicat^ns of an impending 
Jacquerie are, alas! not obscure. This is a melancholy admis¬ 
sion ; but one which brings no shame, for themselves at least, to 
the present generation of churchmen, whose glorious reproach it 
is that they claim to interfere too much instead of too little in 
education. And the truth is plain, that if> through %h& hostility 

. of 
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of many and the coldness of more, the efforts of the Church 
are inadequate, all others are futile. If she can do but little— 
thanks to those who would have her do less<^others can do no- 
things, either to remove the present evil or to avert that which 
threatens us. Nay, if ever so much were done otherwise than in 
her paths, the evil would be increased, not lessened. For what 
is teaching without rule of life?—what is the communication of 
knowledge without the inculcation of duty ? It is but to light a 
candle and put it into the child's hand before you turn him loose 
in a pnwder-magazine. Let politicians look to it; for theirs are 
the combustibles which are in danger. And if they will educate 
people without precautions against their turning out anarchists 
and infidels, they will have furnished Chartism and Socialism 
with able leaders. It is not knowledge, but principles, which 
are to be imparted—not the intellect, but the character, which 
must be formed—whether we look to men as good citizens on 
earth, or as partakers of a heavenly citizenship.* This the lati- 
tudinarian scheme cannot effect—scarcely, indeed, professes to 
attempt or to wish. The Church attempts it, and in the most 
thorough way, by teaching the duty of the Christian, as such; 
knowing that in this the citizen's training is included. 

It is true that the members of the Church, lay and clerical, 
have in time past been supine; and the clergy,,who as a body 
are not supine, have to bear the taunts, and stru^le against the 
evil of it all. They find continually the labouring classes unable 
to send their children to school after eight or nine years of age. 
They have to struggle, very often with little effect, to make those 
who are themselves uneducated appreciate the importance of edu¬ 
cation. So that, in a great number of instances, the Sunday school, 
which perhaps is rather better attended, cannot be devoted to the 
purposes of the Hbly day, to religious instruction and study under 
the pastor's eye, as a relief from the work of the daily school, but 
must be much occupied with the preparatory process of reading 
and spelling. Again, country farmers O dura messorum ilia!') 
are frequently unwilling that their apprentices, &c., should attend 
regularly; or at least, which comes to the same thing, they let it 
be seen that they care nothing about it. ' They think it much to 
make them come to church: the school’s claim seems utterly 
unreasonable. On the ignorance which results from this state of 
things the reckless sdiismatic builds his structure, with, all the 
instinctive confidence of his own congenial ignorance. 

The knowledge of the truth will not 1^ sufficient to secure 
men from ermr: for we know that there must be heresies, like 

. n ai ■ . . . I . . .... - M ^ -I 

^ Fbilipp.iu. where our version 
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other evils, in the world, for the trial of mankind. But is it pos¬ 
sible that such teaching as many of our sectarians deal in could 
have been listened to, had the catechetic discipline been sys¬ 
tematically maintained; had the flock had the Scriptural doctrines 
of the Church Catechism, e. g*., repentance, faith, obedience, 
prayer, and the sacraments, inculcated, expounded, fixed in the 
memory and engrafted on the understanding by the process of 
such teaching? Could they have been led to believe, for in¬ 
stance, that schism was a nullity, and the one Catholic and 
Apostolic Church a phantom, if they had been instructed in all 
the articles of the Creed in their due order and proportions ? 
We cannot resist the temptation to quote, from Dr. Pusey’s letter 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, the remarkable words of the 
late Mr. Sikes of Guilsborough:— 

* I seem to think I can tell you something which you, who are young, 
may probably live to see, hut which I, who shall soon be called away, 
shall not. Wherever I go, I see amongst the clergy a number of very 
amiable and estimable men, many of them much in earnest, and wishing 
to do good. But 1 have observed one universal want in their teaching; 
the uniform suppression of one great truth. There is no account given 
anywhere, so far as I see, of the one Holy Catholic Church. I think 
that the causes of this have been mainly two:—the Church has been 
kept out of sight, partly in consequence of the civil establishment of 
the branch of it which is in this country, and partly out of false charity 
to dissent. Now, this great truth is an article of the Creed; and if so, 
to teach the rest of the Creed to its exclusion, must be to destroy ** the 
analogy ’* or proportion of the faith. This cannot be done without the 
most serious consequences. The doctrine is of the last importance, and 
the principle it involves of immense power; and some day, not far 
distant, it will judicially have its reprisals; and whereas the other 
articles of the Creed seem now to have thrown it into the shade, it will 
then seem to swallow up the rest. We now hear not a breath about the 
Church: bj’ and by, those who live to see it will hear of nothing else; 
and just in proportion, perhaps, to its present suppression will be its 
future development Our confusion now-a-days is chiefly owing to the 
want of it: but there will be yet more confusion attending its revival. 
The effects of it I even dread to contemplate, esp^ially if it come sud¬ 
denly ; and woe betide tbose^ whoever they are^ who shall have, in the 
course of Providence, to bring it forward! It ought, especially of all 
others, to be matter of catechetical teaching and training. The doctrine 
of the Church Catholic and the privileges of Church membmhip 
cannot be explained from pulpits; and those who will have to explain 
it will hardly know where they are, or which way they are tn turn them¬ 
selves. They will be endlessly misunderstood and misinterpreted. 
There will be one great outcry of Popery from one end of the country to 
the other; it will be thrust upon minds unprepared, and upon an un- 
catechised Church: some will take it up and admire it as a beautiful pic¬ 
ture; 
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ture; others will be frightened and run away and reject it; and all will 
want a guidance which one hardly knows where they shall find* How 
the doctrine may be first thrown forward we know not, but the powers 
of the woild may any 4ay turn their backs upon us, and this will probably 
lead to those effects I have described.'—pp. 33,34. 

Bui it may be said that these doctrines (that of the Church, 
however, oooc€pi»<t) have been continually handled, if not in cate¬ 
chising, at least in the pulpit: so that only the vehicle has been 
changed. Again let it be acknowledged, that where catechising 
bad fallen ioio disuse, those who supplied its place with sermons 
did the 4>est that they kniw bow to do, under the circumstances. 
We yarne no one—God forbid!—for being zealous to preach the 
Word in sermons: ^ these things ought ye to have done, and not 
to leave jdie other undonethe blame rests on their exclusive 
devotion to one style of preaching it, and that not the one of pri¬ 
mary necessity. Men should have observed the order of the ex- 
ho^ll^on at the end of the Baptismal Service :—^ Ye shall call on 
ibe^mildto hear sermons; and chiefly ye shall provide that he 
may learn the (^ecd, the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten Command¬ 
ments,' &c. Salmons are to be heqij’d ; but, chiefly, the Cate¬ 
chism is to be taught. Nor was this change of views brought 
about without many solemn warnings. The distinction of style 
between sermons and catechising, their separate objects, their 
comparative utility, were continually set forth, long before the evil 
came to a head. To illustrate this, we had marked several pas¬ 
sages from Mr. Ley’s tract: but time and space can as little be 
extended as they can be annihilated; and it must suffice to refer 
especially to the citations from Abbot, Ussher, Wren, Hall, 
Fuller, and More. 

And, as the Bishop of Exeter says, has not experience also 
spoken; and is not its testimony on the same side? And does 
not common sense speak in like manner? Is a boy taught to 
write, or to mend shoes, or any other accomplishment, by a course 
of lectures only? Such attempts have indeed been beard of; 
but we need not dwell on the results. It is ^ the preaching con¬ 
ference,^ to use the happy designation of Bishop Hall, which gives 
the due degree of variety to keep up attention, and familiarity to 
create an interest; which enlists the catechumens themselves in 
the business in hand. The very tone of the clergyman’s voice 
and bis colloquial manner—so different from that of the pulpit*— 
have their important results. He is not shooting over their heads. 
It is a difference similar in kind to that which is observable when 
one sits by a person who is reading or talking. In the former case 
it has often Wn remarked that it is difficult to keep the atten¬ 
tion from wandering: in the latter, not less difficult to abstract it. 

The 
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The faculty of attention varies (more than any other) in direct 
proportion to the intellectual cultivation. With the young, and 
those who are children in education, it is at the minimum. They 
are like those little birds which must rise and fall on the wing, 
instead of sailing along in a sustained and steady flight. The 
attention, which cannot be kept fixer!, must be continually roused 
and excited to a series of exertions. It is very true that the 
teacher may not be able to go on so fast in his course as if he 
were merely to lecture; bttt surely the general cannot he said to 
be throwing away time, who only waim till his troops may come 
up. He might advance, perhaps, mtmh faster; but it would be 
alone. As Archdeacon Bather, with his strong sense and quaint 
language, remarks: ^ The little matter which the has told 

you he will remember; which is better than having a wise 
saying of yours to forget' (p. 25). It would, in fact, be a 
waste of words to expatiate on so trite a theme as the excellence, 
the necessity, of adopting the Socratic scheme for teach^g; 
in which (to use the archdeacon's words again) the catechist 
* first histrncts his pupils by questioning thi^ xTreaning into 
them ; and then examines^hem by questioning it Out of them ’ 
(p. 18). But there are various collateral advantages besides, 
making it supply a place for which the more elaborate style 
of preaching, by sermons, is insufficient. Not, be it remembered, 
as superseding this, but as paving the way for it, and going hand 
in hand with it, lest the seed, however good, be sown at random 
or in vain. 

For instance, how great are the facilities which it offers for 
handling trifles or incidental circumstances, or anything which may 
be casually suggested, such as might be a less desirable subject for 
a sermon; or such as, if preached upon once or twice, could not be 
treated over and over again, and brought back, and impressed on 
the mind so well by any other means* The value of this, in 
reference to children, is clear. Nor is it less, if the case of 
uneducated adults be considered. For iU value, in reference to 
children, is not derived fn>m any occult sympathy with the age of 
childhood, but from its suitableness to the weidinesd and ignorance 
of the unformed mind. Evety one,, therefore, who * occupieth the 
rcom of the unlearjxed,’ is in so far m the condition of childhood, 
and to be dealt with accordingly. And is not this the case with 
the majority of * hearers' in country places? What atfe they but 
children of a larger growth in understandings though without, 
alas! some of the most precious parts of childish character ? For 
those who Can benefit hy it, the wririon ought, indeed, to be 
retained; But does the majority ift a congregation consist 
of the advanced, the full-grown men, who, Iby doing the will of 

God, 
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God, have come to understand the doctrine; pr of babes, as jet 
unfit for strong meat?* Have they advanced, morally, beyond 
the Heed of, continued instruction in the first principles of their 
religion; or, intellectually, so as to appreciate or understand the 
characteristic excellencies of a sermon ? Rather these very 
characteristics, the points vvhich to the educated (i. e, those for 
whom it is calculated) are its excellencies, prove stumbling- 
blocks to the unlearned. Harmony of parts—close concatenation 
of argument—^all that pertains to'ijnity of composition, requires 
from the hearers the power of following from beginning to end, 
and of retaining all, from first to lost. This is only for the 
educated, or at least for persons of disciplined mind, to do. The 
many bear off only disjointed bits, here a little and there a little, 
which either, like ^ that sweet word Mesopotamia,’ mean nor 
thing, or from their isolation assume a meaning not their own. 
Perhaps, indeed, the secret of such success as some ranting 
preachers have, who go on for hours together merely enunciating 
one and the same proposition with every possible variety of tone, 
language, ind action, is simply this, that whatever is carried off 
from their sermon is worth as much J|^ itself as it was there—is, 
in fact, very often the whole sermon. Whereas, in a well-digested 
discourse, this would be to pick a piece of glass out of a mosaic— 
a link out of a chain—a letter out of a word. Such a hint might 
be taken without loss of dignity even from ranting preachers; for 
there is little of evil out of which no good can be drawn ; and it 
is an effort worth the hazard of some portion of dignity to open to 
the uneducated their share of the Church’s instructions in a form 
in which it will come more fully home to them. There is no¬ 
thing, provided it be applicable to the hearers, which may not be 
interwoven with the catechising. If the children have betrayed 
thoughtlessness, or passion, or stubbornness, this will be in the 
catechist’s mind, and his leaching will take the appropriate turn ; 
if the rest of the congregation are unpunctual in coming to 
church, or inattentive while there, there can be no difficulty in 
gliding to the considerauon of those particular matters, and 
eliciting from the Catechumens (without a knowledge on their 
part, which might do mischief) the fitting admonition or rebuke. 
And all sorts of allusions to neighbouring places, recent occur¬ 
rences, matters of local history mr tradition, can be used and 
worked iMO the caiecbetic teaching in a manner which would be 
inappropriate and ridiculous in a sermon. But, above all, the 
series of our Lmrd’s discoursed mad miracles, which are known to 
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* Old Fttllft are wligle jioints fox men to manage; but cate- 
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for ihm to digest’ ^ 
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every child who knows anything, form an inexhaustible fund of 
materials for illustration and comment. And if the meaning of 
what has been written above is at all indistinct, nothing more can 
be requisite than to meditate on the contrast in style between 
these discourses of our I^ord and any description of pulpit dis-* 
courses, to explain what is meant, and enable one to realise that 
particular system of instruction which the practice of catechising 
would encourage* 

And the evidence of facts •seems to establish the insufficiency 
of that adverse system which has wrought so determinedly, and, 
unhappily, so effectually, td the destruction of our catechetic dis¬ 
cipline. The assailants have pursued their plan with a courage 
and perseverance worthy of a good cause; and their success is a 
good lesson of what may be effected by these qualities: for, 
looking at the subject historically, it will be found to divide itself 
into several periods, iu which the afternoon preaching was suc¬ 
cessively forbidden—rebuked—complained of—connived at-^ 
sanctioned —recommended; —until at the present time, when 
we are rubbing our eyes, and beginning to see a little more clearly 
the real value of the origznai scheme,—when we would seek for 
help in the restitution of such a precious portion of our system,^ 
we find that the legislature has all but peremptorily forbidden* 
the ministers of the Church to do that which the Prayer-book 
quite peremptorily commands them to do- And yet the Act of 
Uniformity remains nominally tinrepealed! 

From the beginning it was foretold by wise men that certain 
results would follow from the substitution of sermons for catechis¬ 
ing : notwithstanding this, the substitution was made; tmd the pte^ 
dieted state of things has come to pAss, Is it not reasonable, then 
—is it not oar practical duty, to return to the humbler instrument 
originally provided?—an instrument rejected, not because it had 
failed, but simply because it was too humble, too laborious, too 
churchlike, for persons whose besetting temptation was always to 
slight the body of Christ, and glorify indwidual members; as the 
Church of Rome loses sight of the communion of saints in an 
idolatrous veneration for their relics* Be it remembered that these 
are the old paths—the paths in which we are cHrMImnd^ to walk 
•—the paths in which wise mep of old found It their wisdom U> 
walk—the paths which Were systematically followed in the purest 
ages, and gradually neglected as i^nor^ce or corruption pre¬ 
vailed, until the Reformers came, apA made it one of their proud¬ 
est boasts that they had restored the old way of catecbising.f 
- ■ ■ - -. - - — ■ ^- -. — . 

* Where shall the example stop? We know sn instance where a parish jniest has 
esMhedihe Church min tiis very 8unday*>foh6ble! 

t Luther's Works, tvi,'p^ fth., AS quoted In mt Ckirth4fiiitod<Sf 
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There are two antagonist principles in our nature^ by which 
tnen admire most the most opposite things—those of which 
they best understand the good, and those which they, do not 
understand at alL And so it is with sermons. There are two 
descriptions of them which are eminently popular with the mass 
(t. e« the unlearned) of mankind. One, eloquent and redundant, 
with fine words and rhythmical sentences; now lulling the 
hearers with its measured cadences, like the majestic flow of a 
‘brimming river—now tearing up trees and rocks, and sweeping 
all before it in one overwhelming flood of irresistible superla¬ 
tives: but to the unlearned, in either case unintelligible; or if, 
by chance, intelligible, still unedifying, because identified with 
the thought of the abilities displayed. It was characterised, 
better than we could characterise it, by the enraptured old 
woman's meek reply to the question, ' CouhL you understand 
the preacher you admire?’ ^Would I presujne? blessed man!’ 
The other is quite the opposite of what has been described. 
It makes no attempt at oratory; is independent of rhythmical 
sentences or musical delivery; is homely, though rich and meta¬ 
phorical in language; abrupt and irregular in style; profuse 
in illustration; in manner almost colloquial; abounding in short 
sentences, with frequent questiems interspersed; and continually 
full of suggestions, which it moves the hearer to follow up for 
himself. The characteristic of this, too, we will borrow, from 
one who said, 'It was nothing fine; but one's conscience does 
not talk fine' The reader will have recognised in these descrip¬ 
tions the preacher who (making due allowance for the difference 
between me pulpit and the desk) comes nearest to the catechist, 
and the one who is most remote frqm him. Both are, un¬ 
questionably, favourites with the unlearned, far beyond any in¬ 
termediate class. But are both legitimate ? Are both likely to 
do good? 

If this praise must be withheld from the high-flown preacher, 
it will be no slight incidental recommendation to the catechetic 
system, that it is calculated, beyond anything else, to train and 
accomplish the clergy in pointing their more elaborate discourses 
also, right at the consciences of their hearers. We believe that 
few of them, aftdSr a little parochial experience, will hesitate to 
confess that pne of the difficulties which have been most for¬ 
cibly presented, to them has been that of adapting the matter 
and style of their sermpns to a country congregation. To such 
as are fond of Speculation, it is by no means an unusual or un 
interesting study to contrast their first with their latest com¬ 
positions of the kind; and we believe that it is by no means 
without practical utility. We have ourselves seen an instance 

of 
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of this sort, in which a sermon, written when the author was 
fresh from the university, had been revised and corrected some 
years afterwards. Alas for the calligraphy of the MS.! It had 
once been elaborately neat: but it was now more like a blotting^ 
book than a sermon! Every tenth verb and noun (on a moderate 
compulation) had been scored oul^ to make way for shorter, 
simpler, and more idiomatic phraseology. But all would not do. 
Our friend had, it is true, got rid of his 

Mong-taird words in osUg and ation 

but 'the full-resounding march, the long majestic line,’ was only 
halting, not destroyed: Cicero was still there, though it was Cicero 
on crutches; and the rhythm which remained was, by the effect 
of contrast, more striking than ever; as a party of deserters are 
detected, in plain clothes, by the sound of their footsteps. 

Some may perhaps think that the ground is too narrow and 
limited for real advantage, inasmuch as the Rubric confines it tb 
the exposition of some part of the Catechism. But, simple as 
that little manual seems, every page of it teems with never-failing 
matter for edificatu)n. Let those who doubt the sufficiency of the 
materials look at the little ‘ Scheme of Christian Theology, accord¬ 
ing to the arrangement of the Church Catechism,’ which Dean 
Ramsay gives in p. 3. Let them consider even the Lord’s Prayer 
alone, which we are almost tempted to analyse, sentence by sen¬ 
tence, by way of indicating the scope which each offers to the 
most excursive treatment. But this is not necessary. There are 
various works sufficient to furnish any one who is willing to try 
—even if it be but as an experiment—how far obedience to the 
Prayer-Book will make his ministry effectual. Bishop Nicolson’s 
exposition is now republished : those of Ken, and Beveridge, and 
Wilson, and Hammond, and Wake may easily be procured. 
And, for further illustration, there are Andrewes,**^ Hooker, Jack- 
son, Barrow, Pearson, Kettlewell, and a host of other giants of 
our Church. 

But we do not ask for over-precision; and the Rubric will 
be sufficiently bbeyed, even though the Actual Catechism be 
from time to time departed from, in favour of portions of the 
Gospel history, discourses, parables, or miracles of pur Lord. 
These may be read or repeated^ and expounded by questioning, 
provided that the p^tor leads his lambs continually b^dc e^in to 
the Catechism# eliciting illustrations of it from the Scripture 
lesson, and commentaries on the Scripture in its*familiar words. 
To catechise well is indeed, with all the helps,, that can be fur<- 

. . .. . . . -.. f .... . II . . 

* Ws would recommend a glanes at Bid)op Ten Commandments 

to any one who fean that thew might be a4acK of matterf ^ 

nished. 
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nished, no easy task. It requires not only a g^i'eat deal of closet 
preparation and of natural talent, but other qualifications too. 
which nothing but time, observation, and labour can bestow. 
Yet ^ helps ’ may be used with good effect: with beginners, 
Mr. Beaven’s will be of service, while Mr. Rams<ay's Cate¬ 
chism seems equally valuable for those who are a little less 
ignorant; and the introductory remarks to each volume will 
well repay a diligent perusal. Archdeacon Bather’s charge is 
invaluable—stamped with thought ^d experience in every line. 
While tlie catechist is a novice, he would do well to read it over 
before every meeting with his catechumens. . But all these helps 
are little in comparison with the lessons of his own practice, 
which his weekly visiting, and the school, especially the Sunday- 
school, will furnish. Here he must educate himself that he may 
edify others; learning how to put his questions so as to be un¬ 
derstood, and to lead (for this is his legitimate object) to the 
right answer; observing how the laws of association vary in the 
minds of different individuals and classes, and how, therefore, his 
questions are to be arranged to make the chain easy; studying 
their characters, moreover, that to all he may give their meat in 
due season. And thankful may he be, if, as generation after 
generation pass away from the school, he finds his power of com¬ 
municating and eliciting knowledge increase—yea, but a little! 
Most thankful, if he sees the young men and women, whom he 
has known as boys and girls, regularly bringing their well-kept 
Prayer-books and Bibles (memorials of their good conduct at 
school) to church, Sunday after Sunday; retaining their relish for 
the evening’s catechising, while they have attained the capacity 
for profiting by the morning's sermon. . 

But though the Catechesis must thus begin in the school, 
it must not be remanded altogether thither from the Church. 
If it were, it* would fail of much of its effect even upon the 
children; and, besides, they were not the only persons for whose 
advantage it was designed.* To those who occupy the place of 
the unlearned in the congregation, it is as necessary as it can be 
to the children; and these, to be instructed in that which children 
ought to know, must he got at through the children. Frequently, 
they are untaught as children, without their teachableness; way- 

• George Herbert says of the country pargon,-^^He requires all to be present at cate¬ 
chising; first, for the authority of the work; secondly, that parents and masters, as 
they hear the answers prove, may, when they come home, either commend or reprove, 
either reward or punish; thirdly, that those of the elder sort, who are not well grounded, 
may then by an honourable way take occasion to be better instructed; foully, that 
those who are well grown in the knowledge of religion may examine their ground^ re¬ 
new their vows, and by occasion of both enlarge their meditahons.* But we must stop, 
or we shall be tempted to transcribe the whole chapter. 
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wwd as childhood, without its huinini^. They canttot be brought 
to'^school, and therefore tfeir teaching bittst be in the dtUrch. Too 
often they will not submit theiUselves to tea(;hu% of any kind, and 
so the lesson must be needed upon them flom catechumens: 
they be taught ai^y a parable, ait it the^ were listeners aftd 
lookerS'iasa, judges and riot doers. To end the catechetic 
system of the Church, if carefully fbUowedJ ririll afford the surest 
means in laying down the plain doctrines and enforcing the prac¬ 
tical principles of Christianity. They will thus reach many who 
would have stopped their ears and hardened their hearts aj^ainst 
any ‘ exhortation which spake unto^ them as unto children; and 
if at last the thought arises in tllmr minds that the catechist 
‘ spake of them,’ this will itself bo ri proof that’ the lesson has 
been laid to heart. ' ^' 


Art. III .—Edwin theEair ; an Histoiical Drama. By Henry 
Taylor, author of Pliilip van Artevelde.’ Xtondon. 12mo. 
1842. 

^T^HIS has been a money-making age. We are bringing no 
charge against it: we arc only stating a fact, the boast of many 
and admitted by all. But, Whatever other advantages may belong 
to the extreme of industrialism, it certainly does not seem 
peculiarly likely either to cherish the dramatic instinct in the 
iiiiiss, or to furnish the poet with the best materials for the drama. 
The pursuit of wealth, however honourable it may be in particu¬ 
lar cases, is not calculated, when it becomes a characteristic of the 
nation at large, to develop the more heroic portion of our nature, 
ur to piesent us with the humorous side pf things, or to fami- 
lianse us with those purif^ii% agonies, unselfish struggles, and 
dauntless encounters which form the subject matter of the drama. 
It is not in a golden mirror that society can see its own face re¬ 
flected with clearness. 

It will not he denied that another prevailing characteristic of 
our time, as far as the highly-educated classes are concerned, is 
its morbidness. From whatever source this morbidness may pro¬ 
ceed, whether from an excessive indulgence in private judgment 
and individual caprice, from van|ty> from repletion and satiet;y,'pr 
from a critical indulgt^ if'^we were the end of all thu^ 
and had nothing to do except Judge the^ that went before us-<- 
from wbjMfuier cause or ^rimmuariem of .causes it may have arisen, 
this xm^wdtt«l»,riBdji»ibtedly »&t$, and ,to a degree which 
in many cases hwkes onr bodies an bri||ntm |br diseases, our 
von. nxit. NO. cxui. 2 b religion 
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religion a spiritual nigbtraarej and society a continual sore. \Ve 
feel our own pulse in hand and foot, and record the progress 
of our digestion ; we know how our affections have been secreted, 
and do not much, object to turn our pioral being with the 
whole of our experiences inside out to gratify the philosophical 
curiosity of the passfcr-by. Such a tendency is fated m the 
interests of the drama. It is not so injurious to that species 
of poetry whose interest is merely individual and personal; 
and, on the other hand, it may be so entirely thrown off for 
a time (abstinence being more easy than temperance) as to 
allow of the composition of works whose character is wholly 
external. But the drama is ^he exact balance of the subjective 
and the objective: it reqviites< the mingled strength of intuition 
and of observation-—the ^ prudens interrogatio ’ of the philosopher 
inspiring that eye which yet can see objects as they are — 
and therefore the dramatic art can never be healthfully exercised 
except where there exists a certain equipoise between the faculties 
which converse with outward things and those which acquaint us 
with our own souls. This morbidness also, be it remembered, 
engenders egotism, and egotism with the mass degenerates sot)n 
into selfishness, and selfishness is destructive of sympathy ; and one 
main attraction of the theatre is that noble sympathetic vibration 
by which a single feeling is communicated at the same moment 
to a multitude of brother-men held thus in union. 

An analogous obstacle to tlie drama will be found in the ex¬ 
treme metaphysical tendencies of the present day. To pore over 
the psychological tablet of man, half map, half picture, to watch 
the growth of nascent instincts, to listen for the inorganic voice 
of objectless appetites, to wait for the breezelike movement t)f 
emotions newly awakened and slowly advancing from the shores 
of Lethe, to combine these semi-torpid elements of humanity with 
what art ue may, and at last to look through the mists of our 
metaphysical dream till we behold the phantom forms of men— 
our own reflection—all this may be most excellent in another 
walk of poetry, but it is not dramatic. 

It is not, however, from its intellectual bias only that we think 
the spirit of the age (as distinguished from the accidents of the 
time) wanting in dramatic aptitudes. Its moral qualifications also 
appear not exactly of the right sort. It is deficient in simplicity, 
in earnestness, in robustness—in that intrepid and impassioned 
adventurousness which desires and dares to watch>vthe gxeat battle 
of the passions on the broad platform of common life; anji in that 
elasticity of soul which makes renewed vigour th^ natural recoil 
from suffering, and a< deeper self-knowledge a firmer self- 
government the chief permanent results of calatnity^ Th^se are 

the 
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heroic virtues of out nature; and the Drama is the heroic 
walk of Poetry. Without these qualities it is ^ impossiye 
heartily and practically td* value a great dran&f^U literature as it is 
to produce it. We be dtawn to the^ the^fe by the fame of 
a succQjB^ul actor, or ^^plendout of ddenio decoration; we may-’* 
go thefe' ft*om idleness or caprice : but all tb^i is deepest and best 
in the drama will be thrown away upon u$.* Everything else 
may have, things better or things worse, but not this. We may 
write ornamental poetry as we may paint furniture-pictures, or 
descriptive poetry, or the uoblest lyrics, or the most profound 
pbilofl^hical pieces. We may descend into the depths of medi¬ 
tative pathos, or ascend into the legions of the mystic and the 
spiritual : but dramatic poetry wc^i^bsdl aim at in vain, unless 
we sincerely appreciate those mafiljr qualities which are the firm 
foundation of real life, and therefore of imitative art This is 
the reason that the time at which the drama rises up is the 
heroic period of a nation—the Heroic period not yet extinct, thoo^x 
passing into the intellectual, and therefore at once present in 
power and beginning to be associated with the records of a sacred 
and legendary past. We put off our coat-of^nxail to assume 
the iron buskin and the tragic robe; and the first sound from the 
stage is the note of sclf-gratulating strength,— 

• Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths.' 

It is while we still thirst for the great enterprises of active life 
that we desire to see them represented, while the game of society 
retains yet some of the warlike graces of a tournament, and be¬ 
fore our youth has relinquished its reckless humours or its ideal 
and half-fantastic elevation. It is before the social principle has 
become merged in the selfish instinct that the popular feeling so 
necessary for all true art, and so useful both by exhibiting the 
average and spontaneous judgment of men undeV v^ery various 
circumstances of life, and by enkindling through sympathy the 
deepest powers of the artist, retains its unity and its collective 
foi*ce. This social and sympathetic principle has been materially 
impaired by the exclusive character of modern intercourse, and 
by those arbitrary distinctions which break tip society into cliques 
and sets. It is before the principle of division and mechanical 
arrangement has supplanted the essential ties by the conventional 
modes of life, and weakened the tone of the indt 1 >$daal mind even 
while increasing its stores aci^muUiplying its implements, that the 
poet possesses that many-banded versatility of resource combined 
with that fiery and yet majestic intensity of mind, which is neces¬ 
sary to awaken his creative faculty and endow its creatbns with 
life and reality. ' 

2 B 2 We 
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^ We have stated a very few of the many reasons which incKjio 
hjA to believe that the age in which we live is undramatic. Life, 
however, iH life age, and there''can never be a time in 

which dramatic find its res(»(iE|ces if the impulse of 

the poet be strong eno^a to bear him u|> against drctuttiitonces. 
Of we had" one |Atoof eight years ago in the publ^mon of 
* Philip Van Arteveldej* and we have now another> to our minds 
not less conclusive, in tmt of ' Edwin the Fair/ 

The story of the drama may be summed up as follows:—At 
the accession of Edwin, the kingdom was divided into two parties, 
the adherents of the monks on the one hand, and those of the secular 
clergy on the c4her. Edwhp^ part against the monks, pro¬ 

ceeded, before he had beei^lchs^ally crown^ pr firmly established 
on the tbrone, to eject the.t^gulars from the benefices which they 
had usurped in the previousyeign. He betrayed, moreover, an in¬ 
equation to ally himself with his cousin Elgiva, whose family, and 
especially her brother Earl Athulf, were the chief support of the 
secular cause. Edwitfs first struggle is to bring about his coro¬ 
nation, notwithstanding the resistance of the monks, headed by 
Dunstan, and Odo the Archbishop of Canterbury. In this he is 
successful; but he rashly proceeds to solemnize his marriage on 
the very day of his coronation, and he neglects the military pre¬ 
cautions requisite to protect such a proceeding. The wisest of his 
councillors, Earl Leolf, whose presence might have guarded him 
against this indiscretion, had been a lover of Elgiva’s, and had 
retired frO)h the Couit when the king became his rival. 

The instant that Dunstan discovers the nuptials to have been 
solemnized, he causes the new queen to be seized and sent to 
Chester, there to be imprisoned until a synod should have been 
convened to decide as to the validity of the marriage—the king 
being also put .under restraint. 

The chiefs of the defeated party, AthulF, who had escaped from 
Dunstan’s liands, and Leolf, who had remained aloof, faithful as a 
subject though supplanted as a lover, rejoin each other in force at 
Tunbridge, whence they send prbposals of peace to the synod as¬ 
sembled in Londoii. A stormy debate ensues j but at last the 
terms offered by the royal party ^ rejected through the art 
of Dunstan. The m^ttriage is declared'void; the chiefs on the 
king's side, as ^well as E%iva, are excommunicated; and hero 
ends the third 

In the fourth Act we find Dunstatt practising on the king, first 
by promises and then by thfefats, with a view to procure his abdi¬ 
cation. At the Critical vnotxient, however, the Tower is stormed 
fiy Earl Athul^^andthe king release^ Dut^n esc^ing by flight. 

In the fifth Act the flight of Dunstan utarr^j^tea by the rising 

of 
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<a^,tlic popul«^e In his f^oUr^ wd he nAaJkes bis W|^h> Malpas^ 
ivhere the chiefs of his po^iy hdd assembled to consmer the ex¬ 
pediency of making peace* Puhstan sc^tin^Mev^ssembly to^he 
ivinds, and prepares f<)^ostiiUt!es. however, the 

natura^Ml^lt ofibe divisions producect^^unsta^ takes place in 
the Dafitsh inv^ion. For JDunstan this qsuwhity Hi aggravated 
the greatest affliction that could beMl hi^, in the death of his 
mother, who lay sick at Glastonbury when the Danes assaulted 
that place, and expires from the terror and fatigue of her flight. 
To her son she sends her last injunction that he should heal his 
country's wounds and turn his arms against the Danes. The 
spirit of the monk yields at last calai^ity, and filial 

]>iety, and he sends an overture It comes too late- 

Elgiva, impatient of her copfineifinpir, had induced jLieolf to aid 
her in a premature escape from Ch^iafter Castle. They ate sur*- 
prised and slam by Dunstan’s adherents} and Edwin, infuriated at 
the loss of his wife, rushes into battle, is defeated, and receh'cs a 
mortal wound. Dunstan’s party, however, In the very act of 
thanksgiving for victory, are overwhelmed by the terrible onslaught 
c)l the Dane. 

It will be seen, if not from this sketch of the story, from the 
elucidation for which this sketch will prepare the way, thftt the 
subject of ' Edwin the Fair* is not wanting in variety of interests, 
political, ecclesiastical, personal, and romantic ; and not less 
various are the modes of treatment. It is the privilege of the 
mixed drama to include and reconcile many different styles, the 
Ivnc and the comic as well as the tragic. Our first quotation 
sliall be from a part in which tlie lyrical element has a large 
share—the scene preceding the coronation banquet. The songs 
of the two fortune-tellers foreshow the fortunes of the Earls 
Alhulf and Leolf:— ^ 

* A Thane* Hark ye! are we blind ? 

The Piincesswas led in by brave Earl Athulf; 

And didst thou mark the manner of it, ha? 

Scholar, Methought she leaned upon him and toward him, 

With a most graceful timid eatt^^tethess; 

A leaning more of iifstiuct tha^n of purpose, 

And yet not undesigned. But think you thou • *,. ’ [They past, 

Heidu (siny^io a harp)* 

She was fresh and she was fair. 

Glossy was her golden hair; 

Like a blue spot in the sky 
‘Was her c|^r ajid loving eye. 

He waa true and he was bold, 

FuU of mirth as he coujd hold; 

Through 
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Through the world h^l)rokc his way 
With 1 ^, «nd laugh, and lightsome lay. 

love yc well; 

Chai^g^ the gates of Ilelt, 
and |ruth can ride it out, 

Come hindal song or battle about. 

First Priest, Our gallant Heretoch, the good Earl I^olf, 

Should have been there raethought. ^ 

Second Priest, He should have been; 

But there are reasons, look ye,—^’easons—mum— 

Most excellent reasons—softly—in your efer— [They pass, 

Thiorbiorya (sings), He^iltod^n the rock, and he looked on the sea, 
And he said his false Lo*^ * Love, where is she ? 

Have they bought her with and lured her with gold ? 

la her love for her lover a tale*that is told?*' 

Prom the crest of the wave* in the deep of the gulf. 

Came a voice that cried, ** Save! for behold the sea-wolf!” 

He stood on the rock, and hat)h>oked at the wave, 

And he said, “Oh, St. Ulfridl Who's this that cries Save!” 

Then arose from the billow a bead with a crown, 

And two i:^ds that divided the hair falling down. 

As the foaba in the moonlight the two hands were fair, 

And they put by the tangles of seaweed and hair. 

He knew the pale forehead—a spell to his ear 
Was the voice that repeated, “The sea-wolf is here!” 

” I confie. Love,” he answered. At sunrise next day 
A fisherman wakened the Priest in the Bay: 

“ For the soul of a sinner let masses be said— 

The ain shall be nameless, and nameless the dead,”—^pp. 81-91. 

These are good songs, and there are few things which it is so 
difiScuit to write. The moment we endeavour to give complete¬ 
ness or wholeness to a song the true lyripal spirit is lost. It is a 
vain labour to balance part against part; to elaborate some 
central thought, and illustrate it with metaphors which bfsve 
already done service elsewhere and are liow served up cold. A 
song is essentially fragmenWfry. It is a Nassef closely charged 
feeling suddenly finding vent, catcldng in its passage a stream of 
imaginative thought—^melting int(> lli and scattering itself abroad 
in harmonious words. One characteristic of a good song^ and a 
reason why .modern ^poetry we have so few, ii^U obj^ivity. 
The passion llSCpressed is unconscious of itself: it is borne by a 
happy instinct at once to its object: it sinks into that object and 
loses itself. There* exists a remarkabler analogy between the 
r lyrical and the dramatic faculties^ The piind of a dramatic poet 
knust, like th^ island of Prospero, be 

*fu|l of noises, 

Sounds, and sweet airs, that give delights and hurt not' 
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Xhe ground should be firm and strong, but the ^ which hangs 
above it must swell and undulate with mupic ever ready to shoot 
a sweet note through the discords of the^)^orld below, to put 
a kind interpretation oa every change, better things 

for thOftlhture. The\chaTacters of ^ d|ama ajo not mere indi¬ 
vidual men : they belong at least to a getlS^e, if not to a moral 
idcalj from which they have in fact b^n subtracted. Nor is 
nature in poetry mere nature: it borders' more closely than 
common life on an archetypal region of justice and of glory. 
Throughout the whole drama there must thus be infused a certain 
lyrical spirit, that is, a spirit of elevation, buoyancy, and vitality. 
Songs are this spirit condensed made visible: they are the 
sudden and electric flashes of thi|r,‘poptfcal element concentrated, 
mating itself to new forms, and the equilibrium of ima¬ 

gination and passion. By no other attribute of Mr. Tailor’s 
poetry are we more convinced of its naturally dramatic character 
than by the freedom and grace' of his songs. 

The Greek Tragedy, as is well knoWn, originated in the choral 
ode, and retained to the end of its nobler period a predominance 
of the lyrical character.* This circumstance is alone sufficient to 
account for the ideal structure of that drama, as well as its ele- 
vate<l spirit, and in part for the impassioned rapidity of its action, 
in which event followed event with a turbulent precipitance like 
the successive notes of a triumphal song. In England the 
species of poetry which, before the period of the drama, had most 
found its way to the hearts of the people was the narrative ballad; 
and if we imagine the ballad to have had something of the same 
influence in suggesting our historical drama as was exerted by the 
Ode on the Greek Tragedy, the conception ,will facilitate our 
understanding the great difference between .those two species of 
composition. Wc shall thus observe the necessary superiority of 
the classic Tragedy in poetic loftiness, and its inferiority in 
Viaricty, in detail, in familiar pathos, in'local associations, and 
in picturesque effect*. In some of these latter qualities the 
Historic Drama w ould seem to h^ve an advantage over our own 
'1 ragedy also. There is oo® remarkable difference between our 
romantic Tragedy and Drama, which is forcibly re- 

trailed to our recollection by the work before us. In pure 
1 ragedy iherk is> or there ought to be, inore of ^int^ity, of com¬ 
pact energy, and consequently of elevation, thatt ih the Historic; 
but in the latter species of composition tba defidency may be 
atoned for by a greater breadth of effect and tnore of philoso- 
]>hical equability. H^nce too the'historic drama presents us with 
a calmer and more widely instructive picture of human life. In 

* See an article on the / Otestea of .^eofaylaa ^ in our lart Volume. 

T ragedy 
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Tragedy Problem of Kfe is frtffe^sed upon our a^ttention: jaa 
the historic ^Tay it is solved. The former, from its very sup»-' 
rioriiy in coinpa^{Mi|i. ^oes m>t leaye^ as it were, room for light: 
the dii^erent €har^|iij%^ted "lo close te^^^er as to ibvershadow 
cacitt ot^er; '^thp^ stru^W ^f the action is, to a certain'went, a 
battle vW'd the reader's interest partakeiC’there¬ 

fore, of a certain breathless and supernatural * awe. It is not, 
bowevex^L when the nerves of feeling arc strung to a degree 
of extraordinary tenseness that we can appreciate the average 
motives of men—or trace out the threads of the web woven 


by human beii^ as they move by a natural instinct through 
the concentriqfBrcles of ^om^tiic, social, and political life. To 
learn this l^sqp we the course of action and of 

passimi devdfoping thems^^n^^y a process more leisurely and 
relaxed. It is thus that we^ ’shall recognise in man a being who, 
as an individual indeed, is invested with a mysterious Freedom 
which renders his desires a^4 desi|^ns inscrutable, but who at the 
same time, as a sodal being^ subjetrt to a Law that moves in him 
without his consciousness, atfd^by viitde of which Society becomes 
capabfe of possessing a natural history of its own. In Tragedy 
the gen<^lN||,^4^w is often lost in that disproportionate^ development 
of individddl Will which is necessary for the resistance of sfrer- 


whebning circumstance: in the wider and less temp^tuous ex¬ 
panse of the Historic'Drama, we have opportunity add ^piiUience 
to follow .out the working of the general law as it ihfluences 
the actions even of men whose motives appear most different; 
and, pursuing the social instinct thus along its devious course, 
we are gradually initiated into that ^ philosophia pritika ’ of man 
which gives us axlueto the true nature of. society, applying a 
principle of unity where ^nfusion seems to reign, and striking 
the key-note to the hanhdtiies of human life. The great idea 
of Tragedy is> as has been a hundred times observed, that of 


Fate: what then is that of the Historic Drama? It appears to 
us to be a very different idea—that u^oj^ly of Providence: We 
trace the circle all round, andk obscrvirkgfiPl^ converging lines to 
point to one spot, we find the solut^joT the complex system of 
actions and reactions in the wori S ereXe/ero /Sot/Xn). We 

acknowledge an Olympian poyver, not a hand from the shades— 
a pro\'idenca',j^ oppr^^smg and snbduihg mfitn, ba|Vorkin^ Vith 
hk strivings vIpIS rt works heyond them ^ and thus, while it vin¬ 
dicates the ways ot l^od, the Historic Drama ihstructs us likewise 
in the philosophic lore of nature and of man. 

It is obvious that, to fulfil this its peculiar office, the Historical 
Drama ough^tp embrace a wider sphere and compass of interest 
than Tragedy. Such appears to ^ the diaracter of the work 

before 
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befo^ 'us in a remarkable degree. Indeed in its comprehensive- 
nei^ and in its amount of detaiF^it Offers from historic 

dramas as they <Jo from Tri^edy. ' ^ 

Dunstan^ Wulfstan, Leqlf^ and Athulf, al^haracters of pri¬ 
mary imp^lancc: each of them llfilerest in its own 

way; while the different sources of interest ^are jstjJ’ balanbcd as 

to prevent the historico*'dramatic and the puedcal effects from 
being lost in mere intense anxieties for ^ individuals. Odo, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, tliough age h^^s deprived ham of 
the keener part of his intellect, and Dunstan's craft of that 
weight which wouhl otherwise belong to his vehement and un¬ 
compromising temper, remains on the whole a t considerable 
person from his past energies arid T^sent station; Claren- 
liald, the chancellor, may be dea^ejr^ed in a few Vords:— 
orderly, upright, versed in affairs, efficient. The young 
King, though, from youthful precipitance as well as carelessness, 
hardly equ^ to the needs of thV time, is worthy of his throne, 
brave as w^ell as gentle, single-heart^ tmd royal-minded, and 
exciting a deeper interest aa we beconi<f acquainted with his 
strength through his trials. The Queen-mother is the darkest 
of all the figures introduced, and has least to redeem fier: ma¬ 
lignant, wroQg-headed, and narrow-hearted; blundtSring on 
with a paralytic obliquity of mind; her religion a fpar; her ma¬ 
ternal lew an animal instinct. Of a very different order is Wulf- 
stan the Wise,—a recluse and a philosopher; subtle of intellect, 
yot simple as a child; a mind rather than a man; searching all 
things fcT their inner laws, and scarcely noticing their outward 
effects, seeing through n\\ objects, and therefore seeing them not; 
diawmg hil manifold wisdom from the sprhngs of intuitive and dis¬ 
cursive rea^n, and yet, with amusing and not unnatural perverse¬ 
ness, fancy^ his especial gifts to be knowledge of the world, and 
skill in the conduct of business. By the very largeness of his being, 
exempted from the agitations of hfc> like a ship which lies along 
too great an expanse f^f wgvqs to feel their shocks ; yet prompt in 
sympathy as well as deWipg where need is, and at a word of kindness 
moistening his visionaiy-4y€ft with that rise from no philoso¬ 
phic fountain or 01ym|>ian.j|p^. We are much pleased also with 
the ci^ract^r of the |*n|icOa» ^*<hilda, though it may be too slightly 
drawn to be ,^p^^iated. She is one of those beings 

whom in real^fe we feife without exactly or caring 

to know—innocent, devout, solicitous, and adding 

the gracefulness of Kef illustrioujf descent?'^ tbM of her youth 
and sex. She has in a siijgulat degree ^hat woiuaidy charm of 
blamelessncss whiph consist tlm rths^ce of salient 

points or disproportionate auff feaf this ttefifion we think 
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it was well coiffiired that should not see miich o^ her, 
but grow in part to undtottand her througfh the impressic^ahe 
makes on<iothers. tThe schi^r, the minstrel, the soldier, all love 
her; and %tt 9 en*^Bru>tfaer doeil^ no( hate her. The cha< 

rficter of Elgivwdoespitjrt much interest us; nor has that of Sidroc 
toft a 8troi^^pression’‘on our mind. Tot Earl Athhlf we shall 
q^ote the bjm given by Wulfstan in his programme, of 

a speech carefully constructed in his study for the benefit of a 
public assembly, but>vlihe many such orations, not destined to find 
a seasonable utterance;— 


* As one whose courage high and humour gay' 

t iver a vein of caution: his true heart, 
trepid though tt he, not blind to dthiger, 
But through imaghtlition’s optic glass 
Oieceraing, yea^'and magnifying it may be, 
What still he dares. .. 


By reason of MshOldoess, and yet apt 
For com^ji$m%^wing te that vein 
Of fancy whicb'e^fiiances, prudence which wards 
Contingencies of peril.’—p. 137. 

This .i^baracter, Atbulf, strikes us as drawn m^Uy from obser¬ 
vation,-<HPia4^ Dunstan from reflection and imaginative induc¬ 
tion. Leolf, more than all the rest, bears the impress of that 
poetic sympatlMT on the part of the author which is Ito essential to 
the vilj^nesa of the picture as Well as to its accuracy. He is. on 
the whole, our^vourite'^ but Iw a character so simple and majestic 
would be rather confgs^ than explained by criticism, we shall 
make our readers aoq^amb^ with him through thw following 
soliloquy. He has quitted the court, and is pacing the sea-shorc 
near bis own castle at Haitih&rs 



‘ Leolf. Here agaii I stand, 

Again and os^he solitary shore 
Old ocean pl^a as on an instrgm^t, 

Making that addient music, Whi^Qt knowp ? 
That ancient mutic; pnfy not s^^Sd *' 

As He who patted oeeott^^dry land, 

And Saw that rt wa8'gO<)A,r ^pon mine ear, 

As m die seasoa susceptifs youth, 

Th* mellcfik marmat fall8**-bat &ida the sapw 
];)<p[^>by distmnper; diall 1 sayt—by time? 
Eno%h:^|uctioQhas my life been spent 
Through the past decade, p rebate the edge 
Of early sensibility. The sun 

high, apd on the thoirifmghfares of life 
1 nhd myself a in mimile fij^, 


Busy 
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ike Auihi/r nfPhUip nw^ArtemVie. 

hJM'd to pleaB0^& The auQ shat! soon 
Dip vesteJ^ly,—^but oh! little iike 

Are life*j5 two twiUghthl. ^ould the last wereHisM, 

And the first last I tha^ so w^rnig^^13«^«tethed. 

^ Upon the thoroughferes pf ’TO 

, Beneath the noon-day sun, with 
S'resh aa thompnv^with hope of bre^l^gughb. 
Illuminated mists and spangled lawns. 

And woodland orlsotis and niifolding 'HOwers, 

Ab things in expectation.—Weak of faith! 

Is npt the course of earthly outlook, thns 
Revi^d from Hop^ an argument to Hope— 

That she was Ucen^ to the heart of man 
For other than for earthly ^liontainplations, 

In that observatory domidiited,.* 

For survey of the stars ? ^he night descends. 

They sparkle out,—Who coifies 1 Wulfstan’i 

Emma (to Sfiiwagi^ th^ side^scene). 

Go now and bring my father>^^^ py Lord, 

I fear you *ve fallen in love Wi^ Swttide. 

Leolf, A growing weaknpsii-^ot so tyrannous yet 
But that I still can welcome 3^xa my heart 
Myjpretty friend, , . 

iBmma* I thank you, my good 

Leolf. You find me here discoursing to tfepsi 
-* Of ebbs and Hows; explaining to the rock^' 

How from the excavating tide t^fey win 
A voice poetic, solacing though sad, ' 

Whichj when the passionate winds revisitlhem* 

Gives utterance to the injurics^ of time. ^' 

Poets, I told them, are thusmad^* 

Emma. rMv liord. 

It is not thus through hope, 

That you are pode poeticalr^%iV7^. 

The soliloquy aboi« quoted appea^|a us very beautiful; and 
not less observable is wpmanlylllilpatience of abstractions, 

and her iuimejliate Leolfi$46ep sayings to the personal 

well-being of We fAgt^t that our limits permit us 

bnly to refer our readers^l^^^^cuntinuadon of this scene, which 
IS rendered to us not by the philosophical dis- 

quudfions of WulfstjOSi hy Si *pi!Ofound moral pathos which 
pervades the^hefe, land harmonises it. , more unlike 

in many respeot«r fh«n Wull^ttan, I^eoll^ A^d it would be 

hard to find; yet drpu^stanifes draw that common 

element which exist$ ih e^uls thh.'vnost dissim^ar/ If Leolf re¬ 
volves the woes of hfe, not less ^ knows it pot, 

and she but halQ has the iA^vifh|^le SO^w pierced the 

bosom of his ydun^ companioft, If Wulfston caA moralise the 

fortunes 
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fortunes of others, he is ^ pot l^tpseif seeure: it is tinnoun^ to 
him that^liis daughter has pia4e a cland«atttie marriage, aiM'^s 
metapUy<^l dissertations W shddeajly reduced to the brief sum¬ 
mary, ‘ I have |»gr <^d>’ It is in vain that his friend would 

console him ' ' ’ . ' 


■n. 



K , Nay, nay, my wistihy fifieud,*— 
ton- My lord, ’ti* ®o- 

She is my daugh^r, hut no more my ehdd; 

And therein is a loss to parents’ heaits 
Exceeding great.’ ^ 

Yet, as Wulfstan the Wise forgets his wisdom udien touched 
himself, so I^lf forgoes his musings to converse ivUh bis ' pretty 
friend,’ anc^mma's gaiety triumphs over her pain. Her heart 
seems but the lighter for its,hloi^ng; and thus the three are 
made—as sorrow and jOy date make all human beings—fit com¬ 
panions. 

We have already rt^m^ed that in the Historical Drama 
the interest is as a social as of a personal kind. 

Knoira rather by hsfC ^jj^ortUAes thrm his actions. King 
E^iral, though safficteu^'d) supply the whole interest of a 
romantic,^em, could, hardly have held, cndS|>t nominally, 
the chief^l^d centrsd place in the plot of a drama. The cha- 
raeter ot, the <flge da^^ibed required also, we drink, riiat the 
\’arious interests of should notvhdhme to an^Jqidividoal as 

a centPA^ut rather tevplve round the foca$»|>omt of a pbiloso- 
phiealj,j|HyNa 't^ jieri^s of history most/worthy of dramatic 
treaun^t'are^«|^ those in which occur events of such 

obvious inmredt^(aa>«Cij^W5«4,ves to rivet our attention. Strange 
escapes, sud,dea .es^^P^ni^^i^foreseen calamities,—these will 
never appeal in vmu to th^gi^inpethieS of the most careless feeder ; 
bu| such eventSi no moM Iqsetm, can yield us no 

increase of political wi(K^gi> and af&gctdtmMbre (if there be any 
truth m what src have fia the fimet^ of the Historic play) 
no sufficient field fi>r the:^ bf the He requires one 

of those periods of social mti|kUnln|ion the national 

marries ate evolving themBel\i^,aciQO^iAg to some internal iawt 
in wfaii&|>rincijples. which naturally in the human 

heart, ^^tpre4'th{(iU8elve*% ihf^ind of teduse, r#ceivc 
a misskm tpj^&rj^Pltid tlm dedinies^pf M|ii«l man; in 

«hi<4 m<!^^^omd»^r,l(ta'««P>tru^le, and 

miumestiog Widest the great 

truth^dtat the progr<^ qf natUN^.liko fhal''tnjilumt, is the progress 
of ^md/ afid’depends da&l* mm«ly,0«i'the,|inta3tmis»ion of outward 
imptihHt#' 8H#t a.state^| I'f’i^aiited to us by the con¬ 
test feotwetri dsoiMurtm* <iwd«»Y power. As the 

interest 
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of this struggle was one general nature, so result 
wnHwe of permanent instruction tbe statesman the phi- 
loso|Hier. 

We think, then, the sub>ect of the us on the whole 

well oho$i^, though it possesses not the u^tantage concentrat¬ 
ing the interest on an individual character, inVwves, there¬ 
fore, a Considerable sacriftcO ot obvious effect, and peihaps of 
immediate popal#i?ty. Wdhout a principle of unity, indeed, no 
dramatic work can poSsibly be good i but thftt harmony of effect 
which is produced by some one predominant character, is, though 
a very effectual mode, still only one mode of giving unity In 
painting and in sculpture, it is not merely by means of a central 
ffguic that unity is given to a group, When the ptdsons consti¬ 
tuting that group, or the larger of them, direct then 

attention to a common object or «,«Oofn!gi(»i action, theio we 
bale unity; and we feel it the more strongly if something of 
a common expression be found in the d|^rent faces Variety 
is, ol course, necessary also, but wheard uaaSely exists there may 
be iound a lemarkable degree of amek;i|^ical likeness. There 
may exist m the various faces a rew^blance, as of kindred; 
or they may express the same passions in different da^ees and 
stages; or the passions winch they express may be allidA to each 
other, Ol suwirNtoental to each other. St3t^;iis t|^ Imity which 
we generally^ffnd in pictaree of the pldwp^rs-: and every one 
who has ever admired them wiU admit Ih^the effect of hl^mony 
thus com eyed to the mind (whether thr^gh a stE^cefor¬ 
gotten, or by the unconscious genius of tl# early^ii^ts) is often 
far moie full and satisfactory than that widCh'^e receive from 
modem works, designed according <tn thc^^mMest rules of com¬ 
positional and executed with the tnoa|^M^ble desire to balance 
colours, and to subordumte accessories^^pafep^j 

Of this nature is the ninty which per^ip^ die drama before us. 
Throughout it we find one^fpi^ » theSl^Ss namely, of England 
in the time of that stn&feami which rjiigad with anch violence be¬ 
tween the ^m^pf the meawol thought.’ Throughoiit 

the whole play we trace Working ite way in different 

chaiacters accordn^ to di^^b^aifebation, varying with their 
vaneties, but everywhere rlo one ia too high or too 

low to take a^^r^tin this greatt (gmtoat, f^^iMdiotlmr’s 

‘ mean and to the caily 

defence, while persecatcdftiy Hs* 'Paat miadtl^ltii^^bvef-preSeftt 
fears.’ The Pnnecs% the ^bwctjkm> ahd super¬ 

stition has touched thot^h ^ tainted 'knr pletawai> ptnity of 
spirit.’ The monks are ' raving aC and see s^ns and 

wonders in his mcKkltf^iii0uaM|igaA#4is^^ weather; the 

nobles 
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nobi^ ^ow tbema&ives to bij^r’niarsballed at hU pleasure in the 
field of iMrttle. The Ardili^op of Caoterbury gt6v/& jMous 
ere long f-iKat endeavours • ^ vaia to sepaiate hi« fortunes from 
those of the inl^ilf^4S|Rrit of the age> The characters arrayed on 
the other aule 'Wire deeply impressed with the «ent<^omst 

principle. is barmy more earnest in her love for !^dtvin than 

lU her hatred of dte monastic party: the Earls Leolf and Athulf 
are full of the high*minded indignation of nobles twho have longielt 
themselves supplanted in the affections of the people, and at last 
find themselves assayed even with their own, weapons of military 
force. The king’s jester has learned to value a sharp saying against 
DuUfltatt above his other witticisms: even the recluse philosopher, 
Wulfstan £he Wise, though^ as he rather unnecessarily assures us, 
' never facticitts or infimuedi’^lorgets his secluded habits to mingle 
in the tumult of the titoe^ »{md gives an account of Dunstan’s cha¬ 


racter, which, however applicable to a part of that strange com¬ 
plex, does not intimate ^at the philosopher has in this instance 
exercised his greats with an entire fairness and equnni- 

*WntJkan, His, Sir, you shall find 

A spirit BUbdbldds, though full of fire. 

' A spider may he best be likened to, 

Which ^^eature is an adept not alone 
Jn worlOl^i^^ of nice geometry, 

Bat is bmloe a wary politician ; 

He» when h^e prey is taken in the toils, 

Wl^holds Idms^f its strength be spent 
With sttcf||«^'^dlt8 spirit with despair i 
Th^ and pre^omd delight 

FoUk stalks *j 

We think it wotd^^pily more boldness than of discretion 
to draw, after the laps^ pf so many year®, a character for Dun- 
stan, with any v^ry^^i^licit belief m its actual correctness. 
That character was a 'problem wbrn^ his own time and the 
succeeding j^es, men mbs^ed in All that we 

be certain of now is that A posterity has found 

it equally impossible to ui|4^n^ik|d^l^ati)d to forget, and over whose 
reputahmi su(dt< fierce ba^Ul'hWllf fought in our day, must 
have b«««i>'-^wE^tls^ cqub .pf ^thu- ihuc beroas a& false heroes of 
the vrorld*^^® evenls,,a man cl very il^rvelli^s qualities. In 
him* as there Was doubtless both goo<l and evil; 

but in- Wh*t ;>|^pbHioDS Were udugled we cannot, con- 
siderii^ h^ fittle .msWUsHve aam mere historical facts when we 
are ignomnt of the 'histonau'lp pinei^e of selection and mode of 
ccanbinaticDli, affect to demdev Mr< TaylpS has acted, in refer¬ 


ence 
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pnce to this character, as he tells UftJie has done with r^ard to 
mcid^Xtt, ^choosing from amongst accounts of the r^gn given 
by its early historians, where they conflict, those which best suited 
his purpose.' The dramatist is, however, boumi at least to ideal 
truth when historical veracity is impossible j and the inquiry, 
therefore, ^hich his readers will make is whether the character, 
as conceived by him, be founded on nature, and be consistent with 
itscli. The delineation, then, of Dunstan, as given in ^ Edwin 
the Fair,’ appears to us, after a careful consideration (for a glance 
will not enable us to understand it), profoundly in harmony with 
Itself, and consistent with nature—but nature under unnatural cir¬ 
cumstances—nature ‘ erring from herself/ He is not altogether 
evil: far fiom it. He has great aspirations—great thoughts— 
great, though not invariable, self-conteol. Nay, in an important 
sense, he is sincere. He believes in the reality of his struggles 
with Satan; and esteems himself the chosen instrument for pro¬ 
moting the glory of God in the world 

* Spirit of speculation/ oh rest! 

And push not from her place the of prayer! 

God, thou ’st given unto me a treunled being— 

So move upon the face thereofi that light 
May be, and be divided from the djaric^iess! 

Arm thou my soul that I may smite and chase 

The spirit oi that darkness, whom not 

But Thou through me compellest. power. 

Legions of piercing thoughts illuminate,. 

Hast Thou committed to my large eonStnand, 

Weapons of light and radiant shni^ of day, 

And steeds that trample on the tumbli^^^lQudB. 

But with them it hath pleased Thee to^ iuingle 
Evil imaginations, corporal stings, 

A host of Imps end.Bthiops, dark 
Suggestions of revolt/*^p. 13. ^ 

Contemplating, howev«M:, the SupreilEti^^^Being as a God of 
Power, and forgetting that ako a God of Truth and of Good* 
ness, Dunstan can only conjwv^e hie glory promoted by the bring* 
mg of all secular powers Iflibmfcsibn to the church; and 

his whole soul is thus by the tyranny of 

a single idea. Connecting jOj^tion of Goa invariably with 

that of the church considered as'itdomiocmt j^wei^e gnidually 
learns to associate the church wiih c1^^ehamph>ti; 

and the result is a spedea of 1Th~n undii* 

verted by those natural deSkfram whi^^]B^^cl mlMdf off (but 
which were intended for us equally as tOvcarry^off dnr cor^ 

Tupt tendencies, and channels to feed u« wodv healthful emodona), 
has the effect of heating and haxdenlng^ fbe soul alxi^t to mad** 

ness. 
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.Vman those genial in- 

^tieiK5^|rbi«?h artt pranc|||i^ of the;moral worhl. 

.•iwph 'solWs and liquids 

-o/. 1j|e (hna, w||, tii« 5 (ai!r^jite|.%ward, scarcely 

*bns<fd att-lil^^M laiiferjC» ja^'ijiliu'",. As, how¬ 
ever, it''Heawn 'ah authority 

equal to the di^few f*f an ambitiota'aprrtV snch men as wc> 
hav'etinferred«re Ibrced to pppn the inraginaiion of 

th«)se %ho^are daaq^e4 Jb^ tl^iy nr dn other accounts 


wish to^be^P^q^ JWwgh the eji^ci»b ; and in such an 

attempt they a^feJpyiBiely to faiilj(. siace they unite the cunning of 
madneat to the,tSutt<q|eef fanMi^hn, and;^’e;frequently favoured 
by circunH^aj|ices; aa by all the vices in man’s heart, and 

many of iftf’^Sle^lWS* of enthusiasm and knavery, in¬ 
congruous as it in order to produce one of 

those spinthal wo have succeeded in shaking the 

social fabric, and tf’rebgious revolution not truly sent 

Jqt the.irants of ^ bme. Without faith 
itrillh ^vell kncn^^ to Dunstan, who 
‘ WhoA>frusteth—knoweth.’ 

yhailatanism the 
rbtdi^to maj^ thd' most of acchlcnls, 
Sy, to keep doWn rivi^, and to preserve 
ulhtude, whcKsn; fppelite for wonders is 
h^hept quiet ^by repletion. The 
enough that he can move 

ih to go toi mopflitahj which will 

^ '4; 

^jpp^iar inconsistent 
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^ He for God ’ in the beginning of our career, and for ourselves 
before the close of it. 

Tempted, at once, and tempter, Dunstan could hardly have 
yielded to a more plausible suggestion than that of addressing the 
people in a language intelligible to them, and fighting the Evil 
One with his own weapons. This latter motive we find touched 
on at a later part of the play:— 

* But God, 

Who to the Devil incarnate in the Snake 
Gave subtlety, denies not to his Saints 
(So they shall use it to his glory and gain) 

Tlie weapon he permitted to the Fiend. 

Erratic Spirit, here thou art, wild worm, 

Piercing the earth with subterraneous toil. 

And there with wings scouring the darkened sky ! 

Still do I meet thee ; still, wherever met, 

I foil thee; sometimes as with Michael's sword, 

Sometimes as with thine own.’—p. 128. 

Here, as throughout, we find deceit founded on self-deception; 
and the words which wc have marked in italics will serve to 
illustrate the manner in which both are connected with a false 
and degraded notion of the Supreme Being. As for the par¬ 
ticular frauds practised by Dunstan, it is a mere prejudice which 
regards them as more base than any other deceits. How slightly 
we now condemn the fraudulent abuse of rhetoric, the law-courts 
and the parliamentary debates alike witness; and yet is there 
really less of evil in ^ God’s great gift of speech abused’ than 
in the wicked application of mechanical skill? Every deluder 
will of course use those arts best adapted to his own age, and 
indulge in much virtuous indignation against men like himself, 
who in their day worked with implements suited to the time: but 
falsehood is falsehood still, whether the tools it works with be 
coarse or fine. 

Such, then, is the character of Dunstan, as delineated in 
' Edwin the Fair.’ A fanatic devoting himself to the schemes of 
a distorted religion; an ini]>ostor working on the religious affec¬ 
tions of others for his own exaltation and tliat of his order. In 
youth not exempt from those excesses which in later life he so 
easily suspects in others. A lover of science and of art in an age 
when the former w^as accounted for tvitch^aft, and the latter for 
paganism. While young attaching himself to the sect of those 
who touch the viol or harp cunningly, and work in iron and brass; 
learning ere long to subordinate the artist to the fanatic leader—> 
to play on the heart of man as an instrument—to heat society to 
the temperature of glowing metal, and mould it at his pleasure. 

VOL. Lxxi. NO. cxLii, 2 C- ' Trampling 
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Trampling underfoot those ties of life which he in fact did not 
understand, and yet shrinking with constitutional softness from 
shedding blood, except in a case of necessity; mortifying his flesh, 
yet exalting his spirit; vehement yet patient—wary, yet pre¬ 
cipitate—and, at last, like a serpent which has caught itself in a 
hard knot, ensnared by the triumph of his own art, and self- 
strangled as it were through the success of his own designs, A 
character dark indeed, and calamitous; yet not without redeem¬ 
ing points, to which justice will not be done in the present age, 
or by those who— 

‘ Compound for sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to.’ 

There are too many who speak as if priestcraft were the only sin 
in the world—or, at least, the chief of sins—and Avho value them¬ 
selves on a certain hiereu-p^obia as if this singular disease were 
a virtue.* Nothing, however, can excuse injustice; and there¬ 
fore it is that we have been anxious to point out (wc fear at too 
great length) that in the character of Dunstan, the jiersonage of 
wheun we see most in the drama, there are many other qualities 
besides imposture,. ^ Pessiina enim res est errorum apotheosis* is 
the motto prefixed to ^ Edwin the Fairwe must, however, be 
allowed to that an exaggerated condemnation—not only 

of the error, but of tbe person in error—is an evil as great, and 
more uncharitable; and, furthermore, that we shall never be able 
to cope with any evil so long as we are afraid or unwilling to do 
full justice to the good mixed up with it. 

The character of Dunstan is powerfully brought forward in the 
second scene of the third act. He has imprisoned the young king 
in tte Tower of London^ and is meditating on his success, as 
well ^jkfpfi ihe means by which he may most easily carry his next 
great object, and induce the synod to annul the marriage of 
Edwin. 

‘ Dunstan. Kings shall bow down before thee, said my soul, 

And it is even so. Hail, ancient Hold ! 

Thy chambers are most cheerful, though the light 
Enter not freely; for the eye of God 
Smiles in u^^them. Cherished by His smile 
My heiart nae, and to Him 

Shall .testify lirworks a strenuous joy. » 

—Mdhinks that I could be myself that rock 
Whereon the Church is founded^ —wind and flood 
Beating against nie, boisterous in vain. 

I thank you, Gracious Powers! Supernal Host! 

I thank y6u that on me, though young in years, 

Yc 
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Ye put the glorious cliarge to try with lire, 

To winnow and to purge. I hear your call! 

A radiance and a resonance from Heaven 
Surrounds me, and my soul is breaking fortli 
In strength, as did the new-created Sun 
When Earth beheld it first on the fourth day, 

God spake not then more plainly to that orb 
Than to my spirit now. I hear the call. 

My answer, God, and Earth, and Hell shall hear. 

But I could reason with thee, Gracious Power, 

For that thou givest me to perform thy work 
Such sorry instruments. The Primate shakes, 

Gunnilda totters.—Gurmo! And of those 

That stand for me more absolutely, most 

Are slaves through fear,not saints by faith! *Tis well! 

The work shall be the more my o;Yn. 

Enter Gurmo. What now? 

Gurmo. You calhnl. 

Dunslan. I think I did. Send me those bishops.* 

It will not be denied that many of the thoughts expressed here 
and further on, in the sincerity of self-communion, are the medi¬ 
tations of a great spirit: but all that is true and just in them the 
sin of the fallen angels converts into poisoh. ^ The church is 
great,’ but Dunstaii is greater; he can fancy himself ^that rock 
whereon the church is founded.’ The monstrous audacity of such 
a feeling is in essence as blasplieinous as the device by which he 
afterwards deludes the synod: it is, however, in human nature. 
Dunstan was not the first man who had mistaken himself for 
God, In a lesser degree the same mistake is made by ^^y am¬ 
bitious man who endeavours to play the part of God in .th$, world 
—by every self-constituted potentate—who, instead ojT'doing his 
own duty humbly, and leaving the consequences to Ileaveri, per¬ 
suades himself that he can see the beginning and end of things— 
affects to move his fellow-creatures like puppets—and devises, 
whether for secular or sacred ends, a scheme of polity supposed 
to be capable of meeting all contingencies, and triumphing over 
all impediments. 

Our next quotations shall be from the synodlal scene, which is 
the centre of the action, and the part on wl^ich the main interest 
of the drama turns. Dunstan has now discovered, through his 
emissaries, that the archbishop has secretly deserted him, and that 
a large proportion even of his own friends have resolved on mak¬ 
ing peace with Edwin. He arms himself, however, for the con¬ 
flict, and not in vain. When, after a stormy debate, the synod is 
about to acquiesce in the terms proposed, he comes down into the 
battle, and as usual his genius is triumphant:— 

2 c 2 ‘ [Dunstan 
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‘ [Dunstan throws himself on his knces^ ami bows his head on 
the ground. 

Sidroc, He bends before the storm. 

Widfitan, AVill he not speak ? 

Sidroc. I know nut—yes—he is in act to hatch 
A brood of pestilent words, if I mistake not. 

He stirs, he moves—few moments are enough. 

Witlfsian. They say a louse that’s but three minutes old 
May be a graudsire; with no less a speed 
Do foul thoughts gender. 

Sidroc, Ha! we *11 see anon—* 

Faith of my body! up he goes—sit—sit. 

Dumtan (rising slowly')* I groan in spirit. Brethren, seek 
not in me 

Support or counsel. The whole head is sick, 

The whole heart faint; and trouble and rebuke 
Come round about me, thrusting at my soul. 

But, brethren, if long years of penance sore, 

For your sake suffered, be remembered now, 

Deem me not utterly of God forsaken, 

Deem not yourselves forsaken. Lift up your hearts. 

See where ye stand on earth; see liow in heaven 
¥e are regarded. Ye arc the sons of God, 

The Order of Melchisedeck, the Law, 

The visible,strrtcture of the world of spirit, 

Whicli.^ai^'and is, and must be; all things else 
Arc casual, and monurclis come and go, 

And warriors for a season walk the earth, 

By accidei^f .fbr these are accidental, 

But ye eternalye are the soul of the world, 

Ye are the course of nature consecrate, 

'Ye are the Church! one spirit is throughout you, 

And Christendom is with you in all lands. 

Who comes against you? ’Scaped from Hell’s confine, 

A wandering rebel, fleeting past the sun, 

Darkens the visii^e of the Spouse of Christ. 

But ’ds but for a moment; he consumed 
Shall vanish like a vapour, She divulged 
Break out in glory that transcends herself. 

The thrones and principalities of earth, 

When stood they that tney stood not with the aid 
Of us and them, b^re us? Azarias, 

Azias, Amaziah, $aul himself,' 

Fell they not headlong when they fell (rom us ? 

And Oza, he that did but touch the ark f 
Oh then what sin for me, what sin for you, 

For me victorious in a thousand fights 
Against this foe, for you as oft redeemed. 

That now we falter! Do we falter ? No! 


f < 


Thou 
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Thou God that art within me when I conquer, 

I feel thee fill me now ! Angelic Host, 

Seraphs that wave your swords about my head, 

I thank you for your succours! Who art thou 
That givest me this gracious admonition ? 

Alas! forgive me that I knew thee not, 

O Gabriel!’— pp. 173-176. 

Then comes the celebrated miracle of the voice from the cru* 
cifix,—‘ Absit hoc ul fiat :*— 

* Most of the Assembly fall prostrate* There is a pause of some mo* 
menu. Then Dunstan, who had remained erects with his hands 
stretched towards the Crucifix^ resumes. 

Oh precious guidance! Oh ineffable grace ! 

That dost from disobedience deliver 

The hearts of even the faithless! Wc obey, 

And these espousals do we now declare 
Avoided and accursed. The woman espoused, 

By name Elgiva, from the man called Edwy 
We separate, and from the Church’s pale 
We cast her forth ; and with her we cast forth 
Those three that have been foremost to uphold her, 

Earl Athulf, and Earl Leolf, and Earl Sidroc- 
Them we proclaim, by sentence of the Pope, 

From Christian rites and ministries cut off, 

And from the Holy Brotherhood of the Just 
Sequestered with a curse. Be they accursed I 
Accursed be they in all time and place. 

Accursed be they in the camp and mart, 

Accursed be they in the city and field, 

Accursed be their flying and abiding. 

Accursed be their waking and their rest— 

We curse the hand that feeds them when they hunger, 

We curse the arm that props them when they faint; 

Withered and blasted be that hand and arm! 

W'e curse the tongue that speaks to them, the ear 
That hears them, though it be but unawares; 

Blistered and cankered be that tongue and ear! 

The earth in which their bodies shall be buried 
We curse, except it cast their bodies out: 

We shut the gates of Heaven against their souls, 

And as this candle that I fling to the ground. 

So be their light extinguished in the |^t !*—p, 176* 

The business of the syn<xl is concluded by Dunstan’s speech; 
and, regarding that speech as in itself a work of art, we beg our 
readers to look at the construction of it. He begins apparently 
in a state of entire prostration, in order that the lofty courage 
of his subsequent harangue may appear inspiredi and not his 
own. Gradually he rises into a tone of rhetorical elevation, 

which 
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which itself ere long passes into a loftier strain of genuine 
passion. Still, however, he keeps his faculties in hand, econo¬ 
mizes his enthusiasm, and balances his assumed and his real 
inspiration, until, kindling at last as with the velocity of his own 
motion, his suppressed ardour bursts into a flame which com¬ 
municates itself at once to the assembly; and, finding the moment 
favourable—^for agitators like actors keep their powers of obser¬ 
vation serene in their most violent paroxysms—he throws himself 
on the credulity of his hearers, with that strange mixture of faith 
and impiety which belongs to the fanatic impostor, and triumphs. 
Equally well imagined is Dunstan’s change of tone when his craft 
has been crowned with success. No more poetical raptures or 
mystical visions, but words, sharp, plain, and concentrated, com¬ 
prising a brief enumeration of the offenders, and definition of their 
punishment. 

The introductory address of the Archbishop we consider of 
not less artistic merit, though that merit Is of a less obvious sort. 
It is an example of that level writing which tries the poAvers 
of a dramatist as much as his noblest passages, a species of Avriting 
which must ever constitute a large proportion of a poem, since 
without a ground of level writing it is impossible to estimate aright 
those more deviated passages which rise from it, or to prevent 
variety from becoming confusion. No part of a poem requires 
more art, both as to diction and metre, or a more delicate executive 
skill, combined with temperance and severe self-command, in order 
to give intrinsic value to a passage which alloAvs itself to borrow no 
interest from imaginative ornaments. The speech, to Avhich avc 
would also refer oiit' readers, is a business speech ; it gets through 
its work well, and seeks no more. A few single lines strike us as 
worthy of note, from the manner in which they bring the para¬ 
graphs preceding each to a sharp and decisive close; and a fcAv 
others, by a subtle alternation of succinct with periodic writing, 
illustrate the occasional outbreaking of the Primate’s vehement 
temper, through the official dignity which keeps it on the whole 
in restraint. The speech of Cumba, the conciliatory priest and 
meek man of the world, - 

‘ Whose faith is mounted on his charity, 

And sits it easy—* 

is an instructive example of that wisdom which knows that to 
convince before you have persuaded is a process as painful as 
shaving without soap, and which understands also how dishonesty 
may be kept within such bounds as neither to hinder a man's for¬ 
tunes, nor, in case his ambition should extend to posthumous 
honours, to hurt his epitaph. 

We shall next quote from the scenei In which Dunstan, appca.r- 

ing 
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ing in the character of Tempter, visits Edwin in prison; and de¬ 
siring, if possible, to avoid the spilling of royal blood, solicits him 
to the unkingly and unmanly act of surrendering his crown, and 
usurping that humble but secure happiness which Heaven does 
not accord to those who are called to fill the seats of terrestrial 
jwwor:— 

‘ Dunstan^ How does your Grace ? 

Edwin, Whut need for you to ask? 

Let me remind you of an antique verse: 

What sent the Messengers to Hell 
Was asking what they knew full ivclL 
You know that I am ill and very weak. 

Danstan, You do not answer with a weakened wit. 

Is there offence in this my visitation ? 

If so, I leave yon, 

Edwin. Yes, there is ofieuce. 

And yet I would not you should go. Ofience 
Is better than this blank of solitude. 

I am so weary of no company, 

That I could almost welcome to these walls 
The Devil and his Angels. You may stay. 

Ihmstan. What makes you weak ? Do you not like your food, 
Or have you not enough ? 

Bdioin, Enough is brought; 

But he that brings it drops what seems to say 
That it is mixed with poison—some slow drug; 

So that I scarce dare eat, and hunger always. 

Dunstan. Your food is poisoned by your own suspicions. 

’Tis your own fault. Though Gurmo’s zeal is great. 

It is impossible he should so exceed 
As to put poison in your food—I think. 

But thus it is with Kings; suspicions haunt 
And dangers press around them all their days; 

Ambition galls them, luxury corrupts, 

And wars and treasons are their talk at table. 

Rd^vin, This homily you should read to prosperous kings. 
Dunstan. Who shall read homilies to a prosperous King! 
Twas not long since that thou didst seem to prosper, 

And then I warned thee; and with what event 
Thou knowest; for thy heart was high in pride. 

A hope that, like Hernias, danced before thee 
Did ask my head. But I reproach thee not. 

Much rather would I, seeing thee abased, 

Lift up thy mind to wisdom. 

Edwin. Heretofore 

It was not in my thoughts to take thy head; 

But should I reign again • •. Come then, this wisdom 
That thou wouldst teach me. Harmless as the dove , 


I have 
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I have been whilonie; let me now, thottgh late, 

Learn from the serpent. 

Dunstaff, To thv credulous cats 

The world, or what is to a King the world, 

The triflers of thy Court, have imaged me 
As cruel and insensible to joy, 

Austere and ignorant of all delights 
That arts can minister. Far fioin the truth 
They wander who say thus. I but denounce 
lioves on a throne, and pleasures out of place. 

I am not old; not twenty years have fled 
Since I was joung as thou; and m my youth 
I was not by those pleasures imappi cached 
Which youth converses with, 

Edmn, No! wast thou not ? 

How came they in thy sight? 

Dunsfan. When Satan first 

Attempted me, *tuas in a woman's shape; 

Such shape as may ha\e erst misled mankind, 

When Greece or Rome upreared with Pagan rites 
Temples to Venus, pictured there or carved 
With rounded, polished, and exuberant grace, 

And^ien whose dimpled changefulness bctTa}ed, 

Through jocund hues, the seriousness of passion. 

I was attempted thus, and Satan sang 
With female pipe and melodies that thrilled 
The softened soul, of mild voluptuous ease 
And tender sports that chased the kindling hours 
In odorous gardens or on terraces, 

To music of the fountains and the birds, 

Or else in sHirtiug groves by sunshine smitten, 

Or warm 7 ^'inds kissed, whilst we from shine tp shade 
Roved unregarded. Yes, ’twas Satan sang, 

Because 'twas sung to me, whom God had called 
To other pastime and severer joys. 

But Were it not for this, God’s strict behest 
Enjoined upon me,—had I not been vow'cd 
To holiest service Vigorously required, 

I should have owned it for an Angel’s voice, 

Nor ever could an earthly crown, or toys 
And childishness of vain ambition, gauds 
And tinsels of the world,, have lured my heart 
Into the tangle of those mortal cares 
That gather round a throne. What call is thine 
From God jor Man ? What voiqe withinJ^s thee 
Such pleasutesHo forego, such caVes c6nfi^?’ 

H 

ISnainent as is Idto art of Dunstan in > this scene, we find him on 
all other occaslions a|>pealing with equal Craft to the weak point 
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in the character of those whom he deals witlu He moulds the 
queen-inothcr to his purpose, by irritating: her jealousy. The 
people he poverns through their fear of goblins and devils. The 
drunken nobles he infuriates, by suggesting to them that the king 
holds their debauched habits in contempt. For military leaders 
he has all the incentives of glory and revenge. For Synods and 
Wittenageinots he provides miracles; and for his creature Gurmo, 
when he halts in their flight, overcome with fatigue, an argument 
likely to weigh with him:— 

‘ Gurmo. Can I fast so long, 

And not be hungry ? 

Diinsia?!. *Tis the cry of a wolf, 

And he is hungry too. Make forward still.’ 

The low estimate which Dunstan has formed of domestic life is 
not without importance as a clue to his character and conduct. 
He addresses one who has just become a husband : yet the picture 
of love and happiness which he draws is wholly meretricious. 
Such sentiments are not an unnatural result of early dissipations 
and too late, asceticism; and we certainly cannot feel surprised 
that one who so little understands the sanctity of the affections 
should trample them under foot when they stand opposed to his 
schemes for the exaltation of his order. There exists.an asceticism 
connected with a profound sensibility to all that is pure, and 
beautiful in the human charities, and which renounces what it 
could appreciate only too well: asceticism, which indulges in 
cynicism, has probably arisen from sin, and leads back to it by a 
path not very circuitous. 

Dunstan, who has escaped from his pursuers and roused the 
country-people into rebellion, appears next surrounded by armed 
men, and ordering about the military leaders as easily and un¬ 
ceremoniously as he had before made bishops and monks his 
puppets. His fortunes are gradually darkening. In one of 
the earlier scenes we were made: acquainted with Dunstan s 
mother:— ' r '' 

‘The.Abbot listens tq no mortal voice 
Except his mother’s; and old Cynethryth 
Is fearful of divisions: for in-her youth 
* The splitting of the realm'within itself 
Was wont to sound a summons to the Dane^,'. 

: And fetch him o’er‘the seas.*—p.’1- 

Hcr apprehensions have turned out prophetic.. The Danes,pro¬ 
fiting: by the divided* state of the kingdom, make one of their 
terrible descents upon it; and both patties, the royal and monas- 
* tic, are scattered before their fury, like jtvyo fleets overtaken by a 
storni while engaged in deadly ‘ combat ; 


♦ Dunstan. 
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‘ Dunstan. No more of Wittenagemdts—no more— 
Councils and Courts we want not—Get ye back, 

Back to your posts, and pluck me forth your swords, 

And let me hear your valiant deeds resound. 

And not your empty phrases. Ecfrid, Gorf, 

Look to your charges—Nantwich stands exposed— 
Whitchurch lies open to the enemy— 

Burley and Baddeley have sold themselves— 

Wistaston is as imked as Godiva, 

And not so honest. Eadbald, Ida, Brand, 

What seek ye here, when honour is in the field ? 

Forth to your charges!—What! Ceolwulf too! 

{Enter the Coastwardens, Ceolwulf and /Et helrk,) 

And -^thelric! Why come ye hither, Sirs ? 

Must ye too have your parley and your prate, 

And leave your charges in extremity 
To join this gossiping Gemot? St. Bride! 

Is Somerset not worth your pains, my Lords, 

Or hath the Dane, too, from the seabord slunk, 

To prattle about peace? 

Ceolwulf. Lord Abbot, liear us; 

We are not come .. • • ‘ 

Dmistan. Not come to pule and prate? 

What are ye come for? If aught else ye seek, 

Ye seek it where it is not. Back to your charge! 

/Eihelric. You will not hear, my Lord. We have no charge— 
We have no force. Our men are slain—ourselves 
Escaped by miracle. The Northmen, led 
By Sweyne and Olaf, lauded yesternight 
In Porlock Bay and clipped us round at Stoke,— 

And, thinned as we had been, we fell perforce 
An easy prey. Not twenty men are left ‘ 

To tell the tale, 

Dunstan. In Porlock Bay! At Stoke! 

—Have I not bid you to your posts, my Lords, 

And must I bid you twice ? Get ye hence all. 

If news ye came for, ye have heard it.—Stop, 

Ceolwulf. Whither go the Northmen next/ 

Ceolwulf To Glastonbury it is thought, my Lord. 

Dun$ian, To Glastonbury do they go ? Alas! 

My mother there lies sic^.* 

In this'scencj the most impassioned of the play, Dunstan ap¬ 
pears in a new ’character; and the sudden change of his tone, when 
informed of his mother’s danger, is worthy of aliigh dramatist. 

Before we meet Dunstan again a further change has come over 
, him. His mother is dead—dead in conserjuence of the success 
which has attended her son’s pernicious intrigues. Retribution has 
begun. If Ed^in is deprived of bis bride, Dunstan stands bereft 
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of his mother, the only link that bound him to the humanities of 
life. A deeper calamity still has overtaken him. His faith in 
himself is gone ; and henceforward his strength is the strength of 
dogged resolution alone. As such it bursts forth once more in the 
ojncluding scene of the drama. In one point he was vulnerable; 
and we feel that the iron has entered into his soul. He has lost the 
wholeness and adamantine unity of his being. He may stand 
among the ruins which he overshadows, but the fortress of his soul 
is rifted from the base to the battlements. Victory itself could nut 
restore Dunstan to what he was:— 

‘ Why did I quit the Cloister ? I have fought 
The battles of Jehovah ; I have braved 
The perfidies of Courts, the wrath of Kings, 

Desertion, treachery,—and I murmured not,— 

The fall from puissance, the shame of flight, 

The secret knife, the public proclamation,— 

And how am I rewarded ? God hath raised 
New enemies against me,—from without 
The furious Northman,—from within, far worse, 
Ucart-sickness and a subjugating grief. 

She Avas my friend—I had but her—no more, 

No other upon earth—and as for Heaven, 

I am as they that seek a sign, to whom 

No sign is given. My Mother! Oh, my Mother P—p. 236. 

From this moment calamity after calamity overtakes the monas¬ 
tic party. Every hour brings intelligence of some new town 
sacked, or monastery burned, by the Danes. Thirsting for re¬ 
venge on the murderers of his mother, Dunstan stoops to conciliate, 
and offers terms to the king: but Elgiva has fallen; and the fol¬ 
lowing is the reply with which his reluctant proposals are 
greeted- 

‘ Herald, My Lord, he saith 

That with a bloody and a barbarous h^nd 
You have torn out the very sweetest life 
That ever sanctified humanity. 

He saith that should he covenant to make peace 
With the revolted Angels, yet with you 
He would not, for he deems you more accursed, 

And deeper in perdition. And he saith 

Not she that died at Gibeah, whose twelve parts 

Sent several through the borders and the coasts ! 

Raised Israel, was avenged more bloodily 
Thau shall Elgiva be, the murdered Queen. 

Wherefore he bids you come to battle forth, 

And add another crune or answjer this.*—p. 244. 

The concluding scene is in the Cathedral of Malpas, where the 

monks 
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monks have been performing a service of thanksgiving for their 
victory. On a bier in the transept lies the body of Elgiva await¬ 
ing burial, where it is found by Edwin, who, mortally wounded, 
has risen from his bed in the delirium of fever and made his at¬ 
tendants conduct him to the church in which his wife was to be 
interred. The wanderings of the young king on recognising the 
corpse, and the breaking out of his mind into light and passion 
the moment before his death, are deeply affecting, and appear 
to us, when compared with Leolfs last interview with Elgiva, 
a remarkable and instructive instance of the difference between 
the tragic and the pathetic. In this scene the injurer and the 
injured are once more, and for the last time, confronted. The 
king's wound opens again, and as the blood flows from him 
his fever abates, and he knows the voice of his destroyer. He 
dies summoning Dunstan to answer the cry of innocent blood at 
the judgment-seat of Heaven. At the same moment the battle- 
shout of the Danes is heard as they surmount the walls and burst 
the gates of the destined city; and it is in the strength of despair 
that Dunstan, collecting once more his energies, exclaims— 

* Give me the crucifix. Bring out the relics. 

Host of the Lord of Hosts, forth once again!’ 

The scene which we would contrast with this, as exemplifying 
the pathetic without trenching on the tragic, is the only one which 
suspends for a momfent the precipitated movement of the fifth Act; 
and it is the more touching for its stillness in the midst of com¬ 
motion, as it hangs like one of those little woody islands so often 
seen dividing the waters of rivers just before they reach the 
lapids;— 

* Elgiva, Oh Leolf! much 

I owe you, and if aught a kingdom's wealth 
Affbids could pay the debt .... 

Leolf, A kingdom’s wealth! 

Elgiva! by the heigrt the heart is paid. 

You have your kingdom, my heait hath its love. 

We are provided. 

Elgiva, Oh! in deeds so kmd. 

Arid can you he so bitter in your w^ords! 

Have'I no offerings of the heart, wherewith 
Tove’s servite to requite ? 

/ Le0l/, The least of boons 

Scattered ^5 Royal charity’s careless hand 
O’erpays my eerviOe. To requite the rest, 

All you possess is but a bankrupt’s bond. 

This is the kst time we shall speak together; 

Forgive me, therefore, if my speech be bold. 

I loved you once; and in such sort 1 loved, 
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That anguish hath but burnt the image in, 

And I must bear it with me to my grave. 

I loved you once; dcaiest ElgLva, jes, 

Even now my heart doth feed upon that love 
As in its flower and freshness, ere the grace 
And beauty of the fashion of it perished. 

It was too anxious to be fortunate. 

And it must now be buried, self-embalmed. 

Within my breast, or, living there recluse. 

Talk to itself and traffic with itself; 

And like a miser that puts nothing out, 

And asks for no return, must I tell o'er 
The treasures of the past. 

Elgiva. Can no return 

Be lendered? And is giatitude then nothing? 

Leolf, To me 'th iiothiny—being le*ts than love. 
But cherish it as to your own soul precious! 

The heavenliest lot that earthly natures know 
Is to be affluent in gratitude. 

Be grateful and be happy. For myself. 

If sorrow he my portion, yet shall hope. 

That springs from sorrow and aspires to Heaven, 
Be w'lth me still. AVhen this disastrous'war 
Is ended, I shall quit my counliy't shores, 

A pilgrim and a suitor to the love 

Wliich dies not nor betrays.—What cry is that? 

I thought I heard a voice. 

Elgtva, Oh Leolf, Leolf! 

So tender, so seveie! 

Leolf. Mistake me not. 

I w'ould not be unjust: I have not been; 

Now less than ever could I be,^or now 
A sacred and judicial calmness holds 
Its mirror to my soul; at once disclosed 
The picture of the past p7*esents itself 
Minute yet vividy such as it is seen 
In his last moments by a drowning man. 

Look at this skeleton of a once green leaf: 

Time and the elements conspired its fall; 

The worm hath eaten out the tenderer part**, 

And left this curious anatomy 

Distinct of structUre--^made so by decay. ^ 

So, at this moment, lies my life.^fore me,*— 

In all its intricacies, all its errors— 

And can I uiijust ? 

Elgiva. , ^ OK", more than just. 

Most merciful in jadgn:ieiit have you been. 

And even in censure kind. » 

Leolf ' Our Uvea were linked 
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By one misfortune and a double fault. 

It was my folly to have fixed my hopes 
Upon the fruitage of a budding heart. 

It was your fault,—the lighter fault by far,— 

Being the bud to seem to be the berry. 

The first inconstancy of unripe years 
Is Nature’s error on the way to truth. 

But, hark: another cry! They call us hence.* 

If this scene is the only break in the changeful rapidity of the 
action towards the conclusion of the .drama, on the other hand, in 
the earlier part, there are few exceptions to the smoothness and 
even tenor of its way. We consider the contrast in this respect 
to be stronger than is warrantable; yet some justification may 
be alleged in the art with which the earlier portions prepare 
us for the catastrophe, not only by familiarising us with the cha¬ 
racters of the drama and the part assigned to each, but also by 
impressing us with the magnitude of the interests at stake, and 
making us thoroughly enter into the spirit of the age. We feel 
that the action of the drama is advancing surely, though silently. 
All day long we watch the exhalations ascending : gradually they 
form themselves into a canopy over the fatal plain; and as in a 
moment the sun sets, the collected storm bursts, and the thunder¬ 
bolt falls. 

The instantaneousness of the retribution which overtakes the 
monastic party is not warranted by the chronological fact; 
but we are not prepared to say that Mr. Taylor has stretched 
too far the dramatist’s privilege by this condensation of events. 
The true cause of the Danish conquest is to be found in the 
divisions of England^ an# by the eye of the Seer, cause and 
effect are seen together as one. In real life our actions are so 
various, the tissue so confused, and the interval between our 
deeds and their results so considerable, that few men discover the 
moral of the drama; experience comes too late, and we are left 
practically to walk by faith, not sight. The poet, by a selection 
of events not less ideal than his creation of character, and by a 
privilege of compression which connects historical facts with their 
moral causes, reduces the chaos of outward circumstance to order, 
and iUbminatOS it .with the light of intellectual truth. For this 
reason ' all injutioti^ bonds ’ of Time are as easily broken through 
in the poeVs marshalling of causes and effects as are those of Space 
in the battles of the G^s. 

We should have irished to give some specimens of the humour 
with which several scenes abound, as well as of the keen remarks, 
ai^ppasms^ and truthl put in edgewise, that diversify them. We 
should have been well pleased fdso to extract Wulfstan’s descrip¬ 
tion 
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tion of Oxford: it will touch a sjwipathetic chord in many a heart 
that turns with i 2 ;ratitude and love to that ^ancient and venerable 
University,’ which, after the lapse of so many centuries, remains 
still a secure asylum for learning and recluse genius. But our 
space admits only the following piissagc talcen from the first scene 
in which Edwin and Elgiva converse together :— 

* E/fjiva. What a charm 

The neighbouring grove to this lone chamber lends! 

Tve loved it from my childhood. IIow long since 
Is it that standing in this compassed window 
The blackbird sang us forth; from yonder bougli 
That hides the arbour, loud and full at first 
Warbling his invitations, then with pause 
And fraction fitfully as evening fell, 

The while the rooks, a spotty multitude, 

Far distant crept across the amber sky ! ’ 

We shall now proceed to observe on some faults and failures in 
^ Edwin the Fair,’ one failure especially which surprises us In so 
(daborate a work, and one fault which we regard as by no means 
a trifling one. The underplot of Emma and Ernway, which in 
the beginning holds out the expectation of a light and pleasant 
interest to be interwoven with the darker tissue of the main story, 
very soon falls short of its promise, is but imperfectly blended as 
the play proceeds, and at the conclusion is left at a loose end with 
hardly a hint of what we are to suppose the upshot. Ernway is 
utterly superfluous; and Emma, but that she makes herself 
agreeable, would be felt to be almost equally so. It is clear to 
us that in the introduction of these characters the author made a 
false start, that he did not see his way before him distinctly, that 
he trusted to Fortune to ^ shape his ends, roligh-hew them as he 
might,’ and that Fortune used liim but scurvily in the matter. 
This failure we cannot regard as unimportant; but the other fault 
which we have to notice is a more serious one. I’he device of 
Dunstan, in conjunction with the Queen Mother, for betraying 
Edwin and Elgiva into an intercourse fatal to honour and inno¬ 
cence is in our judgment not only a blemish in the poetical con¬ 
ception of Dunstan s character, but a feature as derogatory to the 
higher interests of the story as it is offensive in itself. Dunstan 
is sufficiently exhibited in his character of tempter ^ the scene in 
which he endeavours to procure the abdication of Edwin : it was 
therefore unnecessary to embody the craft of the fanatic in a form 
so mean as well as so wicked. The scene in question too occurring 
so early in the work may have tho effect of presenting Dunstan in 
a light so odious as to incapacitate some readers from doing 
ju^ice to the lofti.er pert of Dunsten’s character. 
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The most remarkable characteristics of Mr. Taylor’s poetry 
appear to us its manliness and its truth. It is obvious that he 
writes not from an} peculiar theory of the poetic ait, though 
this has been often attributed to him, but in the manner most 
natural to him, and most congenial with his general estimate 
of thmgs> It IS on a moial base that the intellectual fabric of 
his poetry rests. Hence an entire absence of false sentiment 
and fabtitious effects: liencp also, in a volume which is a perfect 
storehouse of observation and reflection, we shall seaichinvain 
for a single remaik put forward for its biilliancy rather than 
its truth. He never solicits our S}mpathy for morbid sorrows: 
for real aflUctions he never pushes it beyond the limits of what 
is just and salutary. An excess of pathos is a fiequent source 
of weakness in modern poetry, though, as we are glad to observe, 
it exists in a much less degree than it did once. In the lower 
departments of our literature we jstlll find the traces of an evil 
as great. \Vc allude to that gross and plebeian craving for the hai - 
rowing and the horrible, which disgraces the popular literature of 
a neighbouring country. No doubt peisons will always be found 
who prefer intoxicating drugs to the purer aliments of the mind: 
but as there exists also a class of readers who look fpr moral and 
mental benefits as the result of study, and who have not forgotten 
that poetry is a study, we rejoice, not on^y on literary grounds but 
also for higher I'casons, that for this class such books as ^ Edwin 
the Fair^ are still provided. It is a woik full^of those thoughts 
which make books dear to us, and yet leave us independent of 
books. It is solid in its material, severe in its structure, and ele¬ 
vating in its spirit. It has no ornaments that distract the attention 
from the robust and permanent attributes of true poetry, no 
subtleties that destroy breadth of dramatic effect. It is nowhere 
so concise as to be obscure, and, on the other luiod, it is free from 
that diffuseness which makes the best thoughts as ineffective as a 
musical string r^elaxed till it can yield no sound. 

With reference to our introductory remarks, we must ako ob¬ 
serve, that in some respects Mr. Taylor’s poetry is distinguished 
from that of other poets of this age, whose merits are unquestioned 
and have stood the ordeal of time: we allude in particular to his 
aptitude for observing pbaracter and action. It is not only man, 
but men, that he takes for the snlgedt^matter of his verse; men iti 
all the relations of SdciaT and political life, civil or ecdbsiastical,— 
men awake to all ihe'oxcitements of a busy career, and fulfilling 
their parts with a jbehltliy energy. Mr. Tavlor seldom writes as 
a metaphysiemn, though frequently as a philosopher. As uncon¬ 
sciousness is a neo;»ssary condition of healthfuhiess of cha- 

certain suspension of consciousness, appears 
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to be requisite for the vigorous conception of character;—- 
which is perhaps the reason that metaphysicians have never 
been dramatists. It is as ill-judged to exercise the critical and 
the creative faculties at the same moment as it would be to 
combine the statue with the anatomical model by the use of 
some transparent material, and call upon us at once to admire the 
outward beauty of man's shape and the marvels of his internal 
economy. In Mr. Taylor’s poetry we never come to an analysis 
of the feelings, for it is not the passions, but men impassioned, that 
he describes: we seldom come to any long strain of merely specu¬ 
lative meditation, for his subject is not thought in itself, but 
thoughtful men. Passion appears to be valued chiefly as leading 
to action: nay, action itself is in some degree subordinated to reflec¬ 
tion, though reflection of so practical a character as to be in fact a 
form of action. It is in this respect that he pays his tribute to the 
age and reflects its spirit. Belonging, on the whole, to the active 
school, his poetry is, though never * sicklied over,’ yet sometimes 
shadowed over with the cast of thought (we do not mean mys¬ 
tical thought), in a degree which makes the principal difference 
between him and our early dramatists. So far as this predomi¬ 
nance of practical thought and flxed purpose tends to weaken 
his sympathy for natural and healthy passion, ^it necessarily tends 
to injure the popular interest of bis dramas, and to deprive them 
of that perfect spontaneity of movement and redundant life which 
characterizes those of our early literature. On the other hand, 
the blended dignity of thought and a sedate moral habit invests 
Mr. Taylor’s poetry with a stateliness in which the drama, is 
generally deficient, and makes his writings illustrate, in some de¬ 
gree, a new form of the art—such a form indeed as we might 
expect the written drama naturally to assume if it were to revive 
in the nineteenth century, and maintain itself as a brsinch of 
literature apart from the stage. 


Art, W,^Medii Kalefidarium: or Dates, Charters, and 
Customs of the Middle Ages, with Kalendars from the Tenth 
to the Fifteenth Century; and an Alphabetical Digest 
sotete Names of Days; forming a Glossary of the Dates of the 
Middle Ages, with Tables and other Aids for ascertaining 
Dates. By R. T. Hampson. 2 vols, London. 1841. 


plan and intention of this work may be best told in the 
words of the autlior, ^ ^ 

*Of a Work which is chiefly.fimuded on information derived from 
manuscript or printed sources} little explanation can be necessary. The 
VOL. X.XXI. NO. cxLXtf 2 D Original 
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original intention waa to cast into the form of a glossary as many of the 
terms now obsolete, being employed in medieeval chronology, as could 
be obtained by a diligent research, and to assign the bearing of each as 
nearly as it could be satisfactorily ascertained. In the prosecution of this 
plan it soon became obvious that the utility of the glossary would be 
considerably enlarged by determining the age of the term itself; and 
the attempt to effect this object with exactitude has necessarily intro¬ 
duced a multitude of ecclesiastical and legal antiquities which were not 
contemplated in the first design, but which are indispensable in many 
cases to confer probability on explanations lespecting which there may 
be conflicting opinions. Writers of considerable eminence on eccle¬ 
siastical subjects connected with chronology do not always agree in deter¬ 
mining the year in which several of the principal feasts were instituted. 
The variation sometimes e:9ctend8 to one or two centuries, and occasions 
difficulties which are not always to be surmounted. In such cases the 
leading opinions arc given, with references to the authorities on which 
they are founded.Innumerable instances may be readily col¬ 

lected from the glossary, in which it has been a principal object to 
assemble, in an alphabetical order, whatever might tend to elucidate the 
obscurities of the chronology of the middle ages. In order the better to 
pres^ve the utility of this department of the work by removing from it 
everyt^ng that did not immediately belong to the explanations, it became 
necessary either to reject many curious and not altogether useless facts, 
or to embody them in a separate department. The latter course has been 
pmsued. 

* The Kalendars, it is presumed, will be found of considerable ser¬ 
vice. They are six in number, of which two are incorporated in one, 
but the others are distinct. They range from the middle of the tentli 
century to the end of the fourteenth, and may therefore be supposed to 
contain all the information which can be expected fiom works of their 
description.*' Of one, of which the original is.believed to have been the 
property of King Athelstan, it must be confessed that it contains much 
matter that is not likely to prove remarkably useful, and it has been 
presented more as a literary curiosity than as an assistant in chronology. 
The obits of another have been retained, so far as they could be read by 
the transcriber, because it is possible that one or other of them may de¬ 
termine the date of some particular fact. For instance, we know from 
the Saxon Chronicles that the battle of Malden was fought in the jear 
993, and we ascertain, what is not mentioned by our liistorians, from the 
obit of Byrhtnoth, that it took place on the 11th of August.* 

Mr. Hampfton makes no parade of his researches, but he has 
diligeqt^ consulted manusenpt authorities, and bfUught forward 
much Aew and very cw;ioas matter, hitherto neglected or unem¬ 
ployed, He is> u^eHheless, rather deficient in ktiowledgc; and 
he has fallon into luany ^ors and inaccuracies, displaying want of 
editorial cate. defects, which we will pass over, are, how- 

evef> of very secondary importance ^ when compared with the 
flippant and irreverent spirit by wMch the work is completely 

deformecl. 
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deformed. Such passages as those relating to the anointing of 
our Queen (i. 194), and the observance of the Lord’s Day (i. 242), 
and the articles upon the Sunday (ii. 344), and the Sabbath (ii. 
344), are most reprehensible; and the coarse and outrageous 
abuse of the Roman Catholic Church is in that tone which, 
instead of checking superstition, only promotes scoffing at all 
faith, all devotion, and all religious observances whatever. Wc 
regret to be compelled to pass this heavy censure upon a 
work which might have been rendered very useful to historical 
students: but we must do our duty; and strongly therefore re 
commend, in its place, the clear and accurate ^ Chronology of 
Huiory^ by Sir Harris Nicolas—which, though less discursive, 
and less costly, contains all the information which can be prac¬ 
tically required. 

Those of our readers who are free from the labour of ascer¬ 
taining the dates occurring in historical or legal documents 
can have no notion of the perplexity in which such inquiries 
are involved. Take, for example, an era apparently occasion¬ 
ing so small a hitch as the beginning of the year. Yet our 
New Year's Day was, in the middle ages, only New Year's Day 
to a comparatively small fraction of the European community. 
Double-headed Janus, it is true, maintained his place at the head 
of the written kalendars, which, by tradition, always followed the 
Roman computation, so as to enable those who chose to reckon 
by kalends, nones, and ides to do so: still the practical caput 
anni shifted about, so as to compel you to be constantly on your 
guard. A very general commencement was on the Feast of the 
Annunciation, or the 25th March, which continued in use in this 
country until the introduction of the New Style in 1752; and 
although this change is a matter of great notoriety, it has never¬ 
theless been repeatedly forgotten by those who have had to deal 
with documents of comparatively recent dates, but anterior to 
that alteration. We have known persons, otherwise well-informed, 
woefully puzzled at the fractional-looking dates, e.y. 14 January, 
174f, by which careful writers included the strict legal computa¬ 
tion, and the other which was finding its way into use, though not 
recognised by law. 

Midwinter, Yule, or Christmas day, was a very common era for 
the commencement of the solar year, and appears to have been 
infuse from the age of the Anglo-Saxons to about the thirteenth 
century. There was a considerable degree of thought^ or, as we 
should now call it, philosophy, in causing the new year to begin 
from the ' mother-night/ whence, as it seetns, the sun, having 
completed his circle, stents forth agmn in bis race. How amusing 
it is to trace etymologies to their remote source, and yet how 
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sure and certain i$ the path when once it is found. Yule and 
Gcigotha look as if there was not the slightest kindred between 
them: yet they are both of the same stocky about as near as first 
cousins once removed. Their common parent is found in the 
Hebrew to turn or roll. This root reappears in eo/to, xyXiw, 
qaslleuy wallcn,^ and all their derivatives. From hence comes, 
by emphatic duplication, VaVaj a wheel; and, as denoting its round 
and rolling form, ffriVa, a skull, whence Golgotha. Such was the 
flow of form and thought in this great branch of the Semitic 
language. In the Teutonic, the primitive root became Hxoeol 
(A. S.) and Hfwi, more commonly written Yulei and this term 
grew to be a])plied to the winter solstice, because the sun then 
begins to turn or wheel round: hence the season is also termed 
Sonnenwende —as will be well recollected by those who are fami¬ 
liar with the great Teutonic epic, the Niebelungen Lay. 

Yule, at least, is easily found, being a fixed f<// 2 e-inark; but a 
more puzzling mode of computation was the one which very gene¬ 
rally prevailed in legal documents and transactions in France, 
accKH’dmg to which the new year began at Easter. Consequently, 
the computable solar year varied in duration as well as in its 
commencement in every year of the paschal cycle; and, inasmuch 
as the paschal y*ear may include thirteen lunar months, or neaily 
two Aprils, it is impossible, except from internal evidence, to 
determine to which end they respectively belong. 

But all these puzzles, with respect to the commencement of the 
year^ are as nothing compared with the difficulties of ascertaining 
the particular days in the course of it. Amongst us, nothing 
appears so easy and so evidently the thing, as to count on and 
on consecutively, dirough the kalendar month as it runs; but 
this plain mode of computation was, during the middle ages, 
entirely disregarded. The nearest approach they ever made to 
such a mode of reckoning was when they employed the Roman 
Kalendar. But that plan was rarely adopted: they almost uni¬ 
versally quoted the date simply by what, as the case may be, was 


* Gesenluf, in bu Lexipnn Hebrsicum Manuak, an .able though deeply-taiuted 
work, has a ytry curioua article in which be pursues the ramifications of this root 
throu^ many other languages and dialects. Gesenius is, throughout, an evcellent 
example of German industs^, and also of the conceit of German neology, lie illus¬ 
trates a guitar Hebrew by a comparison with German and English phrases 
in die following manner s **dcwfVemde mit welchem ich gegessen babe: im Englischeu 
mittrihcA—z, b. fh€hoolk^idt (LehrgebSude, p. 741.) ]^t,aftera while, 

he bethoujgbt him, and h# favotmi^in bis Errata with a correction—'**8.7441.8, muss 
die Engliicbe redeniattTo1UtS^m|: helssen: MeSsoAs tdtd yon say o/.’* This 
teminds one of George Fatil^4twri celebrated eiratum, Mu file last numt:«i of our 
Gazette-rFOr her Grace tlie Duke of Ri<duuoful—ivod—lus Grace tlie Duchess of 
Richmond*^ AndtbU acute judge of the utcetieitof living languages asks us, upon 
gtoundf, to sunender our belief in thd lEH^ration of tiie Scriptures! 

either 
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either the Christian name or the nickname of the day. Thus, the 
29th of December might be quoted as * Dum medinm silentium,^ 
or the Martyrdom of St. Thomas a Becket, or the Feast of St. 
Marcellus or St. Evroul. The 30th of December might be 
equally the Feast of St. Sabinus, or of St. Anysia, or St. Maxi¬ 
mus. The 12th of April may be quoted as Broncheria, or the 
Feast of St. Saba, or St. Zeno, or St. Julius, or St. Victor, and 
so on ; and what may be termed the governing name—that is to 
say, the one in most repute—varies in each country, and often in 
each diocese. • 

The first of the before mentioned classes of denominations 
arose from the designation given to the day from the initial words 
of some one of the Introits, Lessons, Collects, or other portions of 
the church service, which emphatically impressed themselves in the 
memory of the hearers. Such phrases as ‘ Da pacem,' .a com¬ 
mon denomination of the eighteenth Sunday after Whitsuntide; 
' Commovisti terrain et conturhasti eam^ for Sexagesima Sun¬ 
day; and ^ Duin medivm silentium/ for Sunday in Christmas- 
week (being the instance above quoted), are all portions of the 
Introits or other services appertaining to the respective festivals. 
Something like this prevails at the present day amongst school¬ 
boys, or at least did prevail in our time, ^Hurrah! to-morrow 
is Stir vp Sunday ’—the Sunday before Advent, whose Collect 
announces the glad approach of the Christmas holidays. 

A second class of denominations arose from usages and games 
annexed to peculiar days or feasts. ‘ Camiprivium ’ announced 
the sorrowful news that flesh-meat was to be banished from 
the table, and ‘ Carnivora' that beef might appear again, 
' Broncheria,' or Palm-Sunday, told of the strewing of the 
branches; ' Bohordicum,' of the mock fight (or rather not mocks 
for many a head was broken in right earnest) on the first and 
second Sundays in Lent ^ Der blaue Montag,' and ' Der 
schwarze Sontag, are so called in Germany from the colours 
of the church-hangings on Septuagesima Monday and Passion 
Sunday. 

But the great source of these denominations arose from the 
practice of appropriating each day to the commemoration of the 
Saints of Holy Church—their birth, their suflerings, their death. 
Thus did the temporal history of the Churefe militant become incor¬ 
porated, so to speak, in the chronicle of life; at first, by popular 
veneration or ecclesiastical usage, not having; any j^itive sanction, 
but in later periods by the direct authori^ of the papal see. 

We have inserted three red-letter da^s in^*d\xt kalendar by Act 
of Parliament, Vi^hich ought long since in have bej^ expunged— 
the 5th of November, the 80th of January, and the 29th of May. 

The 
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The services appointed for those anniversaries nourish any feelings 
rather than those of Christian devotion, love, or charity. It is a 
pain to hear them. Whatever may be said for those who framed 
them, in these days they are merely angry memorials of political 
sentiments travestied into devotional language. The heathen 
Roman raised his trophies of perishable materials, in order that 
the memory of the triumph over the enemy might decay and wear 
away: we engrave the chronicle of our unhappy dissensions upon 
the very altar of holiness. Repeal the statutes passed when men’s 
minds were troubled by fear, or excited by hatred or revenge. 
Let the Church appoint one annual solemn day of thanksgiving for 
national mercies, and one other annual day of humiliation for 
national sins, and relieve herself from the odious necessity of cast¬ 
ing three annual gauntlets of defiance against those whom she 
seeks to reclaim into her fold. 

Without doubt, many a name was inserted in the medkeval 
kalendar upon doubtful traditions; yet these have been some¬ 
what exaggerated: and when it has been triumphantly pointed 
out (if we recollect rightly, by Geddes) as a proof of the igno¬ 
rance of the middle ages, that they converted the Almanac itself 
into a saint, under the title of Sanctus Almachius, the critics quite 
forget the fact that Saint Almachius, a primitive martyr, being 
appropriated to the 1st of January by Venerable Bede, it is 
possible that his name, altered and corrupted, became that of 
the calendar. At least, this etymology is about as satisfactory as 
any which we find in the dictionaries. 

Such immethodical modes of marking time by names and 
quotations, appear strange enough tops; but the system will 
Income perfectly intelligible if we advert to the fact, that mere 
numbers obtain hardly any hold upon the memory. In those 
ages, when little was written and less could be read, when you 
h^ neither an almanac bound in your pocket-book nor hanging 
(Ht your wall, the old fashion was the best process by which 
to tix a day, in the common run of life, permanently in the 
recollection. The mind yearns for distinct identity. We have 
often thought it must be the last stage of human annihilation 
when John Thompson, upon entering the police service, is sunk 
for' ever thereafter in G 26; and such a topography as that 
presented by the dty of Washington, where A 3 and B 7 are 
the only dettominatith^^l Streets and squares, will for eVer de¬ 
stroy any pleasant ov|p^^cal associations to any given locality. 
We Can ^ead wl^^thtest of QttCen Philipps witnessing a 
tournament .in Chea^dde; but who would care about it if he 
' tfere told that^ee scaffold upon winch she sat to view the sports 
wSb fereded iilro 16 ? Thus, the mWiseval denomiihitions of the 

days 
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days constantly raised up pictures in the minds of the people, 
which supplied the want of written information; and, even in our 
own age, we may find how much more vivid are any recollections 
annexed to analogous instances, than those which you must 
designate by mere numbers. Try, if you can, to remember any 
given event which happened to you last year, and you will find 
how much more naturally you can fix yourself by any of the few 
festivals which arc left us—yea, even by the Lord Mayor’s day— 
than by any figure in the kalendar. 

It is a matter of considerable interest at the present era, when 
the principles of the Church are so anxiously scrutinised by 
iriends and foes, to recollect how and in what manner our present 
kalendar of Festivals and Saints’ days was formed. Our Re¬ 
formers truly and reverently proceeded upon the principle of 
honouring antiquity. They found ‘ a number of dead men’s names, 
not over-eminent in their lives either for sense or morals, crowding 
the kalendar, and jostling out the festivals of the first saints and 
martyrs,’ The mediaeval Church, as the Romanists still do, dis¬ 
tinguished between days of Obligation and days of Devotion. 
Now, under the Reformation only some of tht former class, the 
Feasts of Obligation, were and are retained, being such as were 
dedicated to the memory of our Lord, or to those whose names 
are pre-eminent in the Gospels:—the Blessed Virgin, the 
Apostles, the Baptist as the Precursor, and St, Stephen as the 
Prolo-martyr; St. Mark and St. Luke as Evangelists; the 
Holy Innocents, as the earliest who suffered on Christ’s account; 
the Feast of St, Michael and all Angels, to remind us of the 
benefits received by the ministry of angels; and All Saints as the 
memorial of all those who have died in the faith. Surely no 
method could have been better devised than such a course for 
making time, as it passes, a perpetual memorial of the Head of 
the Church. 

The principle upon which certain festivals of Devotion still le- 
toined in the kalendar prefixed to the Common Prayer, and usually 
printed in italics, were selected from among the rest, is more obscure. 
Many of them evidently indicate names which had been peculiarly 
honoured of old in the Church of England:—St, Alban, the proto- 
martyr of Britain; Augustin, the apostle of the English race ; Ve¬ 
nerable Bede; and King Edward tha CotjSe^BOr, the real jiatron of 
England, supplanted in the age of ps^^'^^valry by the legend^ 
ary St. George. Others must have ^beir high sta¬ 
tion in the earlier ages of the St, Augustine, 

St. Martin, and St. Cyprian; celebrity. 

A third class are, Saints who ejpo, ^comtnemorated; and 
if is a verjy^otts fact, and, aa we,)g^|eve, quite unno¬ 

ticed^ 
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ticedj that these Saints’-days, now considered os the distinctive 
badges of Romanisnii continued to retain their stations in our 
]K>pular Protestant English almanacs until the alteration of the 
style in 1752^ when fliey were discontinued. By what authority 
this change hx>k place we know not^ but perhaps the books ot 
the Stationers' Companj might solve this mystery. We take the 
first which lies before us, the almanac of the venerable Philomath 


Gadbury:— 

1 CttcumcmoM, 

2 Abel. 

3 Enoch. 

4 Chromach. 

5 Edward, Cuufeesor. 

6 Eptfkany, 

7 I p Eptphany, 

8 Marcellus. 

9 Lucian. 

10 Agatha. 

11 Higinus. 

12 Arcadiuf. 

13 Hilary b. 

14 2 pp. Epiphany 

15 Maurus. 

10 Kentigem. 


JANUARY, 1733. 

17 Anthony. 

18 Cathed Petii. 

19 Woolstau. 

20 Pi. JV. born. 

21 Septuagti. 

22 Tlieodore. 

23 Term begun. 

24 Wilfrede. 

25 Conv. St. Paul. 

26 Cletu9 

27 Christopher. 

28 Sexageiuma. 

29 Samuel. 

30 K. Chailes I. mart 

31 Cynacus. 


More amusing, however, is one of Gadbury’s livals, whom we 
find included in the same volume:— 


* Poor Robin, 1733, a new Almanack after the old fashion, wherein 
)ou have an account of the eclipses, the new moons, full moons and 
half moons, commonly called quarters; also the sign governing, telling 
you when to cut your corns, pare your nails, and many useful things not 
to be had anywhere else, with a discovery of an infallible method to tell 
fortunes by the Twelve Houses, being the first after Bissextile or Ijcap- 
year, containing a two-fold Kalendar, viz.: the honesty true-hearted 
Protestant old account, wnii the martyrs for pure religion ov 
TttK OWE SIDE, (mdihose who were justly executed for ploitintj /reason 
rebellion oh the other.* 

We select the nu>nth that is the richest, namely ;— 

OCTOBER, 1733. 

1 Jack Adams. 

2 Phalans. 

3 The season now 

4 declines a little. 

5 Leave pliysic oif, 

6 and stick to victual. 

7 ma. Say. 

8 Perillus 
, 9 Maifuborw^. * 

/lO BitXKHl. 
n Nesto^iui. 

12 Charon. 

13 iTIiAt fiesh upon yout 


1 Remigius. 

2 Leodegar. 

3 Thofnasb. 

4 Erdilcis. 

3 Ctioasbtbfiue. 

6 Magnus. 

7 20 a/I. 

8 PcSiig;io< 

0 IHanis. 

10 PauRne* 

11 4r. Gferff0 Itm t 

12 Wil 
43 Anon 



14 21 a/I. 
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]4 21 q/y. TVih. 

1 ) Severut* 

If) Gdllus. 

17 \udrey. 

1$ St. Idiice Evan. 

19 Plolexny 

20 Faust. \ irjf. 

21 22fl/V. Tnn 

22 Cordula Virg. 

23 Term begins. 

24 Areta. 

25 Cl 1 spin. 

26 Ainundus, 

27 Florence. 

28 23 fl/y. Tnn 

29 Narcibsus. 

30 K Geoige IL born^ 

31 Julian. 


14 back to lay* 

15 That summer labour 

16 washed away. 

17 Harnton^ the Bnickei, 

18 Cook, tfu Soiictlor* 

19 Scot, the Biewer, 

20 Hugh Pete/s, the Jester, 

21 John Carew* 

22 John Jones, 

23 Adnan Scroop, 

24 Dantel Axtei, 

25 Ciispiii. 

26 Who loves the law 

27 the term is come, 

2S Dut my advice is 
29 'gree at home. 

.30 Owen Bowen. 

31 Phelps the Set ihkr. 


We ivish our diligent and erudite friend Sir Ifenry Ellis would 
take ^ Poor Robin * in hand. He beats us; alas! how the keenest wit 
evaporates in the course of a century. We are utterly unable to ex¬ 
plain tlipjoke of introducing ^ Jack A dams’and ^ Phalaris* amongst 
the ‘roundheads.’ ‘ Poor Robin/ in his day, was the delight, the 
counsel, the guide of the English countryi-folk. They made love 
and beer by his directions; wooed the sweetheart and tapped the 
barrel, in the assigned planetary hour* His kalendar is the great 
treasure-house for allusions to local customs and popular sports. 
Quaint rhymes and ludicrous prose fill his pages, not always the 
most delicate or refined, yet perhaps as innocuous as the ‘ useful in- 
lonnation’ now presented to the ‘intelligence of the masses,’ by 
lus untaxed successors—‘ B, Franklin hom^ ‘ Voltaire died^ ^ Day 
when Oxford Dom get drunk,* and so on, as may be seen in the 
Temperance Almanac, to the great edification, without doubt, of the 
numerous respectable clergy and pious Indies by whom the said So¬ 
ciety is patronized. ^ Poor Robin ’ affords much matter for consi¬ 
deration. He shows that the tradition respecting the appropriation 
of the days to particular saints was considered by the common people 
as eminently Protestant, that is to say, as a part and parcel of the 
Church of England; and that an almanac without Saints for ev^y 
day was nought. We have neither space nor leisure to pursue this 
inquiry: but we do earnestly wish that some one well vei:sed in 
ecclesiastical history, for instance Mr. Palmer, would investi¬ 
gate the ‘ Kalendarnot with t-he view of ministering to antiqua* 
rian curiosity or idle amusement, but as involving principles of the 
highest importance. The secular power came to the aid of the 
Church by the shttute 5 and 6 Edw. VI. c<. 3. This Act commands 
all our present liturgical festivals to he observed; and their non-* 
obseivation is by no means cut act of discretion^ |;iut a breach of 
the law of the land. Of the peculiar sports iWd observances 

which 
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which had been attached by ancient usage and custom to peculiar 
days—the dancing round the maypole on the festival of St. 
Philip and St. James—the bonfires on the feast of the Baptist— 
aod the like—it is unnecessary to speak ; but the main feature, 
anterior to the Reformation, was the cessation from work and 
labour upon such festivals. The people had a time provided to 
rejoice before the Lord; and the exceptions in the Act show that 
such was still the spirit of the age : those who chose to work are 
merely wrmitted to labour. 

The Puritans abolished the Church fasts and festivals; and by 
their ordinance, 8th June, 1647 (Scobell’s ‘Acts and Oidt- 
nances,' p. 81), the feast of the Nativity of Christ, Easter, Whit¬ 
suntide and all other holidays, were utterly suppressed. But 
they were not so blind as not to see how this abolition might have 
an injurious effect upon the comfort and well being of the people. 
If, on the one hand, they discarded the festivals of the Church, 
they felt that, on the mher, some substitute must be provided. ‘ To 
the end, therefore, that there might be a convenient time allotted 
to acholars, apprentice!^ and other servants for their recreation,' it 
was by the same ordinance enacted that they should have ' such 
convenient, reasonable recreation and relaxation from their con¬ 
stant and ordinafy labour, on every second Tuesday in the 
month throughout the year, as formerly they had used to have on 
the festivals commonly called holydays.’ And in case of any dif¬ 
ference arising between master and servant conceining the liberty 
thus granted, the next justice of the peace was to have power to 
reconcile the same. Yet the foregoing ordinance was not thought 
sufficient to secure the comfort of the people; and by another, 
pa$sed on the 28th of the same month of June, 1647, it was ordained 
* that all windows of shops, warehouses, and other places where 
wares or commodities arc usually sold, shall be kept shut on 
said day of recreation, from eight in the morning till eight in 
the evening; and that no master shall wilfully retain his 
etpprenisce or other servant within~doors, or from his recreation, 
unless on ac(X)unt of market-days, fair-days, or other extraordi¬ 
nary occa^nand in such case the master was to allow unto 
such a|>prohtice, or other servant, one other day of recreation in 
place of that one thus taken away. 

The Pttritati»-*we do not use the word in reproach, but as a 
term of detf^ij^tkiifi—-were wise in their generation. In 1644 
they had enacted, by the ordinance ' for the restraint of several 
evils ott the Lord’s-day’ (ScObell, p. 37), what $h®y considered, 
imd not without truth, aaa great moral reform. Maypoles, 'a 
hit^heniah gene^ly abused to superstition and wicked- 

at stroke. The reqr^tlohs hitherto practised on 
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the Sunday were to cease. The arrow ceased to fly at the butt; 
the bowl rolled no more; down fell all the skittles; and the * lewd 
dancers ’ on the green were to be indulged with three hours* rest 
in the stocks^ for their own comfort and the edification of the 
neighbours. 

Let us be careful how we carp at these men. With whatever 
sourness^ whatever asperity, whatever ' anti-prclatical ’ feeling 
this enactment was made, it was founded upon a true and holy 
principle; and the general neglect of the Sabbath—nay, the 
encouragement given to its desecration by the Book of Sports—so 
entirely contrary to the principles and practice of the early Chris¬ 
tians—can be viewed only as amongst the national sins which drew 
down upon the Church of England that tribulation and punish¬ 
ment which she then experienced. Why should we be ashamed 
to confess the fact? we make no claim to infallibility. 

' All work and no play, makes Jack a dull boy/ Even the ass 
(annot be always kept in the mill; and the Puritan legislation 
points out one great practical object fo be attained by the due ob- 
scnance of the Church of England Festivals—practical, because 
%vhat may be termed the machinery of the Church all works to one 
end,—and if you maim one portion, it is like damaging a wheel in 
a clock, the whole goes wrong. The Saints’-days and other Festi¬ 
vals were intended by the Church to become outworks, defences 
}irotecting mankind in the solemn enjoyment of the Lord’s-day. 
The Puritans, by their ^ recreation ordinance,* scanty as their allow¬ 
ance was, showed that they understood the question in its practical 
bearings. Observe these holy-days according to their true intent; 
let the morning be spent in the house of God: let the remainder 
of thq^day be given to cheerfulness, and you afford to the labour- 
ing population—and we take the word ' labouring’ in its widest 
sense—-the means of reasonable and healthful recreation equally 
needed for body and mind; and you remove at once the tempta¬ 
tions which lead the ' masses’ to encroach on the sanctity of the 
Sabbath. Penal laws defeat their own object in such casbii. 
Sorrowful as the desecraflim of the Lord’s-day may he, in or 
around any great town, or still more in our tremenfleus metro¬ 
polis, it is far more sorrowful to feel that we ntge and seourge the 
labouring classes to this great sin, by the intense worry and drive 
of morbid activi^ which pervades the entire flrame of society. 
Enter the sqUalid trilderuesseS of Spiudflelds or Giles. Even 
make your jurogress through the quarters ihhabiied-% the better- 
most sort of o][^eratives and working trt^eTls, the hives of courts 
and narrow streets Where the brightest blese of summer never 
af&rds more than an adui^ and sickly j^^^p^whehs the sweetest 
shower of Spring falls polluted to ^hf gredndy Go farther— 

breathe 
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breathe the stifling vapour of the Arcade or the Bazaar, and look 
at the pallid countenance of the pining maiden, and you will 
be convinced that the absolute animal want of mere fresh air, at 
least for one day in the weary week, must become irresistible. 

Perhaps, however, there are no localities where we could so 
successfully begin to permit the poor, the needy, and the humble 
to enjoy again the liberty which the Church so joyfully wishes to 
bestow, as in the manufacturing districts. How many of the plans 
about which we now dream and talk for the benefit of the opera¬ 
tives, were really effected by the Church long ago, long before 
there were steam-engines or power-looms ? Daily service secured 
the remission from labour sought by Lord Ashley’s bill; and the 
Festival would now give the means of healthful relaxation and 
mental improvement, without trespassing upon that seventh of 
our existence in which we are not to seek our own pleasure, nor 
speak our .own words. 

‘What!’ exclaims the mill-owner, ‘stop the works for forty 
days in the year T Certainly. Do not you lose ten times more 
by strikes, and tum-outs, and Chartist-meetings, than by all the 
superstitions of precedirtg centuries ? 

Never can the Lord’s-day be duly and strictly observed, and )et 
in a kindly and affectionate spirit, untd the whole system of the 
Church service is restored. Those who seek to propitiate the 
‘ masses ’ by throwing open museums, and galleries, and libraries 
on the Sunday, give nothing of their own; they take away that 
which belongs to the Lord. Those who duly observe the com¬ 
mandment equally give nothing of their own; they give to the 
Lord what is his, and which costs them nothing. And, so long ns 
they who profess to honour the Sabbath continue, during the re¬ 
mainder of the week, to exact that crushing and continuous labour 
from those classes who are either directly or indirectly under 
their control, which drive* the objects of their rule to worldly 
amusements and recreations, or ‘ intellectual pursuits,’ on the day 
winch should be the day of holy rest—so long are they co-operating 
in the most efficient manner with the advocates of indifferentism 
and infid^ilj^ / You may give the most ‘ exemplary attendance'— 
alas! wbal^^;e^t of self-deception and bitterness is there in that 
woM * exei^l^ry,’ so applied—at church, or chapel, or Exeter 
Hall; alW^yf jptppj^ at the proper time in your pew or on the 
‘ platffirm ^ ,<u9i.scdve member of ‘ The Loid’s-Day Observance 
Society;’ dishdhute tracts imm ‘the Repository, No. 56* Pater¬ 
noster ^w.;’ or Bibles and Prayer-Books ihfom ‘the Christian 
Knowle^e Society’s House, No. 67, Lincoln’s Iim Fields;’ hunt 
all the donkeys off Hampstead Heath; bowl and roll the 
oranges down Primrose Hil); kick ike cake-baskets off the kirb- 

stone; 
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stone ; wheel all the old apple*»women to the workhouse; trundle 
the barrows to the ^greenyard;’ explode all the ginger-beer; 
swallow all the ' annual reportsnever read the Sunday newspaper 
— except in the ^ Mondays edition —and yet with all these pro¬ 
fessions and exertions^ if you so chain your clerk to the desk, your 
shopman to the counter, in short, all your slaves to the oar, as to 
destroy the comfort of week-day life, and only release them from 
their bondage when you are compelled to strike off the fetters, you 
merely goad them to violate the word of God, and mock the spirit of 
Christianity. What are termed the ordinances of the Church are 
only applications of the Divine Law. You must take all or none. 
Difficulties unquestionably there are in the way; but as is most 
truly and powerfully remarked by Archdeacon Manning, with whose 
woids we shall conclude,— 

* The habits of life are not so absolute but that a little firmness would 
soon throw them into a better order. Let us only resolve to “ seekjirst 
the kingdom of God,’^ to take the cycle and the seasons of the Church as 
our governing rule, and to make our lives bend to its appointments. 
When once the Church has restored the solemn days of fast and festival, 
and the stated hours of daily prayer, there will be an order marked out 
for all men of good will to follow; and, at the last, we shall once more 
see this fretful, busy world checked, and for a while cast out by the pre¬ 
sence of the world unseen. Its burthen will be sensibly lessened, and 
the hearts of men will have some shelter and rest to turn to in the dry 
and glaring turmoil of life. Then among us, as of old, men may go up 
in secret to the house of prayer, to make their sin-offerings, and their 
peace-offerings, and their offerings of thanks. No sun should then go 
down on sins unconfessed, or blessings unacknowledged; and if any he 
truly hindered, still in their own home, or by the wayside, or in crowded 
marts, or in busy cities, or in the fields—when the bell is heard afar off, 
or the known hour of prayer is come—they may say with us the Con¬ 
fession and the Lbrd^s Prayer, and though far from us on earth, may 
meet us in the court of heaven.*— SemionSy pp. 206, 207. 


Note. —Since this aiticle was paged for woikiug off. Lord John Maimers has pub¬ 
lished a * Plea for Natioxud Holidays,' in which he lias taken much the same view 
of the question which we have attempted to advocate. RegreHin^ tltti under these 
circumstances we cannot at this moment enter ifkto an examination Hi hts^ production, 
we do mo»i tarnetii^ recommend it to all who are inleceated in the welmre of the com- 
inuuity. It is written with ability, and, what is of tkr more iropottance than ability, 
in an excellent sairit. May the audior he strengthened at)d guided in the 

good course which he ^ begun, and may others of his rank and statiou follow bis 
cxaihple; for it is amoral such men as he promises to be, that the Crown will find 
its defenders, the poor and needy their most sincere and steady friends. 
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3 vols. 12mo. 

IPROM the days of John Gilpin down to those of John Jorrocks 
the doings of our citizens have had interest for country asw'ell 
as for town. The furthest removed, whether in station or in loca¬ 
tion, like to know how the Londoners proper live—how and where 
they ride, fish, shoot — above all, whereabouts, and after what 
fashion, they hunt Still there has always been an unworthy 
leaning to disparage and ridicule the prowess of the East; as 
if it were not hard enough in all conscience for peojde to be 
cooped up in bricks and mortar all the year, without having the 
slow-pointing finger of scorn proclaiming them cockneys whenever 
they venture forth for a breath of fresh air. ^The unkindest cut 
of all * is, that city sportsmen are mainly indebted to city pencils 
and city pens for this unenviable notoriety. 

The late Mr. Seymour, for instance (a thorough-bred cockney), 
published aft ips^ny sketches as filled half-a-dozen volumes, of 
which the field-sports of Londoners formed the staple, and which 
will outlive his more elaborate productions. Nobody can resist 
the fun of some of these delineations—especially in the fishing 
and shooting departments. At one page we have a country prac¬ 
titioner (a jolly-looking clown in a smock-frock) about ' to serv^e 
an ejectment;* that is to say, shove a smart fisherman into a river 
in which he is poaching; and hard by we have a City swells with 
shot-belt and gun, pointing to a dead sparrow across a piece of 
water, and exclaiming to a plethoric pugdog—' Fetch it. Prim; 
fetch it: vy, vot a perverse dog you are! ’ We have two urchins 
with one gun, tugging along a poodle pup by a great heavy chain ; 
the pi^ler observing to the shooter—^ Vot vith buying powder 
and shbl, and keeping that ’ere sporting dog, shooting’s werry ex¬ 
pensive!’'* A few Numbers further on, we have a sportsman 
taking a deliberate aim at a Billy-goat on a bank by a cottage; 
while his companion, as he opens a sack, exclaims—" Make sure 
^f him. Bob; I’m told it’s as good as wenison.’ Then comes a 
tattered seizing a common-councilman just about to fire— 

* you shooting at through the hedge? * ^ ’Ares! ’ 

‘ TfaeriiL thii:^ arn’t hares—them’s gipsy babbies!! ’ 

Strype ^iMimerates respectfully among the recreations of the 
Londoners in own day (the reign of Gecgge 1.) * riding on 
horseback and hunting with my Lord Minor’s hounds when the 
common hunt goes out/ We need harmjjisayx indeed, that the 
maintenance of a pack of hounds fi>rmed a o£4he expenses of 
many of the corporations in former times, juSt as the donation of 
purses or pieces of plate (p the race meetings does at present. 

But 
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But even in Strype’s day the joking had begun—^witness Tom 
D'Urfey on the Lord Mayor’s field-day :— 

‘ Once a-year into Essex a hunting they do go; 

To see ’em pass along 0 ’tis a most pretty show: 

Through Cheapside and Fenchurch-street and so to Aldgate-pump, 

Each man with *s spurs in ’s horse’s sides, and his backsword cross 
his rump. 

My Lord.he takes a staff in hand to beat the bushes o’er; 

I must confess it was a work he ne’er had done before. 

A creature bounceih from a bush, which made them all to laugh; 

My lord, he cried, A hare, a hare I but it proved an Essex calf.’*" 

We like the Londoners—their joyous enthusiasm is like tlie 
hearty gaiety of a girl at her first ball, while the listlcssness of 
many of what are called regular sportsmen resembles the inert¬ 
ness of the belle of many seasons. Colonel Cook, who hunted 
what may be called a cockney country—part of Essex—bears 
testimony to the excellence of their characters :— 

‘ Should you happen to keep hounds,’ says he, ‘ at no great distance 
from London, you will find many of the inhabitants of that capital 
(cockneys, if you please) good sporimen, well mounted, ajid riding well 
to hounds : they never interfere with the management of them in the 
field, contribute liberally to the expense, and pay their subscriptions 

regularly.Whenever I went to town I received the greatest kind* 

ness and hospitality from these gentlemen; capital dinners, and the 
choicest wines. We occasionally went’the best pace over the mahogany^ 
often ran the Portuguese u sharp burst, and whoo-whooped many a 
long-corked Frenchman 

Be it observed, there is a wide difference between the London 
sportsman and the London sporting-man. The former loves the 
country, and rushes eagerly at early dawn to etpoy a long day’s 
diversion, while the latter is a street-lounging, leather-platii|^ idiot, 
who feels quite unhappy ' off the stones.’ If railroads had effected 
no greater good, they had yet earned our eternal gratitude for 
diminishing, if not annihilating, that most disgusting of all disgust¬ 
ing animals, the would-bc sU^e-coachman. Not jhat we object 
to gentlemen driving four-in-hand—if well, so mu<^ the better for 
their own necks—but we groan over those benighte4 who, 

while following the occupation, think it incumbent 4e$c^d to 


Hllx to purge Melancholy — 1719 . ’■' 

\ ObsetvaOoQS on Fox-Hunting, p. 148. The derivation of cockn^ has gravelled 
oixXvphilologists. Meric Caaaubon is clear for —^not a bad bit of pedantry;— 

little dobbt it is a diminutive of coke, t. e.cook; and from the same 
are the French and ro^ife: foi^the levities and rices of the towns- 
fottlii w associated na tixie^iiiitilarnano mind vrith the one overwhelming ide«i of 
devotion lo delicate fte. 

Dr. Richordsoiit^fe^iest example h from Chaucer’s Tale .w 

*' * And when this jape is tald auotliev 

I sl^lbe balden a [fooQ or a Cokehay/ 

the 
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the mannei^s, the gestureSj and the articulation of the 'regulars/ 
who touch their hats to ladies, and turn in their toes and jerk 
out an elbow to their xnale friends. There was a smart paper in a 
recent number of that justly popular miscellany, the New Sporting 
Magazine, wherein this ‘ Sporting Tiger’ is well portrayed:— 

' The only possible mistake that may be made in judging of him by his 
akin may be in taking him for an opulent bookkeeper at a coach-otfice, 
or for an omnibus cad who has inherited largely. He usually wears 
a broadish-brimmed hat, furnished with a loop and string to secure 
it to his liead in tempestuous weather, and a long-waisted dark coat, 
with a widish hem in hcu of a collar, and uith astoundingly wide- 
apart hind buttons, very loose and ample in the skirts; his neck¬ 
cloth is generally white, and tied so as to display as much of his poll 
as possible; his waistcoat is easy, long, and groomish in cut, whilst his 
trousers are close-fitting, short, and secured under a thick, round-toed, 
well-cleaned boot, by a long nairow strap. His great coat, wrapper, 
coatoon, pea-jacket, or whatever he may please to call it, is indescrib¬ 
ably bepatched, bestitched, and hepocketed—consliucted on the plan 
best calculated to aiford extraordinary facilities for getting at halfpence 
to pay turnpikes ^Ith rapidity, ai^ for withstanding unusual inclemency 
of weather in an exposed situation. He saunters about with a sort of 
jaunty swagger, twitching his head on one side about thrice in a minute; 
he carries a slight switch in his hand, with which lie deliberately re¬ 
hearses, as he strolls along, the outline of a severe double-thongiug 
with which he means fo surprise his team —when he sets up one. What 
appears to interest him above all things in this sublunary scene aie the 
family affairs of stage-coachmen, and the success or failure of the coaches 
committed to their charge. He would rather be accosted familiarly 
before witnesses by Brighton Bill than by the Duke of Wellington.’ 

Such figures as this used to be very familiar to all who saw the 
arrival or departure of ^The Age’ or ^ The Times;’ but they 
are now rare. There survives, however, another and a still lower 
grade of London sporting-men—lower in rank—lower in eveiy- 
thing—who tend materially to bring the fair fame of our citizens 
into disrepute. We allude to the steeple-chase and hurdle-race 
riders. We denounce the whole system. It is bad in every point 
of view—cruel, dangerous, and useless—cruel to horses, dangerous 
lo riders, and useless in all its results—except, indeed, the fre¬ 
quent riddance it makes of fools. What can be more cruel than 
rewarding a noble animal who has carried his rider gallantly 
throughout the winter, when his legs want rest and refresjbnient, 
by a butchering race across country, without the wonted stimulus 
in the cry of hounds—and all for a few sovereigns sweepstake ? 
What can be more dangerous than the pranks of a set of hot¬ 
headed youths, roused perhaps with the false ca^rage of brandy, 
setting off to gallop straight across an artificially-^fenced country, 
against captatne who don their titles with their jackets, and retire 

after 



after the race into the p^V?Btey'o£'^ro<^^ stnblc-t»«tt? W it 
IS the speed of the ^Kes to ascertain, the 

smooth raee-cours© is and as to saying that 

liunters must be able ^to ^ thJirpaee/ we answer, that hounds 
must go even fai^tet tW tt»y ^ llj**W^rQ the psuJC that steeple¬ 
chases are ntUc^ at, Every «e«t tfe«f countries l>e‘- 

coming HWe cuidosed; U1*ti it i» su|rpo»ir^,that the hedges are no 
impediment to the fox hounds to saj^it necessary to ride a 
horse 'full tilt/ fthd 'at'score' while tll^y aro running. No 
doubt there arc bursts, but tlmre are few without siWne breathing 
tinM'—and at any ivUe the excitement ot the hoi]Nads tends an 
unpetus to the horse, which the sj^ur of the stcscple-chaser can 

ne'er supply. ^ 

An amusing book might he written on the 'genuine sportsmen 
of this our great eity; and we heartily wish Mr, Surtees of 
llemsteily Hall, Northumberland, to whom we are indebted for 
tlip \olumes named at the head of thii> paper, w'ould undertake the 
|o|j. 

Wo believe the Kppnig Hunt was taken up after the downlall 
of the city pack by 1 oni Hounding and Ins brother Dick, Dick 
died in 1813, leaving I'oin, who, though now, alas ! dead too, will 
iieun* die in*the annals of the chase^ He Inis been celebrated by 
Hood— but the greatest compliment iierhaps that could be paid 
him was tliat the Hpping Hunt died with him. Happy we aie to 
think that With our editorial ubiquity wc once joinetl the Epping 
I lunt. Though somewhat shorn of its glory—still Tofini Rounding 
was iluMG^the living likeness of GOiWgo Ill.-Hthc courteous host 
ot the Horse and Groom at Woodfoisd* Wells. 

* A snow-white hoiid, a cherry ^ 

A cheek of jolly bUtsh»' 

A claret tint laid on by Health 
With Master BeyBard^s 

We lulow not if Toni Rounding felt tho contempt that most oM 
lox-huttB'rs do^ for slag-hunting—but mtaialy, tjhe day we hat! 
the honour of athmding> there w^ns not much ei^ty in the out-of- 
<loois departniientf^ A stupid-looking hintt its head 
dingy nbbous, yvtts uncarted before a doeeti yelping uw«eable 
hounds, no exertidhs or persuasions of a blowzy whipper-in 
clad in grtf'ft, with the peak of his cep turned behimt 
the rain dowAbis back, could hnlucc to pack t(^cth®tl jOTg after 
i\ circuitous struggle of a mile or so,* hind* hounds* 
found thamsolves at the back of dUrilOlrse ami Qroom-tciwith the 
ical business of the day yet to ee^armence* 

Rut Sutrep'was die great scene of f^ears ago, m 

lliat county, ibafe three packs of fo^4iOuiui|i» owe of 
VOL. Lwi. Ko. exen* 2 i; howute. 
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Ahonnds, arid iniuiis«ra)>)^ pad(»^ barders* < When Mr. Jorrook«> 
whose exipkm we wt&r ooif vi^pioa<^g^ .^wted to astonUh his 
friend the Yorka^kiremari with the hriHiftCMiay of Surrey doinfjs, and 
mounted him foirv a day with ^ them *ouiids/ they overtook near 
Croydon a gentleman readii^ a long list decorated with a stag- 
fa^ at the tl»|^ cbcM4^ whaeh |»ick be should go tOj just wone 
the play^bills dutmg a ‘Temperance Corner * dimuriv to see 
which theatre is beidt^frrilrth patronising. 

We cmmol allude to those days without giving a word to the 
late ‘ Phrson ^Harvey of Pimlico/ as he was generally calletl. 
Many of oinr readers will remember a tall, eccentric, horse- 
breaker^lofdcuig individual, dressed in an old black coat, with drab 
breeches and gaiters, lounging up and down the Park on a 
thogough-bred and frequently hooded horse; that was the Rev. 
Mr. Harvey, an enthusiastic lover of the animal, and the owner 
of many valuable horses. He was fin amiable, inoffensive man, 
and an oracle in horse-flesh, particularly where racing mattcis 
were concerned. His last appearance in public was on New¬ 
market Heath, whither he %yas drawn in a bed-carriage, his feeble 
head propped up widi pUlows, to see the produce of some favourite 
win his race. But let it not be supposed tliat Mr. Harvey had no 
regard for religious duties: far from it. Though without pre¬ 
ferment, and long before the Tracts were heard of, he was a daily 
attendant at Church*: morning-service at Westminster Abbey 
invariably included him among its congregation. His style of 
iloing this, howeter, bad something of peci:^toity about it. Dis- 
dainii^ to walk, mi. bmngi^ moreover, an economist, he hit upon 
an expedient for providing dmlter for .his horse without *the ex¬ 
pense of a livery^stable. Hi* long equestrian exercises wearing 
out much iron,heidways rode that horse to the Abbey which must 
wanted ^hoeing, mAf so got standing room at a neighbouring 
i^pdtby; hixt at {i' not of shoes a>day would more than supply Ins 
the wmrdiy parson had tmly one shoe pnt on at a time, so 
^^Pbtt each horto got four turns! 

> Mr, Pnniel (inhis ‘ Rural Sports’), relates w singular instance 
<d^I*<mdoa]u^nne«s and management which be placed in 
tefoMoA vii%tbe exUsvaganco of modern establiafoncn^ — 


V * OdM^^BSton, clerk to an attomejii connexion 

sraported himself with balf«*do 2 eu^Mm£eu, 

at inaBy co^e. # hfPiii^ end two hunisiji, upon apgty powk per 
rni^em. silo Wfft ijal^owhn^ witbflnjit ht dt^bt, 

4 ad with always % ^ nit bach* To s^ming 

unposstbility, it sh(»nd be observed aftejrthe e^h'athmof ofRce- 
IjWrs, Mr. Otbieddest^ acted as an accotmlaist butchers iu 

who paid him in offid. The chpiOest morsdls of this he 
’f®*' hiitidf ittid liamily, iiud with the rest he fed his hounds, 


which 
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which were kept in tlie gcsrrH. His h<»rseB were lod^* in his eeUar^ 
and fed on graihs from a i^gbbounng brewhoase, and on damaged 
com, with which he wgs supplied by a coruchandifif* whose books he 
kept iu order. Once or twice a week in the sesaon he hunted; and 
by giving a hare now and then to the farmers over whose ground he 
apoi[tcd, he secured their good will ai^d per^^ij^on; and several gentle¬ 
men (struck with the extraordinary economical mode of his hunting 
iirrangenients, which were generally known) winked at his going over 
their manors. Mr. Osbaldeston was the yotiMer son of a gentleman of 
good family but small fortune in the north of ^^gland; and, having im¬ 
prudently married one of his father^s servants, was turned out of doors, 
with no otlier fortune than a southern hound big with ptip, and whose 
oilkpring from tliat time became a source of amusement to him/ 

We have already alluded to one change that railroads have 
effected in the sporting department of London life; but that 
was a trifle. All England has been contracted, as it were, within 
the span of oUr metropolis. Sportsmen who rose by candlelight, 
and with difficulty accomplished a Croydon or Barnet meet by 
clov(m, can now start, liorse and all, by the early train, and take 
the cream of Leicestershire for their day! The Yorkshire bills 
resound to the guns that formerly alarmed only Hampstead and 
llighgate; and the lazy Lea is deserted for the rushmg Twetd 
or sparkling Tedot. No wonder, therefore, that wo should now 
find our old friend Mr. Jorrocks on a new and comparatively 
distant field of action. 

Many hasty critics accused the author of * Jorrocks’s .Taunts 
and Jollities’ (1838) of plagiarizing Pickwick and Co., regard- 
h*ss of the preface, which stated that the chapters ^ were reprinted 
I'rum the New Sporting Magazine, Wherein they had appeared 
between the years 1831 and 1834,’ long before Mr. Dickens 
emerged into public notice. We will venture to say that the 
sire of Jorrocks would no more think of Such a thing as filch¬ 
ing another man’s style than would the more prolific* 

How far the popularity of ^The Jaunts’ may have 
certain publishers to wish for a Cockney sportsman of their Prt 
is another matter: but Ac dialect of Jorrocks was and is his 
own ; and We must equally disclaim, on the part of our inde¬ 
pendent friend, las respects character, all clanship or sympathy 
iafl; Mr. Piwwidc. Jorrocks is ip sportsman to the 
baibl^ne. Pidewick^s real merits arc many an4 gi*eat; but 
tliorough ignorance of all appertainh^ lb lamotting VfdA his prime 
qualifitoUon' for the w the ‘mb—true cockney 

defli^ ^ir urbanus, return rusticarum 
prorsua nor ncc4 Hickes> additfon be omitted, ^Gula* 

et ventri 4«4ihxs/ ,., 

la these wshums the the mottmg grocer i» hre«ght 

out 

j • 
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out in still mote perfect developement than in the production of 
1838; but they embrace a view of the history of Handley Cross, 
both as a waterinfpmlace and a rival to Melton Mowbray, previous 
to bis advent in tbc locality of his new adventures. We are willing 
to quote freely from this preliminary part, as many of our readers 
ntky know and care Util#' about hunts, but few or none of them 
eau have avoided some acquaintance with spas ; and we wish to 
i^how them that our though a crack sportsman, is quite 

awake upon a variety of subjects besides. For example, we be¬ 
lieve the followlllg account of the medical worthies who first made 
the Handley waten^ famous will be allowed to equal in accuracy 
and far surpass in spirit any parallel record that could be cited 
from the pages of Dr- Granville:— 

• One Roger Swizzle, a roistering, red-faced, roundabout apothecary, 
who had somewhat impaired his constitution by his jolly performances 
while walkiug the hospitals in I^ondon, had settled at Appledove, a 
small market-town in the vale, where he enjoyed a considerable want of 
practice in comnion with two or three otlier fortunate brethren. Hear¬ 
ing of a mineral spring at Handley Cro^s, which, according to usual 
country tradition, was capable of ‘*ciuing everything,” he tried it on 
himself, and either the water or the exercise in w alking to and fro had a 
very beneficial eiFect on his digestive powers. He analysed its contents, 
an^ finding the ingredients he expected, he set himself to work to turn 
it to hie own advantage. Having secured a lease of the spring, he took 
the late Stephen Dumpling^s house on the green, where, at one or other 
of its four front wuiuows, a numerous tribe of little Swizzles might 
he seen battening tlu^r noses against the panes. Hoger possessed, every 
requHute for a great experimental practitionei>^ssuTance, a wife and 
large family, and scarcely anything to keep them on. 

‘ Being a shrewd sort ot fellow, he knew there was nothing hke 
striking out a new light for attractuig notice, and the more that light 
Was in accoirdance wim the wishes of the World, the more likely was it to 
turn to his own advantage. Half the complaints of the upper classes 
he^knew arose fromnver-eating and indolence, so bethought, if he could 
^ej^ate a doctrine that with the use of Handley Cross waters people might 
mot and drink wh<^ they pleased, his fortutm would be as good as made. 
Mydsd by the loeid press, he succeeded in drawing a certain' attention to 
tm water, the benefit of which soon began to be felt by the villagers of 
the place; and the landlord of the Fox and Grapes had his stable con- 
stanUy filfed gks and horses of the visitore. PremotlyllildiH^ 
were sop^t Carpeting began to covet the before sandelMiit* 

oues of ^ cotteget. These were soon fot^d insufilcient; and an 
enterprising $ot uqp a jading society for the erection of a 

row of four^foomea oo^ages, the Grand Ssfdabade. Others 
quickly followed, the kst undert^iOR t^aya eclipring ifag^eceasor. 

^ Ah, I see haw it he wouH aay, as a gouty imihittan slowly 
diicfoaed the symptoms, Soon set ^ou yoar let^ again* Was far 
woeoe„,j|^ielf* All stomach si^i»»aU stomai^*^tfarea>fourths of our 

^ complaints 
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cotAplainU arise from stbmaeli stroking his corpulSifc protubemncy 
with one band, and twisting his patient’s button with the other. Clean 
you out, end then strengthen the syetem. IHne with me nl ^ve, 
and we will ^tc it all over.” 

‘ To the great and dignified he was more ceremonious. You see, 
Sir Harry,” he would say, “ ii^s all done eoiin^j^! More peopift 
their graves with their teeth than we imagine. Not that 1 would deny 
you the good tilings of this world, but I would recommend a few at a 
time, and ;to mixiny. No dishes. No liqiteurs—only two or three 
wines. Whatever your stomach fancies, give ill Begin uowi to-morrow, 
with the waters. A pint before breakfast—half aiji hourlsRer, tea, fried 
ham and eggs, brown bread, and a walk. Luncheon—another pint—a 
roast pigeon imA fried potatoes, then a ride. Dinner at six, rwt laler^ 
mind ; gravy soup, glass of sherry, nice fresh turbot and li^ter-sauce 
—wouldn’t recommend salmon—another glass of sherry—^then a good 
cut out of the middle of a well-browned saddle of mutton—wash it over 
with a few glasses of iced champagne—and if you like a little light 
pastry to wind up with, well and good. A pint of old port and a deviled 
biscuit can hurt no man. Mindy no salads, or cucumbers, or celery, at 
dinner, or fruit after. Turtle-soup is veVY wholesome, so is venison. 
Don’t let the punch be too acid though. Drink the waters, live on a 
reginieny and you’ll he well in no time,” 

‘ We beg })ardon for not having drawn a more elaborate sketch 
of Mr. Swi/7Je, before. In height he was exactly five feet eight, and 
forty tears of age. He had a long, fat, red face, with little twinkling 
black eyes, set high in his forehead, surmounted by ftiUish eyebrows and 
short hiistly iron-grey hair, brushed np like a hedgehog’s back. His 
nose was snuli, and he rejoiced in an ample double" ch]n,.^ndered more 
conspicuous by the tightness of an ill-*tied white neckcloth, and the ab- 
fccnce of all m hisker or hair from his face. A country-made snuff-coloured 
coat, black waistcoat, and short greenish-drab trousers, with high-lows, 
were the adjuncts of his short ungainly figure. A peculiarly good- 
natured smile hovered round the dimples of his fat cheeks, which set a 
patient at case on the instant. This, with his unaffected, cheery, free^d 
easy manner, and the ccunfortable nature of his prescriptions, gaine4"ffim 
innumerable patients. Tb^to some he did good there is no 
The mere early rising and i^tercise he insisted upon would reoovatim 
constitution impaired by tm close application to business and bad 
while the gourmands, among whom his principal practice lay, would be 
benefited by abttinence and regular hours. The water, no doubt, bad its 
hut, as usual, was greatly aided by early^ rising, pure air, the 
abttMci^nf ceres, regular habits, and the other advsnta^ wnich mmersd 
waters invariably claim as their own. One thing the Doctor never 
wanted^a reason why it did not cuiie* v }{ a {mtient biw^k on his 
hands, he ewm. fait off an excuse—You surely didn’t dtne off goose on 
Miohfl^maii-day'^’ or Hadh*tyou somo^^berts lor dessert?^’ dle.*^aH 
which iufi>sietludMi he got from the smaota or shopkeepers of the place. 
When a patet died on his hands, ho wotdd say, He was as gow ae 
dead wh«i bo came.’* vol* i p. 29* 

It 
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It is oki oldlidag^j that wherever there is room for me great 
doctor there must be an opening for a second. Accordingly, iHe 
heijri^^ John Bull Of the faculty is soon elbowed by in inlerestitig 
foreigner:— 

‘jpetermined to be Snfezle’s opposite in every particular, he^-was 
stumously attentive to his dress. Not that he indulged in gay colours, 
bht his black suit fitted ^i^out a wrinkle, and his thin dress boots shone 
with patent polish; tkAmiQ'-baclc cambric wnsthande displa^fed the 
snowy whiten^ of Jhi» hand, and set off a massive antique ring or tw^o. 
He had four^M^ finlls to his shirt, and an auburn-hair cham crossed 
his broad roll-eollared waistcoat, and passed a most diminutive Geneva 
watch into hia pocket. He was a widower. Mystery being his object, he 
avoided die public gaze* Unlike Roger Swizzle, who either trudged from 
patient to patient, or whisked about m a gig. Dr. Sebastian MeUs^rove 
to and fro m a claret-coloured fly, drawn by dun ponies. Through the 
plate-glass windows a glimpse of his reclining figure might be caught, 
lolling luxuriously in the depths of its swelling cushions, or musing com- 
plao^tly with his chin^ on*-^ massive gold-headed cane. With tlie men 
he was shy and mysterioas; but he could talk and flatter tlie women 
into a belief that the^ were alraost as clever as himself. 

* Portraits appeared at the windows, bespeaking the characters of 
each—Swizzle sat with a patient at a round table, indulging in a bee^s- 
winged buttle of port, while Melio reclined in a curiously carved chair, 
one be-^ringed hau^ supporting his flowing-locked head, and the dlher 
Imldiug a book. Swizzle’s was painted hy the arfi&t who did the attrac¬ 
tive window-blind at the late cigar-shop in the Piccadilly Circus, while 
Sebasdau wu indeU^^ to Grant Ak the geiittemanly ease that artist 
invarii4>ly inrbes inm his admirable portraits.’—vol. i. p. 31. 

' -A 

Of course, as soon as the visitors began to muster strong at the 
new spa, a Master of the Ceremonies must be elected: but wc 
regret that we cannot class the lucky candidate for this high office, 
^pfain^^liperrixntlS Doleful, with either the rough and jolly 
lapiBS of Handley Cross, or his abstemious and dandified 
The M. C. is a mere cancatuxp^ and we resent especially 
, j^mtravagant blonder the author bai|.^ade in repre«|mting him 
ohosen pet of Mrs. Binnington-o-a splendid Leeds lady, no 
btttger in her first bloom indeed, but in the full magnificence of 
her niatrcml;^ develmnnent. The husband of thk l^imen of 
Handley, a rieh Cheshire sqtidre, is as sick of bis wife as ytt rafrj f 
him—^hut thongh^ under ^ch circumstant^s, some ext^wus 
flirtation m ijfet harp 'seethed within the limits of the probable, 
that such ^ojdd hsSiPW choseti ft> console with a 

n* h^tered, ghasfi}' Ca^iaih is a ineredi- 

At nhe same time, if .we eon Overlook thpi blunder, 

theao^es between the wife, dm hndijand, nnd she swsin are very 
cles^y snstamed'T,:SO much s«^ that, we fidiy ^l»«ct to see them 

pillaged 
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{AUaged by the theatres. Some other characters of lc?6> importance, 
but 5l veiy nicely sketched, need not detain us. 

At the peru^ after the waters first began to be freqnonted, 
there was on the spot a primitive farmer’s pack of hounds— 
trcncher-fed, as they are called—that is to say, where every man 
kept mie. As the place proceeds to a little mote ambi* 

tion is apparent in the hunting departixupul. Michael Hardy* . 
a knowing, comfortable yeoman, takes thb' lead, and under his 
auspices the pack acquires some provincial distinction. That 
emiuent character, however* is after one glorious day s sport run 
to ground—gathered to his fathers; and very serious difficulty 
occurs as to the discovery of a fit successor—that is to say, a 
master who should be qualified to give the concern a still more 
effectusl lift in the eyes of the world. 

Fortunately several influential members had perused the 
'Jaunts and Jollities,’ and after a lengthened negotiation the 
celebrated Mr. Jorrocks was prc\ ailed upon to accept the vacant 
post. We must allow his biographer to intrc^uce the prince of 
grocers:— * * ^ 

* At the time of which we speak Mr. Jorrocks had passed the grand 

climacteric, and, balancing his age with less accuracy than ho balanced 
his books, called himself between fifty and sixty. He was a stiff, square- 
built, middle-sized man, with a thick neck and a large round head. A 
woolly, broad-brimmed, lowish-crowned hat sat with a jaunty sidelong 
sort of air upon a bushy tmt-browti wig, worn for comfort and not decep¬ 
tion. Indeed his grey whiskers would have acted astft contradiction if he 
had, but deception formed no part of Mr. Jorrocka’s character. He had 
a fine open countenance, and though tlis tum-up nose* little grey eyes, 
an<i ratlier twisted mouth, were not handsome, still there was a com¬ 
bination of fun and goodhumour in his looks that pleased at first sight, 
and made one forget all the rest. His dress was generally —a 

puddingy white neckcloth tied in a knot, capacious 
made without collars), a single-breasted, high-collared buff 
with covered buttons, a bltt(^Mfiia.with metal ones—dark-blue 
pantaloons, wud Hiissian booj^ith large tassels, displaying flie 
dimensions of his well-turned limbs. The coat-pockets were 
and the baeic battous far apart. 

* J^ib.dHisiueiS-jdace was in St. Botolph’s Lane, in the dty, but bk 

was in Great Coram Street. This is r^er a curious locality, 
city people coxtsidering it west, while those in tte west consider it east. 
The fact» that Great Covam Street ,is somewhere about the centre of 
London, xmv the Imdon Univem^* and not a gr^|^^ay from the 
Euston station of the Birmingham r^tiay. Neat, .nffisiimmg houses 
form the sid«, ^d Ae west end is gtbeeS With a httifdbg that acts the 
double part rff a teadiug-imm am swi^bgHHatfi—and 
lavement ” k over the dOor. ^ ^ 

* Ih thk dasldintir ulure ef vwxpmA courtly state are 

equally 
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equal% nnkna^ Fifteenoyear*^ footboytt in cqUod vtUm^ 
Tar»A8l> fittiDff coats, being die objects of atul^im, wh0e the vMtbog of 
|rt|l^ipot8 aMttV'Mir o’ckcb denotes tbe usual (di,nnlM^^^r.■’^^ a 
nfii|^r#liiet street, highly popular with Punch and c^ner chtunut^rs.’ 

ik pp.' 120-122. 

* Thp readers of the ‘ Jnunls ’ will perceire that the h#o of 
Ooram StTOe|Jhas advanced ooiudderably in years since 
the date of his Sol^'^fhats aftd the trip to Paris with Comtrjf^ 
Benttoliol^bat^,jbi» feste and manners preserve .very much the 
old stamjn >*Mts. Joirocks is still as fat and nearly as comely 
as she usedtfd^be—>as proud and perhaps as jealous of tite ^e&t 
man : the niece Belinda has from a pale little threadpaper girl 
become a plmnp, rosy dmrmer, slightly ^ven to coquetry-^nt at 
heart good, aad really very pretty. Botsy, the maid, is what 
we remember—handsome, active, clever, managing—a principal 
personalfe in the establishment, and possessing special influence 
«V^ bet master, BfllMmin, the boy, is as short as when Jqrrucks 
mraed him out of llle jnentonville Poorhouse—'but bis wits have 
been considerablj^iiurta^d from living several )cars under the 
roof, and occasioirallp^^takhig in the sporting excursions, of so 


and 


mlcked him out of Site f^tonville Poorhouse—'but bis wits have 
been considerablj^iiurta^d from living several )cars under the 
roof, and occasioirallp^^takhig in the sporting excursions, of so 
eminent a connoisseur. 

Mr. J. and family tear themselves from Great Coram Street, 
and proceed to the Terminus in the same elesjant vehicle wliich 
we had admired of old on the cover-side near Croydon—a roomy, 
donble-bodied pihaeton, sky-blue body, iM wheels picked out 
with bfack—Jopt^ks and jl^eliflda in front, Mrs. J. and Betsy 
bnhttid—^the two ralebrated slwdsof all-work, Xerxes, and Arter- 
'Xerxes, tandemwise—Benjajifc^ riding postilion on the leader. In 
two or three short hours they are carried over what used to be a 
long day'j» journey, and arrive at the Handley Cross Station of 
tlw h*i£|l|t<ipte'Band Railway, recently opened for the purpose of 
imSlying the metropolis with that useful article. Tlie principal 
of the hunting club are in with the charity boys 

^IPgjrls in their Sunday clothes, Spa band, ai^ in fart the 
the now fashionable place. Mr. 'IjTorrocks is received 
ataidvt Uimuhuous demonstrations of curios^ and .respect. 
NaUher Mr.nor Mpi. Barnington, nor any of im esdlas| 









< a a^althy gentlenuui ei^;aged in oommarcial piucitntj^^'^->and 
if the app agte nce of himself and his patty be sonn^Wt less 
fanpodi^ ibijpltad been ant^pated, nhtch Meratima m extended 
io thib'cs^Ges (d a spot^^^iUiomitire. No doftht tiie regular 
ere to coine down by tibe tlnwer i^aba the aftontoon. 

p'diing diort 19, stood erect in tibe vehicle, tetsi tak¬ 
ing 
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kfg off bte'low-^ctttwned Ijot tewed ood wttved it repentejily 16 tte com- 

E , ivM!e Mn. Jorrock$ ackoowledgfift the compUxpcDt hy 
4i0f.^r hts0) mid Selinda’a &ce becftme soiiteed with 
the pdhtieity and noveby of her aitPAtion.'^-^^Haviiig edfficiently 
their lungs, hftts began to rest upon their owners*^ heads, haMWcm^s 
u^fMetumed to their reticules, aud amid a jj^eral buzz and exclama** 
tiort OT applause a rush nas made at the carnh^ to get a closer view of 
Belinda. ”By Jove, what a beautiful girl ULexclaimed Captain P«o^ 
cival, eyeing Belinda through hia glass. »®B|d you ever see such 
eyes?^* asked a second. Handsomebt cieatQroI ever jbehol^! What 
a 4UIZ the old girl is!” “Is she her daughter?”isaqUtfed a third 
of Captain Doleful, who was busv marshalling the proc^sion. “ Ijots 
of money I suppose?” “He looks like a rich, fellow, ^ith that great 
sack of a M'Intosh, Tlie servant girl’s not bad-looking.” “ 3fis8 
for ray^inoney, I*m in love witii her already. I wish she’d stand up 
and Ws see her size" “I lay a guinea she's a clipper. There’s 
a hand! I’U be bound for it she has a good foot and ankle. None of 
your hairy-hcel’d ones ” “ He looks like a jolly old dog. We shall 
nave lots of dinners, I dare say.*’ Dolefura fym w rinkled into hail its 
usual size with delight, for he plainly saw hd'jhod tnade a hit; and most 
ioitunate were those who had cultivated ^e|i$pdship through the 
medium of the subscription-Iiooka at 4he the two-guinea 

bubscribeis were immediately presented to tlic trio, while the guinea 
raeitwere let in at intervals as the procession moved along,’—vol, i, 

pp.110, 17L 

From the balcony of the Dragon the M.C. addresses tbe 
assembled beauty, fashion, Turf, 'Road, and Chase of Handley 
Cross, in an oration, winch Mrd> Jorrocks and^elinda hear from 
the irunt drawing-room with tremours of agitated delight. Doleful 
closes, and the great Jorrocks, luCS^pg cast aside his dingy white 
^MTntosh, and set wig and whiskers straight, steps forth :— 


i «< 


‘ *Ow are ye all?** said Mr. Jorrocks with the greatest familiarity, 
nodding round to the meeting, aud ktssmg his band. “ you 



welK You see Fve come down to be master of TOur o^ndfl 
tirst of all I’U explain to what / means by the word master, 
people call a man a master impounds wot sticks an ’om in his 
mid Iifows men he likes, 1m leaves everything else to the Nint 
That’s not foe soit of master of 'ounds I mean to be. Others call^ man 
of ’outtds wot puts in the paper My. So-and-so’s ’ounds meet 
at the-Lom o’ Lamb: on Wednesday, at the Brisket 

ijv IT it* . . ^ - * 

O' 

tmtor . 

’unaife t to be. Afeia. boom eaU theoiaeh es of *oiui4li^ 

tnrben tbc>difference % mtbscnptioa^^l^ne coa^ tfs«v> 

ing tbe raabtif^noont'of mattered , of taonej, of 

dpaag^ «a 4 a# Oieto Mwt of lajr^iW*, AaraUu^-r-b^ that’s not 

the sort of utoster of ’ounds J means to be. ^tul, 1 means'to ride with 
m 'om itt 0 ^ s*dd vb% pmnUog to tbe 

package 


UPMUST ,1 M-v .saw Mvs«a w ■ w , vsa a, v^va4Jivr«9vtw i 

ilwra W Satiltda;, at the Frying-pan; and aiW that, gOaa 
i» ijtdts bis conwenienCe—-but tkai's not the sort of master of 
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w, Vte SpO'Hm^ 

¥ 

|)ack^ behind the carriages reg*br Parci^ab silver iMmih*^piece» 
deep pupp'd—aud 1 means to advertise the *ouitds iu the pap^ aud not 
go sneaUn* ahoiHf^like some df them beggarly Cockney ’ants, that locdc 
more ail if they were goin* to rob a hcn^ro^t than *unt a'fox, but» havin’ 
fixed the meets, I shmi attend them most punctual and regler, and take 
off my *at to all payin’ subscribers as they come up (cheers)/ 


>» 9 


Itf^ajSons under the sun, none is more enviable or more 
01 a master of fox-’ounds! Talk of a M.P.! vot’s an 


How very good is Jorrocks’s thus early joinii^ in the cry 
against Cockneys! lie proceeds :< 

Ofal 
’onerahle tl 

M.P. compi^^ to an M.F.H.? Your M.P. lives in a tainted hat- 
mosphere among other M.P.s, and loses his consequence by die com¬ 
monness of the office, and the scoldings he i^ets from his constitpents; 
hut an M.F.H. holds his levee in the stable, his levee in the k^w, and 
his levee in the ’untingrficld^—is great and important everywhero—-has 
no one to compete with him, no one to find fault, but a}l join iu doing 
honour to him to whom honour is so greatly due (cheers). And oh, 
John Jorrocks! my^g^Si^.frind/' continued the worthy grocer, fum¬ 
bling the silver in hijr Bhu0tlothes with upturned eves, “to think that 
you, after all the downs of life—the crossins and jostlins of 

merchandise and ungovOTable trade—the sortin of sugars—the mcxing 
of teas—the^postins of ledgers, and handlin of inwoices, should have ar¬ 
rived at this distinguished post, is moat miraculously wonderful, ^oniost 
singujarly queer. Gentlemen, this is the proudest moment of ntyhfe! 
(<^eeta.) IVe now reached the top-rail in the ladder of my hambitiou! 
(ff^Wed cheers), he hallooed to the boy below; 

“Binjimin! I an eye to them ’ere harticles behind the chay 

r--<he children ardW^ among the Copenhagen brandy and marmeylad! 
Vy don't you vollop ’em? vcaife the use of furnishing you with a 
vip, IvondCT?” 

/ “ T6 resume,” aaid he, after he had seen the back of the carriage 
clesit^ children, and the marmalade and things put straight. 

“ 1 have often said, is the sport of kings—the imt^e of war 

y^^nt m guilt, and only hve-and-tvmity per cent, of its danger, 
m’t know what the crazeyologists «ay, but I believes my liead 
fchip* but one great bump of ’untih||'^(cheer8). ’U^ng fills my 
jfats by and n^my a good runi hi^ in myak^. I’m none of 
your fine, dandified, Botten-row swells, that only ride out to ride ’ome 
again,^ but I loves the emeli of tbe znornin' hair, and the weiry^uil on 
when LcoiUes home of an evenin' is dear to my ’eaxt 

r#tinirla f if I fvinld but anr\ IrAtiti*! riMfir. £»kitt #1, 


my 1 ^ 

On, fiiuds! if I could but go to the kennel now, get otft 

find fox, a good chivey, and kili him—^for no day ia go^d to me 

wfthotR —I’d*-^rink three pints of port after dinner 

instead of twof f^ottd cheers.) • We*ll aotm'get'adittatnted, and then 

m% my (bat Jolm Jfomadcra the ^ At present 

Wterry mn to yal(i««l' ip lha tihe 

ipffinHMtr, Jeiftiaks bowtd, and, Idsidng W* hand* backed out of 

the 
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the balcony^ leaving bia auditory to talk him over at their kieui4’~ 
vol. i. pp. 182-186. 

The dramatu persmoB are now mustered, and tHe ptaybe^^: 
but we hate no desire to anticipate the satisfaction with wmbil it 
is siilte to be studied as a whole. It will be guessed that the plot 
nnlm^s a keen rivalry between Mrs. Banrington and Mrs. Jar- 
rocks in the salon^—wbUe the new M.F.H. his morning to the 

kennel, bis day to the field, his evenings * to <1^ mafiogany^—that 
public balls and fancy balls occur at proper inteaqjp^ljs^and that 
the interest of the new dynasty is much promote£ft)^r\|^ )?b^ of 
Belinda. Benjamin undertakes the office of whipp^lll under the 
tea-merchant—but Jorrocks by and by establishes, even to his own 
satisfaqi^on, his incompetency to hunt the pack himself—^and here¬ 
upon inttdi trouble and alarm ensue. The grocer's blood is up— 
in for a penny in for a pound: albeit the subscriptions come in 
]HH>rly, a real hunt&man must be hired—otherwise the honour and 
glory of Great Coram Street arc gone. Mr. Jorrocks advertises in 
‘ Bell’s Life,’ and the letters that pour too good not to 

be exemplified:— 

T * Wamunsier, 

‘ Sir,—On hearing you want a huntsman, I take the liberty of writing to 
euqut|p after the place I thoroly understand my business eidier as groom 
or coachman and have been accustomed with hounds I live at pr^nt 
with John Jones Esq at Warminster as groom and gardner where I 
leave on Thursday first you want a servant I sh^ be glad to serve 
you as T am a married m&n 

Your obedfent servant 

^ To Mr. JoTwks^ John CaAKETHonreJ 

Handiey Cross• 

‘ Dear Sir,—I take Liberty of writing those Few Lines to you Hereing 
that you are In Want of A Servant And I Am in Want of A Sittuition 
If you Have No Objections And I have Been in the Racit^ StaUes 
Seven Years And My Age is 2)^ Aud Stands About 65 foot 6’^ And 
Wages Will Be 30x A If you thought t Should Suit 

toMil^Spi - 

M^or Barns of Ht 



Direct to Spraggon, itmwSeet And for My Caracter Inqi 
M^or Barns of Horton Haln^ear York And My Weight is AJiou! 
9 atoUe. i am disengaged in the woman way 

. -Jt * 1 onr humble Servant 

Hl^ Ssq . Maaw Spraggon.’ 

^ Hmdley ^ 

—or Sa^ld[umaD,<ai^ Joprocks 
calls ohimm the i^led apd Jameses 

rough hoemnesa^ and local sscma (ixc national m^picUes as 

his master |duraaes it) do eredit to thb Nc^h, whaieW h^ drink¬ 
ing and aweaHng may dm k a ehataeter, and an 

admirable 
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adtf&mble foil to the Peking, lazy rlt^lity of the Cockney boy 
rB^amin. 

BenjaiNin has oth^ foils. We to |g^ a seme in the 
Blto^-room at the Drag(m«->*just before the Newcastle-man 
arrives. Here we have Benjamin in the full double im|)Q|toncc 
of the wbtpper-^in to a gentleman huntsman, and the 'l^d^on 
^umin among snobs. The party is a most interesting one : first 
lind foremost,'seated^^n an inverted horsepail, immed^tcly before 
the fire^ Samuel Strong:— 

* 7h Bti^^ p ilP-'^s of the middle height, square-built, and terribly 
clumsy. nl^%ere the defects of nature at all counteracted by the ad- 
vanUu^ of dms, for Strong was dad in a rural suit of livery^ consisting 
of a mobnan's morning jacKet, with a stauding-up collar made of dork’* 
grey cloth, plentifully l^prinkled with large brass buttons, withh raised 
mge, 08 though his master were expecting his crest from the tieralds* 
College. Moreover, the jacket, either from an original defect in its 
construction, or from that propensity to shrink which inferior cloth'i 
unfortunately have, h #,80 contracted its dimensions that the waist- 
bntttms were half-^w^WtiBsmuerB back, and the lower ones were just 
where the top cne)|P|gMHo be. The shrinking the sleeves placed a 
pair of large aervien^^^king hands in nervously striking relief. The 
waistcoat, broad blue and white stripe, made up lengthwise, was new, 
pro^bly the tailor, bemoaning die scanty appearance of Sanies 
netheat man, liad determined to make some atonement to his front, fiir 
dte waistcoat extendi full four inches beloif hi* coat, and concealed the 
W0^ part of a very baggy pair of blue plush shorts, that were met again 
by*veiy ti^t dralmiters, that evidently requited no little ingenuity to 
coat together toil^epon. A dx-ririliing hat, with a narrow silver band, 
and binding of the aame meta^^d a pair of darned white Berlin gloves, 
completed the costume of thia servant. 

‘‘ Bmjimin” was the very converse of Samuel—a little puny, 
•laced, gin-drinking-looking Cockney, with a pair of rovinp^ pig eyes, 
below hjs lank white hair, cut evenly round head, as 
though been done by the edges of ^ barber’s basin. 

/^v'On tntt boUerfStde of the fire> awa]M&om the door^for no one has a 
ter for^ No. 1 tfaim him«W-^t the renowped I^njamin 

4j, in a groom’s drab frock-coat leadlftRg down to his^eds, a sky- 

. A. ■A. A S' ^ 


« (( 




infill^ m Imiqosethe previooi Kex^ bimi&t 
out,*fA jgn^Jjeji^ed oM man of lijrty, whow jacket^ bn 




im 



kiitttrajEKMitibov4 Midfliad wlin 



br<edk^ boots, 

fact, were concealed by a tong Inmwn-holliund tldqg, that 
'pm^nanee of booted And ntpofired fp Ms l)%M4hirt. 
——4. h)lltng 

■And tho circle 


ostlerVladi, A Wf^of some M 


t Bill mim amt m 


-AiM’Cyed helper), 
Bill Brown, the ob¬ 
eyed 
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Handley Crms ; or, the 

eyed helper of Dick the ostler, when Dick himself wes acting the part 
of assistant-waiter in the Dragon, as was the case on this occasion* • 

* ‘♦When will ypur houn^ds be going out^again, think ye, Mr. Ben* 
jamin? ** was the question put by Samuel Strong to our suiting Levi¬ 
athan. 

* if I knows,” replied the boy, with the utmost importance, 
turnin^^is top-boots before the fire. It’s precious little consequence, 
I thinks, ven we goes out again, if that gallows C^d governor of ours 
persists m ’anting the ’omida himself. Tve all /Work to do! Bless 

we should have lost ’ounds, fox, and all, yesteCtW^^l hadn’t rid 
like the werry wengeance* See *ow I’ve scratched he, 

turning up a very pasty countenance. If I’m to ’unt d^^unds, and 
libk my neck at every stride, I must have the wages of a^utsman, or 
blow me tight the old ’un may suit himself.’ 

‘ ♦* Whftt’n a chap is your old geu’leman ? ” inquired the “ first pair 
boy ouL’* 

‘ “Oh, hang if I knows,” replied Benjamin; “luccious rum ’un, I 
assure you. Whiles, he's werry well—then it’s Bin this, and Bin that, 
and you’ll be a werry great man, Bin, and such like gammon; and then 
the next minute, perhaps, he’s in a regular sl^blil^ swearing he’ll cut 
my liver and limits outi or bind me apprentice^.i|r^dler—but then I 
knows the old fool, and he knows he carnt do^ilhout me, so we just 
battle and jog on the best way we can together.” 

‘ “You ’ll have good w^age, I ’spobe?” rejoined Samuel with a sigh, for 
lus “ governor ” only gave him ten pounds a year, and no perquisites, or 
“ stealings,” as the Americi^qs honestly call them. 

“ Precious little of that,^'I assure you,” replied Benjamin—“ at leafft 
the old warment never payt me. He swears he pays it lo our old oman ; 
but I l>elieve he pockets it himself, an old ram; but F’ll have a reckon¬ 
ing wiUi him some of these odd days*^ "What’u a blackguard’s your 
master? ” 'v' 



thing 

bound," couunueu tne utue rascal, ”or nc wouuin't see you 
about in such a rumbustical a^ogy for a coat, with laps tliat scarce 
cover you decently;” reaching babmd the aged postboy, and taking up 
Mr. Siunuel’s fan-tail as he never sees a servant in a cutt|^ 

coat without swearing his ’a & screw. Now these droll'^ngs, 

such as you have on, are just vot the great folks in Lond<ai give their 
fionkies to carry cuahi and make up files in, but never to go staring 
from homfl^ilh. Then your country Adks^get hold of them, and think, 
by clapni^ mch clowns as you in them, to make people believe ^that 
they hflve.othev poate at home. TeU the truth now, old baggy-hreeches, 
hnye you another coat of any sort? ” 

* ** rwlied Samuel Stiong, ” I’ve a firntmu ' 

^ ^ Vot, coat I” repeat^ Bifil|a»uiv in aatpnnhlnent; vy, 

I thought you were^upky I ” 

♦ “ So 1 am/?. Bmnel, *'but I looks icrt^r a 4u8 and abay u 

♦ “ Crikey 1 


well; 





W8 Orosi9; or, tie Spa^Hmt, 

i 

* “ Crikey eried B^jajtiia; ** here'* a figure futman wot laoka arter 
au ’«88 and chay J Vy, you’ll jw vot jthey call a man of ‘ all vwk,' a vite 
nigger in fact 1 Dear me 1” added eyeing bim m a way that drew a 

of laughter from the party j “rot a curious beasi you must be! I 
shouldn’t wonder nOw if you could mow ? ” 

‘ “ With any man,” replied Samuel, thinking to astonish Denjamiii 
with his talent. (fr 

* ” Aud BOW P ” ^ ( 

* “ Yee’as, and aoor.^' 

‘ “ And plcjo ?” 

‘ ^ Nev^c<^^|d’^are say I could though.” 

‘ “ And 01^ ieed the pi^ ? ” inquired Benjamin. 

‘ ” Yec’as, when Martha’s away.” 

* “ And who’s MarthaV ” 


‘ “ Whoy, she's a Widder woman, that lives a’ back o’ the ohtu'ch.— 
She ’b a son aboard a steamer, and she goes to see him while#.* 

‘ “ Your governor’s an apothecary, I suppose, by that queer button,” 
observed Benjamin, eyeing Sam’s coat—“wot we call a chemist and 
druggist in London. Do you look arter the red and green windcr-bottlrh 
now P Crikey! hq.dofr’t look as though he lived on physic altogether, 
does he?” added Biiiipthrio, turning to Bill Brown; the helper, amid the 
^general laughter (#'tiw^mpany. 

‘ “ My master's a better man than ever you *11 be, you little ugly 
fiilQ^,” rephed Samuel Strong, breaking into a glow, and doubling a 
most serviceable-looking fist on his knee. 

* WeVe only your wotd for that,” repli^ Benjamin; “ he don't look 

Kko a werry good ’un by the way he rigs ySu out. ’Ow mauy slaveys 
am he keep?” ^ ' <{- 

* ^ Slaveys ? ^%peated Samuel; ” slaveys ? what be they ? ” 

* “ Vy, codknudds and shtdMike h’animals—women in general.” 

‘ “ Ow, two—one to clean ^ house and dress the dinner, t’other to 
milk the cows and dress die cmlder.” 

Ob, you *ave childer, ’ave you, in your ’ouse?” exclaimed Benjamin 
“ Wel4 eooaa)> ours is but we’ve nothing to ekle 
jthjg. T wouldn’t live where there are brats for no manner of con- 

g tion.” 

You've a young miaus, thou^'^vn’t you?” inquired the a^*d 
ki ” there was 4 young lady emiS^down in the u^y along with 
i fbUn” 

-die niece,” replied Benjamin—a jolly nice gal she is too 
*# Vitt^apet—get a tiss^ out of herid-that’e to 
agjtf jfonng men-m follow# |ksr, ao it comes to the smim thing. 

aum of To^ey S#lre#t—gives shitlinM hecaiiw he has 
'p&^; Stnbbs, wot lives nesr Boroughh*ri^—the place the 

h#^(imMM^,.heo(Biu^ h*him’tmuohf Then 
a|(|6grjfe r the ywt^^or 

Anting of 
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an evening over their drink, you’d swear tliey were as mad as hatters.'* 
They jump, and shout, and sing, and talhho I tiil they bring the street- 
keeper to make them quiet/* ^ 

* You had a fine run t’other day, I hear,’* observed Joe, the deputy- 
helper, in a deferential tone to Mr. Brady.Uncommon!” replied 
BenjMbin, shrugging up his shoulders at the recollection of it, and 
clearuig the low bars of the grate out with his toe.—“ They tell me your 
old governor tumbled off,” continued Joe, and lo|t his hoas.”—Werry 
like,” replied Benjamin with a grin. “ A grfiat fat beast! he*s only fit 
lor vater carriage! ** * —^vol. i. pp. 224—232. 

After the Newcastle-man*s installation the ^ the Hunt 

assume a much more agreeable appearance—and we arc enter¬ 
tained with a variety of field-scenes, exhibiting the noblest of our 
spoits in a style of description not inferior, we think, even to 
Mr. Apperley’s. But, spirited as these are, and highly as they 
are set off by the picturesque peculiarities of the illustrious grocer, 
we must not be tempted to quote them. We are, in fact, still 
more pleased with the hero in his evening uniform—^ a sky-blue 
<‘oat lined with pink silk, canary waistcoat and shorts, pink gauze- 
silk stockings, and French-polished pum|Kf|^*^||ban when arrayed 
in the scarlet of the morning. His jolly iJotintenance, free ami 
easy manners, unconquerable gpod humour, and delightfully open 
vanity, cannot but recommend him to the hospitable attentions 
of the neighbouring gentry whose covers ate included in ^Mr. 
Jorrocks’s country.* We have him dining with the young Earl 
of Ongar amidst a mpttt distinguished company^ where he gets 
' wciry drunk*—is soused into a cold bath at nij^, and finds his 
face painted like a zebra in the mot|j[ng—alj without the least 
distux banco of his equanimity; for/sport is sport*—' pleasure as 
we like It*—are of old the- maxims of Coram Street. Indeed, we 
might go over a dozen different dinners, from the lordly castle to 
the honest farmer’s homestead, without finding him oncemt 
Jorrocks is, in fact, bore-proof- Scarcely a symptom of flinching 
oven when he is pLonted right opposite to a celebrated ex-presi-< 
dent of the Geological who (unlike the leartted and 

gallant President) has ncveirliad any familiarity with the chances 
ol the field. This philosopher was sponging on some great Duke 
or Marquess not far off: but Jorrocks and he are accidentally 
thrown t^cther at the festive board of a certain ultra-liberal squire, 
who, aher a fashjem, patronises both the whip and the hanimer> 
but whose chief glory is having been put on the ^^jcotomission 
imdei^ fte late, and we trust last, admiiuBlratkm of the^Whigs:— 

* ^ Been in this part die counti^ h^re* sir? ihquired Erefeasor 
Gobelow, ca^nering his chah towards Mr^^/orrocks, ^ 

* We i^ombtal nmilitttd, bw n, tv ttt« uf bats; but 

*“lQ 
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* ‘* In co«r»e,** ire^ed jlr* Jomtlu; “ I *unt8 the country, aud am 
in all part* of it at timea-—*v«n I goes out of a momin’ 1 doesn^t &no\v 
wher^ I may be afore night/^ 

* Indeed I exclaimed the professor. “ Delightful occupation! ’ 
continued heJ *'v?hal opportuniUcs you have of surveying Natuie in all 

moods, turd'^jadmiTing her hidden charms! Did you ever observe 
the extraordinary furmatiou of the hanging rocks about a mile and n 
half to the east of thii^ The—*—” 

^ I run a fox into l^lein werry rocks, I do believe,” interrupted Mr 
Jc^rrocks, bnghteping up. *‘We found at Haddington Steep, and ran 
through Fns, Crampton Haus, and Fitchin Park, nvbere we 

had a short W&f, owin’ to the stain o’ deer, but I hit off the scent out* 
mde,and we lan straight down to them rocks, when all of a sudden 
th’ ’o^auds threw up, and I was certain he had got among 'em* Veil, 
I got a ^fiade and a tamer, and I digs, and digs, and works on, till, ucai 
night, th’ ^<yundB got starved, th’ ossesgot com, and I got the Tbeumaii*', 
hut, howsomever, we could make nothin’ of him ; but I—” 

^ “ TbcO you would see the formation of the whole thing,” interposed 
the professor. “ The carboniferous senes is extraordinarily developed 
Indeed, 1 know of nodin^ to compare with iti except the Bristol coal- 
lidd, on the banks of j^e Avon There the dolomuic conglonierute, a 
of an age intarfoemate between the carlmniferous series and the 
Iwkf resbi m the truncated edges of the coal and mountain limestone, 
Olvd contains rolled and angular fragments of the latter, in which aic 
tW charactensUc mountain limestone fossils. The geobgicul form- 


the Professor is unfortunately interrupted:— 

. ^ Jjetfor frmu Secretary of State for the Homf Department,” ex- 

the hoju re-entering and presenting Mi. Mule)- 


Uoufmtnd the Secretary of State for the Home Department * ” mut- 
Huleygrubs, pretending to break a seal as he hurued out of 

a rouseP* (rwre,) exclaimed Mr. Jorrocks, putting his fore- 
W loose, and winking at Mr. De Green —^'gotie to the collar ” 
fellow, Muleygmbs/’ observed Mr. De Green- “ What a 
^ it wS»!” ej^ehmed Mr. Slownum. ^’’Ungryas when I sat 
remarked Jorrocks. “All flash 1” rejoined Profess or 

ftppeatedg bringing the replenished decanter.’ 
oft proposes the squire’s health, wi& three times 
atom Ho returns— n. speech agam^xnore 






< 0 ^ Sthte ^ the ’Ome BepSetotent?^’ in^ 
$tdlcjoU9 grin» vsH^ Alt. Muleygrulm bad 

H* Pbillipps, in 
tthtd ^hen Russell 


was 
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Ctqsh; or, ike Spd-IImt 

was there—wtote himself—Dear Muleygrubs*—Dear Raesell—^good 
man of boslness, Lord John ” 

* “ Ah,” said Mr. Jorrocks, Lords are all worry well to talk abe>ut; 
hut they don^t do to hve with. Apt to make a conwenicnce of one- 
first a towel, then a dishclout” 

* “ I don’t know that,^^ observed Professor Gobelow: there’s my friend 
Nnrthington, for instance. Who ciin be more affable?” 

‘ “ [Ic'll make a clout on you some day,” molned Mr. Jonrotks. 

‘ ** Tea and coffee m the drawing-room, observed the stiff-necked 
footman, opening the door and entenng the apartment m great slate, 
” Cuss your tea and coffee * ” muttered Mr Jorrocks, bHi^Sniff the bottle. 
“ Haven’t had half a drink ” ’—vol. ii. p. 256. 

We hope we have now done enough to bring Jorrocks fairly 
before the non-sporting part of the public—the others will not 
need our lecommondation. His historian, it must be obvious, is a 
wliter of no common promise. On this occasion Mr. Surtees has 
not thought proper to trouble himself with much complication of 
plot; but the e.isy stvle in which he arranges and draws out his 
chaiacters satisfies us that he might, if be pleased, take a high 
place among our modem no\ehsts He has a world of know¬ 
ledge of life and manners beyond what most of those now in vogue 
cm pietend to; and a gontleman-bke tone and spirit, peihaps 
e\en laiei among them. We advise him to try his hand—and 
that beii)re bo loses the high spirits of youth,—but he must, in 
so doing, by .dl moans curb his piopepsUy to caricature. 


Aui VI.— MenwirA of the Queem of Ftance; with Notices of 
ih^ Roy(Xl FavouriUs^ By Mrs. Forbes Bush. 2 voJsi 8vo. 
1841. 


■pAll be it fiom us to leveal the seci^ets of oUr craft i 
inei e political-economy point of view, it is curious to 
tbe vast iiiipiovement in th^ noble art of book-making, vrb^i^ 1^ 
resulted Ifom the Opening Of the British Mi^om upon Its p^ren^jat 
magnificent scale We quite recollect the time, when 
snug little )!%ad>ng>room on the ftght-hand side as you lii^t iij 
contained of students jusi as imjtay w Wuld put their ^ '* 
the long brass fender: nbout as" xpany indmdmi& si 
now Swarms of huvdreds^ in the course of the day. 
now possesses a double character: it w not only t 
house pf raw ms^rial, bnt also 
cravh^ Of ^ insatiate readft 

servoir ol 

some cut in If©# pi M. 
vot Lxxi. iiro.-|?ipi. X 
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Qu^ns of fVance and Royal Fmourites^ 

flows, spits, spirts, spouts, spatters, slops, and dribbles throtigh 
the w^hole empire of the English tongue. If the Museum 
librarj^ were shut for a month, the whole of the book-making 
process w'ould stop; and, possibly, not less than a thousand of 
those who dej^end upon their pen for their daily bread would 
be reduced to a state of entire destitution. During the late most 
laborious removals, tbo entire consciousness that such a calamity 
would ensue induced the officers of the House (whose constant 
Uals are imperfectly appreciated by the public) to make those great 
and praiseworthy exertions which have enabled them to keep the 
establishment open, and the Whole factory going, without stopping 
a single aathorial mule or spinning-jenny. 

Like so many other phases in our chequered existence, this 
state of our popular literature is on one side very sad, and on the 
other very ludicrous; sad, from the contemplation of the many, 
born for better things, whom our present state of society has forc^ 
into a slavery as ruinous to the Ixidy us to the mind; ludicrous, 
from observing the manner in which the exertion of some of the 
highest talents given to mankind is practically treated like the 
lowest and most mechanical drudgerj. On speaking some little 
time ago to one of the principal 'getters-up ’ in the biblio-faoturing 
line, about the necessity of providing books for an educational 
work which he contemplated—his answer was given as nearly as 
possible in these words :—‘ Hooks, books. Sir! they a’n’t wanted 
at alK That is not the way in which those things are done. All 
those kind of Sir, are done at the British Museum. I 

have a capital fellow. Sir, for that kind of thing.—}Oung—full 
of the flreof genius—capital short-hand writer Sir, he'll gut you 
a whole row of quartos in a week, and get all tlie stuff out of them 
M as a penny V —And it is by this compendious process of 
'g^ir^*srand 'getting the stuff out of them ’ that nine-tenths of 
the appearing in the shape of works of rtderence, education, 
am) generJ information and literature, with which we are deluged, 
are sijpplied. 

j^t^ther large clast who work at the Museum are ' translators." 
It it bhrdly necessary to observe to our readers that the most com¬ 
mon ttitetDmg of this well-known word, ' to inierpt^t i?i another 
it only one of many senses to be found in all lexicons, 
ft m4y be equally appli<^ to removal or to change. In spite 
of-^the Church Commissioners, a Bishop may still be much 
improv«id,by translation. 4^hn$on gives six meanings, but to learn 
ik not yet in foe Dictiemary, you most go to Saffron 

^01 people by a useful class of in- 

whU Ihfoibi pjpol^iaiiaUy ^ ^translators of 

iq)pe«^]bafoer8 to old soles, 
" " and 
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by Mrs. Forbes Bush. 


and new soles to old upper-leathers, contrive to translate the old 
article into another, bright as if it caine frotn the ^ Fontaine de 
jouvence.* A great portion of the things done at the British 
Museum arc^ the results of this sort of translation. There is, for 
example, a class of very ingenious writers who trmislaie the ouce- 
thumbed novels of the Minerva press into new ones, retaining the 
of the story, and giving upper-leathers, or, to speak less 
figuratively, taking the plot and filling uf> what the French term 
the canems with figures not in the costume of q>ut grandfathers 
and grandmothers, but of the present day. 

We now proceed to translators, in the more common literary 
sense of the word, those who ‘ interpret in another language^ and 
who fall into three classes. The first, are translators who, intel¬ 
ligent and well acquainted with the subject of the book upon 
wlu<‘h kibour, and thoroughly informed in Iwth languages, 
are able, like Mrs. Austin, to cause the author to speak In a new 
tongue, with as much facility as if he were addressing you in his 
own. Such translations recpiire as peculiar a talent as original 
composition, and are, peihaps, only one step lower in the hier¬ 
archy of literature. 

Tho second class, are the translators who, with a decent know¬ 


ledge of their o\\n language, and some acquaintance with a fo¬ 
reign one, ha\e good sense and tact enough to know when they 
are ignorant. They help themselves by consulting a grammar, 
looking out the hard words in a dictionary, or perhaps taking 
advice with a friend; and. though a woll-seleol^tl work oi^erttime^ 
by translators included in this ‘calihgory’ may read stiffly and 
meagrely, yet the production is ndt without utility to the larg^ 
class who can only hear the original author speak through jb 
< lragoinan, or not at all. 

Tho third class ai'e those wlio, just able to write,, 
li:>h, are, at the same time, unable to discover wheft they w 
not understand their original—so ignorant as to be utloonsck^s 
of thc‘ir own ignoiance; and to this class the authoress 
piesent work belongs. She is, howeveri ra^r of a mixed 
appertaining also partly to those who trammte after the oi 

Saffron Hill, inasmuch as the fiurago now before ua doeev^jhbt 
to being a translation, but calk itself the/result of 
and research,’ being, howev^, in fact, the crudest:* 
from some of the low est trash of the French press. 
lowing specimens will show the manner in which her 
are done into English, for the ,0f 

Englands and M hmfige to ' ■ 

* The drcftmstanfce is repxesentM^^ ot 0^^ 

[thus literally 1/' 
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Queens of France and lioi/al Favourites, 

carrying a wallet on hia back, is charged to deliver a ring which Clovis 
sends to CloUlde/—vol. i. p- 6. 

Pope's ' Homer’ has evidently nevei found its way into Mrs. 
Bush’s select library. 

‘ UUrogothc was a native of Spain, but of the circiimstanceB relutive 
to her introduction into France there is no record* She was married to 
Childberg I., afterwards King of Pans, in the year 511. 

‘She lived in the |ilrtace of Therme^ de Juiien^ with her husband. 
This palace, which was the ordinary residence of the fiist race of kings, 
was surrounded bj^eautiful gardens, which the Queen and her daughteis 
Crotbeige and Crcwsindc were in the habit of frequenting. 

‘ IMlrogothc was the onh wufe of Childberg ; a very remaikable cir¬ 
cumstance m the epoch in which she lived. Her husband died m the 
year 558, without leaving an heir; consequently the whole monarch) of 
France was reunited under his brotherClotaire, whose first act of au- 
thoiity was to expel Ultrogothe and her daughters from the fftlace of 
Thermei; she was however afterwnirds recalled by his son and succcbsoi 
Cheibourg.’—vol. i, pp. 13, 14. 

Childberg is King Childeberl; Cherbourg is not the town ol 
that naniCj but the king vulgarly called CbcvAert. and Monsieur 
Tliermes de .lulien* we presume, built or lived in the palate to 
which Mrs. Bush alludes. 

‘Historians asseit that Radegonde was passionately fond of poetjv, 
and bestowed erreat favour and attention on the ffoet Foftaudo, acii- 
cumstance which, if true, could not fail to injuie the reputation of a 
young queen, separated* tis she was, from her husband. Fortuuaio was 
an Italian; he was atniable and intellectual and hequently addressed 
Radegonde in verse, daily prwsrtting her with fruits and flowcis. She 
in her turn made him little presents; and though these simple gifts did 
honour to the frugality of the epoch, their mtei change has thiowii su**- 
the queen’s virtue. 

the Lady Abbess of Sainte Croix, often participated in the 
liter^ Vmttseinents of Radegonde and Fortunato, both of whom wcic in 
the hahit of composing impromptu verses at table, some of which are 
preserved, and are very pleasmg. In the collection of these pieces thoic 
ib one rdative to which an anecdote is told, to the efifect that it w^as the 
result of an indolgenco^ifcnything but monastical, into which the poet 
was inveigled by his fair companions; and the verses but too ]damly 
proclaim the condition of the author at the moment tlicy were penned 

*,AllhoUgh the Celtic waa the language tpoken in France, Radegonde 
.wrote imd conversed fluently in the Roman tongue. Her letters to the 
^Uperor ‘Orimt'-JuHin and the Emprc<is Sophie arc proofs of her talents 
^and aeqairemChts.’—vok i. pp. 21'-23. 

The gentletflUn here designated as the poet Fortunate is no 
Umiji Y^anttu,sJfortunatus, Risliop oi Poitiers: it is true that 
feni^U were addressed by him to Stu Kade^onda, 
W Abbess Agnes,Jbut all the accompaniments of the 

story 
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hy Mrs. Forbes Bosh, 

story arc a miserable travestie of the fads given by some of the 
wretched scribblers from whom Mrs. Forbes Bush has Onbbed 
her trumpery. Amongst other things, the reader will admire her 
])ecuhar ingenuity in amalgamating the Emperor of the East and 
his empire into one grand vocable. 

‘ Merovt5e, who was taken prisoner at the boMle 6^Eiampt^ and put 
to death by order of Brunehaut.*—vol. i. p. 49, 

'rhis curious construction is a favourilieF, one with Mrs. Bush. 
In another passfigc she tells us that 

‘ the reverses of the French army which were the War of 

Hept Am were a subject of serious regret to Msulame de Pompadour.*— 
vol. ii. p. 248. 

‘ Charlemagne was passionately fond of her (his wife), and in order 
to plea»6 this great prince, Luitgarde accustomed herself to the fatigues 
of the chase. She was a skilful equestrian, and, habited as an Amazouj 
intiepidly pursued the most ferocious beasts into the depths of the forest* 
—vol. 1 . pp. G5, 66. 

If this means anything, it means that the charming Luitgarde 
figured by the ^ide of Chaileinagne in a«riding-hal)it (cn 
;;one), according to the last fashion of the Bois <lc Boulogne. 

‘ The Prince Charles was sent to the Abbey of Pinym in Prusn^; 
and Judith, aftei having her head shaved, was confined in the Abbey 
Tortona in Lombardy,’—vol. i. p. 74. 

The placing tlic Abbey of Priiin in Prmna, in the time of 
(liarlemagne, is a capital anticipation of the geogiaphical ar- 
langcments of the Congress of Vienna, and’^for which, without 
doubt, his Prussian Mjjyesty will be^very grateful, as establishing 
the antiquity of his claims. Tlv? * Abbey Tortona’ must speak 
for himself, and we can say nothing more about him. 

‘ Constance founded the convent of the Augustins of Ndtre de 
Paissy, and the stronghold of Puiset, in Bcauce. Her sup^irstiti^SLde- 
votiuii amounted to fanaticifc^m : her confessor, Stephen, was accused of 
helongmg to a sect who professed Manicheism, by which he incurred the 
penalty of death by burning i the queen met him when being fed to exe¬ 
cution, and, accordmy to the custom of the tir^ put out one of hi« eyes 
with a small stick wliicli she earned in het Band for the pur|>680, and 
afterwards assisted in the execution* —vol. i. pp. 105, 106, ^ 

The authoress does not inform us whether it was tegal or » 
legal custom to poke out people’s eyes; and though il 
enough for the queen tO be present at the cxecutioQ, |t 
.hard to represent her as aseistiny the executioner. ^ 

* English clrtoniclca relate that amoiag^t 
young lady of great beauty, to whorni daored 

Rosamond Qtinbrd; add to protdot enmity. 
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Queens of France an4 Royal Favoziriles, 


he placed her in a easily carefully preserved by a labyrinth which sur¬ 
rounded it, and which is viewed by the curious who visit Woodstock till 
the present time with much interest/—vol. i. p- 128. 


And this passage will purely be read with much interest by all 
visitors of Blenheim, who, however, we fear may somewhat lose 
their way in their pursiiit of Rosamond’s Bower. 

So far from there being any kind of utility in this "laborious* 
compilation^ it is, as it is possible to read it, equally dooid 

of information as it is offensive to good taste and morality. A 
great propo^ion^ of the work, perhaps the greatest, is composed 
of the lives"'W^]^se unfortunate women, by Mrs. Bush kindly 
styled ‘ royal Tavourites,* i^^ho m%ht be more properly designated 
by an emphatic monosyllable. '^Tit writing history, no one portion 
of the task occasioi^s more pain than the absolute necessity of 
detailing the \ices of sovereigns. But the plan of such a work as 
that which Mrs. Bush has cobbled together,—for we really can 
hardly dare to offend Saffron Hill by calling it a " translation,’— 
compels the writer to place them prominently before the reader; 


and it may be sufficient to ask whetlier any wife or mother can 
have too scanty a knowledge of the sports of the Parc aux CctIs, 
or the double adulteries of ' La Belle Gabriclle,’ or Madame de 


Pompadour ? 

We are quite willing to believe that Mrs. Bush really and 
truly does not know the meaning of the originals which she has 
used—probably the passages we have selected will be considered 
as establishing the^ fact—and we shall therefore simply state that 
amongst the extracts given in JFrcnch are some (e. y. vol. i. p. 189, 
and vol. ii. p. 209) which ar!& coarse apd profane, that, even if 
the book h^ any historical worth, they would render it (offensive 
to any well-regulated mind. It was fully our intention at first, 
in the I>ook, not to mention the name of the writer, but 

th^J^isWr has taken such pains to advertise it, that speh a rc- 
«irve would be only an affectation. Much as we regret to moke 
any remarks which may pain an individual, we should not dis¬ 
charge oor duty, if we abstained from pointing out to our readers 
t|ie manner in which'^e confidence of the public is abused at 
pjtesent literary ladies, who ought to be contented w ith marking 
p^fbj:ieft.^tHl labelling pots of jam. Mrs. Bush has been puffed 
WTO so much vehemence, that we were induced to buy her per-* 
fotpiarice; but we doubt, after all, if she is worse than a fair 
^verago speo^en of a whole clique, or clack, of lining Clios. 
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Art. VII.-— Report io Her Majest^/'s Principal Secreicmj of 
State for the Home Department, fiom the Poor Law Commu- 
sioners, on an Inquinj into the Samtary Condition of the 
Labouring Population of Great Brilatn; with Appendices, 
Presented U> teth Houses of Parliament, by cominan<l of Her 
Majesty, July, 1842. 3 volumes, folio. 


TN the winter of 1837 fever was unusually severe in Spitalhelds, 
and alarm being thereby excited of a return of the cholera, the 
Poor Law Commissioners deemed it their duty to send thither Dr. 
Arnott, Dr. S. Smith, and Dr. Kay, to inquire removable 

causes of dnease. These accomplished physicians m their report, 
dated May 12, 1838, d«*clared chief causes to be bad diainage 
and bad ventilation. The Commissioners, without loss of time, 
represented to Lord John Russell ^ the urgent necessity of apply¬ 
ing to the legislature for immediate mcasines for the removal of 
those constantly acting causes of destitution and death. All 
delays,'* said they, ‘ must be attended with extensive misery ; in a 
laTg( jnopoition of cases the labouring classis, though aware of 
the hunovnding causes of evil, have few or no means of avoiding 
them, and little or no choice of their dwellings' But although 
much Mas said and done for the Hill Coolies and the blacks, no 


notit'c whalevei was taken of this appeal; until, towards the end 
of the session of 1839, our energetic diocesan the Bishop of 
London, in his place in the House of Lords, called the attention 
of the Goveinment to tlie Report, and moved an address to Her 
Maji^sty, praying for an inquiry as to the Wtent to which the 
causes of (hseaso—stated by the PoOjt La\v Commissioners to pre¬ 
vail among tlie labouring classes ijf the metropolis—^prevail also 
amongst the labouiing classes ih other parts of the kingdom. 
This address being cairied, D>id John Russell directed thf Poor 
Law Board to institute such an inquiry^ and the Coininis^mpers> 
in the month of November following, gave instruglfe^sr^cwrd- 
ingly to their Assistants. They likewise addiesscd letters to the 
several boards of guardians, as well as to th^ medical ofheens, 
requesting them severally to furnish ai^wcrs to questions in¬ 
closed : besides which a arcular letter to the dispensary-surgeons 
and ^medical practitioners, having been inclosecl to the provosts 
of Scotch burghs, a resolution was passed by the Colle^ of Sur¬ 
geons of Edinburgh, recommending that all members and 
tialcs of that body should give every aid to this 
time, from a number of medical men, residing in muOrent ^wi|l 
and districts of Scotland, as well as of Et^Iand, VajiuaHe 
reports were obtmned, , i 

As soon as Ibis mass of MS* House, 
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Report on the Sanitary Condition 

its balk being evidently more than the Commissioners or Parlia¬ 
ment could find leisure to examine, the Secretary of the Hoard 
was directed to digest it in detail, and, romparini>r its vaiious state¬ 
ments with such lautheuUc facts as he might obtain from other 
sources, to frame a report exhibiting the principal results of the 
whole investigation, b'rom his own various and extensive personal 
inspections, Irom the iniormation which had been forwarded to 
d^ppommissioners, fiom the documents of the medical officers, 
ana fiom his exaintfiatiou of witnesses, Mr. Chadwick, after 
nearly two years’ labour, succeeded in completing the remarkable 
Report now'befbire us. 

Before, hotVever, we enter uphatthe first important chapter, we 
cannot refrain from observing little the subject to which it 
particularly relates-g-namely, the puuficalion by science of the air 
we breathe-—has hmierlo been deemed worthy of consideration. 

It IS true that through our main thorough fates, such as Oxford 
Street, Holborn. Piccadilly, the Strand. Pull Mall, and St. James’s 
Street, the atmospheie is enabled to flow with healthful celerity; 
but 10^ most of these etlieieal rivers are theie not linked on 
either in the forms of courts, alle}s, st^Ie-}ards, jyad culs- 
de-sac, a set of vile,.stagnant ponds in which the hedHeu-born 
element remains ‘ in durance vile,’ until, saturated with the im- 
purities and sickness of its gaol, it flows into, mixes witli, ainl 
pollutes the main streams wc have described i* And jet if the 
pavement of St. James’s Street he but cleanly wept, those 
wlio saunter up down it, as well as those who in red coats 
or brown ones sit' tndolentlj gazing at carriages (many of wliuh, 
as they roll bj, seem mecharil^fy to make their heads no<l) ajtpcar 
not to be aware that they are and all inhaling stale, peut-up, 
corrupt air, which an ounce of science could have dispersed bj cir- 
Even the hollow square of the royal palace is made to 
block of the stagnant fluid, while several oliiers of our 
pUDlic buildings, like the office at the Iwttom of Downing Slrect, 
and like the numerous high ‘ dead ’ walls inclosing property ol 
the crown>,j^c., seem to have iMften purposely planned to act as 
tourniquets upon thos^ircins and arteries which, if unobstructed, 
would give health and ruddiness to the population. Instead, how¬ 
ever, of^jtlosophizingany longer in the streets, we will iilvite our 
re^ulers ^^nter with ue for a moment into one of the splendid 
mansions our metropoHs; and, accordingty, ascending its 
^l^jvacious staifiCJase, let us take up our position just in the doorway 
^ of ih^. second of the suite of drawing-rooms, beyond which, the 

being ut^er high pressure, makes it evidently impos- 
jwbW for advance, 

here^fligjl helWe us, in adens^ phalanx, figures of both 

sexes. 
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of the Lahonring Clas^e^. 

sexes, amongst whom stand conspicuous persons of the highest 
rank, beauty, and wealth in Europe. Upon their education no 
expense has been spared—money has done all in its power to 
add to nature’s choicest gifts the polisl^of art. Their dresses 
are importations from every country of the civilized world. The 
refreshments arc delicacies which it has required months, and in 
sonic cases even years, of unremitting attention to obtain. The 
splendid iurniture has every comfort that.jbgenuity can delns^'. 
And }et within tins painted sepulchre, wbat, we ask, is the 
analysis of the air we are breathing ? That lofty duchess’s head is 
sparkling with diamonds—that slight, lovely beir^le^ning on her 
arm has the pearls of India wrohud around her brow — those 
statesmen and warriors are decOl!!iifed with stars—the dense mass 
displays flowers, ribands, and ornaments of every colour in the 
rainbow; but among tliem all, is there, we ask, a single one who 
for a moment ha:> thought of bringing with him the hogshead of 
air per hour necessary for his respiration? And if every guest 
present has neglected to do so, in what manner, it must be in¬ 
quired, has the noble host provided for the demand? the 

massive, pictured ^alls around us, and ilchly-stuccoed ahd gilt 
ceiling over our heads, answer the question, and one has only to 
< asst a glance at them to perceive that the 300 persons present 
are, like those in the Black-hole at Calcutta, conglomerated 
together in a hermoticnlly-sealcd box full of vitiated air. 

FAcry itiinute 500 gallons of aii pass into the lungs of those 
prcbcnt. from whence, divested of its oxygen, is exhaled in a 
morbid condition unfit for combustijpn or animal" life—every re¬ 
spiration of ea('h elegant guest, naf/ ^en our own contemplative 
sigh, vitiates about sixteen cubic ii|6bes of the element; and yet, 
wJnle every moment it is becoming more and more destructive ^ 
liealth—while the loveliest cheeks arc gradually fading befo^u^ 
—v\hile the constitutions of the young are evidently^*;# 
an injury which not the wealth of Croesus will be able to repay 
—what arrangements, wc repeat, has the noble host made for 
repairing the damage he is creatftig? If foul air, life manure, 
could be carted away, and if good air, lik^' fresh, clean straw, 
could be brought in its stead, surely one of the simplest Itotaries 
which wealth could offer to socie^ would be to effect thii^^mitaiy 
operation; and tUu^, instead of^oflfering a set of lovely women^ 
and unwdiol<«soine r6freshmentSi td spend the money these Wou^ 
mst in pouring upon their beads, necks> and shouldei^ 
supply of that pure, fresU> exhilarating; oxj^enous mixture 
gives animation to their hearts, and colour tp tbeir tdieeka. 
is this expensive, troublesome, borse-<an4><ea^ mode 

of purifying the horrid atmoa^hem 
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No! everybody present knows that outside the shutters and plate* 
glass windows of the rooms in which we are suifcring, there is 
at this moment ii^paiting, not two inches from us, an overwhelm* 
ing supply (wbidt mighj be warmed) of pure air, just as desirous 
to in os the foul we have been breathing and re-breath¬ 
ing is eager to rush out. 

,^’]Phe laws of specific gravity ordained by nature are in attend- 

to ensure for us the performance of this double process— 
indeed so great is the supply of spare air in her laboi-atory, 
that the proportion of oxygen consumed by animated beings in u 
century is said‘ij|pt to exceed tiV*- of the whole atmosphere ; and 
yet, as though the demon of .tuicide bad prevailed upon us to 
thwart these beneficent arrangmtt^s, we close our doors, bar our 
windows, stuff up by curtains and drapery every crevice, as if it 
were the jiarticula'^ privilege of wealth to feed its guesta on foul 
air 1 

If any one of our readers who, like ourselves, may have groun 
out of patience at the long continuance of this barbarous custom, 
will the trouble to put 500 beautiful little gold and silver 
fished'ifildb a bladder of the filthiest water hk obtain, and then 
attaching a weight, l^row the whole into a clear, rryiHl stream, 
he may justly say—aye, and he may grin as he says it—‘ Behold 
an epitome of a London drawing-room!' There is, to be sure, 
one difference;—the tiny creatures within the globule arc as in¬ 
nocent of the foul suffering they endure as are those poor, lean, 
Neapolitan curs l||licih almost every day throughout the year may 
be seen half ch^ed by the rope that is dragging them reluc- 
. tantly towards the GrotUTiptllt Cane, in order that one more in¬ 
quisitive, good-humoured, ''^v^ly-faced' English family may see 
^ them forcibly suffocated in unwholesome gas. 

%$Sh case, from the foregoing observations, it should become 
if^patgoi Uj^t even among people of the highest rank, intelligence, 
and wealth, there has hitherto existed a lamentable neglect on a 
su,bject of such importance to them as the sanitary purification of 
the atmaqjhere in which they'IWe living, it is reasonable to infer 
that if any one amoi^ us would make it his painful duty to 
penetrate into the courts, alleys, workshops, and residences of 
the of the most ignorant, .and of the most destitute classes 

of nur^Kfeifety, he would most surely detect a still greater disre¬ 
gard-of Scientific precaufions, directly and ildgrantly productive 
of mUety atid disease. 

Xf,, therefore, there was notliing at stake but the healthy happi- 
< ncsiRrit^'ntot^ conduct, and condition ..of the labouring classes, 
the investigation unveiled in Mr. Chadwick’s Report, 

^pled with the- remedial measure* submitted by him for con- 

if *• f • I 

siilcration^ 
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sideration, ought to win as well as claim our most serious atten¬ 
tion but when we reflect that the air the labouring classes breathe 
—the atmosphere which ]>y nuisances tliey oWfttaminate—-is the 
fluid in which rich and poor are equally immersedi^-that it is a com¬ 
monwealth in which all are born, live, ana die equal—it is unde¬ 
niable that a sanitary inquiry into the conditwm, for instance, 
of the ten thousand alleys, lanes, courts, &c., which London is 
said to contain, becomes a subject in which wery member of ftiU 
community is sell-interested. Where nearly two millions of people 
are esistiug together in one town, it is frightful to consider what 
must be the result in disease, if every member ijlftrulfl, even to a 
small amount, be neglectful of claaSply habits. It is frightful also to 
contemplate what injury we ma^ rt»6eive not onl> from the living, 
but from the 50,000 corpses which are annually interred in our 
metrojwlis: indeed, no man who will visit our London church¬ 
yards can gaze for a moment at the black, cohesive soil, saturated 
with putrid animal matter, which is daily to be seen turned up 
for the faithless reception of new tenants, without feeling that the 
purification of our gyeat cities, and a watchful search th^w^ghout 
the land we live ift 'lbr every removable cause of disea«B,’ are 
services libich science should be proud to perform, which a 
jiarental government should strenuously encourage, and which 
parliament should deem its bounden duty to enforce. 

I f foul air and pure air were of difierent colours, we should very 
soon learn to repel the one and invite the Other, in which case 
every house would be ventilated, and air-pipe^ iji^e gas-pipes and 
water-pipes, would flow around us in all dlreOllons. Although, 
however, we do not often see mia^lii^''yet in trtivelling over the 
surface ol the globe, how evident its baneful effects, and how 
singularly identical are they with those patches of disease whic^, 
.ire to be met with, more or less, in every district in this counlryEl 
Let any one, after traversing the great oceans, contefust theii;.. 
healthful climate with the low, swampy parts of India, witb 
the putnd woods of the Shangallah in Abyssinia, or with any part 
of the western coast of Africa. »#ln all these regitJgj^' miaSma 
is cither constantly or periodically gcnefatcd'by the corruption of 
vegetable matter; and the following description of the effects of 
tliis virus on the white population of Sierra Leone is moll^liv l«s 
equally applicable to all■ 

‘ Those who are not absolutely ill are alvvays ailing j in feet, all th^ 
white people seem to belong to a population of invalids. ^he^iWUow- 
nessof their complexion, the listlessncsS of their looks, fhe atteti^i^ion 
of their limbs, the instability of gait, artd flie fefeblencss of’ 
frame, that are so observable in this difttate, ttfe hut too eyrMotaigbs, 
even where organic disea*® has net state 
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of the functions which goes under the name of impaired health exists, 
and in none is it more painfully evident than in the general appearance 
of the European women and children of this colony.’* 

Ip corrolH>ratiOjn of this statement, we may mention as a single 
example, that, out of 150 men of the 2nd West India regiment 
who in 1824 were sent to Cape Coast Castle, all, excepting one, 
^either dead or sent home invalided in throe months. At the 
l^iation of this'Ttime, Sir John Philliniore, arriving off the 
co^t in command of the Thetis, sent on shore two midshipmen and 
fourteen men, to mount a gun on a height. The party slept there 
only a night, in one fortnight, every individual excepting a 
black man was dead! 

In the opposite continenl^^’.O? 5^merica, even in healthy j>arts, 
wherever the lan^^ has been wilfully flooded for the purpose of 
canal navigation, me trees all die, and as the passenger-barge 
winds its way by moonlight through these pale, barkless corpses, 
a green coating of vegetable matter, about as thick as a blanket, 
and Very appropriately called by the inhabitants ^feter and agwe,’ 
is seeh writhing in folds before the prow. 

^ Even in the most salubrious of the new $ettjements, whore the 
air is dry, exhilard^jpg, and tlie sky as blue as in Italy, the mo¬ 
ment the virgin earth is turned up for the first time, the decom¬ 
position of vegetable matter brought to the surface invariably 
produces sickness ; and thus a whole family of little English ehil 
dren, with their teeth chattering from ague, ha\e loo often been 
found mourning l|i the wilderness, on an oasis, garden ami 
the grave’ of th^t father who made it. 

In like maimer, in this COSlUtry, it has been shown by abundant 
evidence flmt on whatever .fetches of land, especially in towns, 
■table or animal matter is allowed to putrifv, disease, 
or less virulent, is engendered; indeed it has been rejieat- 
jedly .observed that the family of a particular house has c()atinued 
years to be constantly afflicted with the very languor and fever 
descrilwid by every African traveller, which at last has been asc<‘r- 
t^ned to^^ve been caused by the introduction into the immediate 
neighbourhood of a eouple of square feet of Sierra Leone, or, in 
plainer terms, by a grated untrapped goUey-draiii, from which 
therajlltconstantly ari^g a putrid ^as; and yet, instead of 
a feet, how many acres of Sierra Leone i|re, to out 

shaz^, Existing at this moment in our raetroj|)6lis in fhe sba}iie of 
cburchyar<bj There is one Imrial-ground, now or very lately in 
Use,in London, wluch contains, under one acre of surface, 00,000 
corpaea I There is in London a place where a crowd of young 

iimiadis to Report tiom theSeVcl Coilaniittee on We«t Coast of Africa, 
of Cotninoi^li to be printed, 6th Au{;aait, IS42, p. 241. 
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ohildren Irarn their lessons for six hours daily over a floor under 
whicli 12,000 dead bodies are festering! * ^ 

Mr. Chadwick produces a tabular account of the mortality of 
Englantl and Wales within the year 1838, caused by diseases 
which, he says, medical officers consider to be most powerfully 
influenced by ibe physical circumstances under which the popu¬ 
lation is placed; namely, the external and internal condition'ojf 
their dwellings, drainage, and ventilation. It appears that the 
number of deaths in this category amounted to 50,461: which Mr. 
f'haclwirk obsen es to be as if Westmoreland or Huntingdonshire 
were every jear to be entirely depopulated. He adds:— 

‘ that the annual slaughter in Englahd^ add Wales from preventable causes 
of typhus, which attacks persons in'the vigour of life, appeal s to be double 
the amount of what was suffered by the allied arii^ies in the battle of 
Waterloo. . .that diseases which now ])rovail on land dul, within the 
cxpeiicncc of persons still living, formerly prevail to a certciln extent at 
sra, and have since been prevented by sanitary regulations; and that 
when thc\ dul so pievail in ships of war, the deaths from them were 
more than double in amount of the deaths in battle,’ 

But wh^atever irmy be the precise number per annum ot our 
labouring population that actually die from diseases which arc 
preventable, it is evident that it bears but a small proportion to the 
number of those who—although they have, as i( is commonly 
teimed, ‘escaped from the atlack’—hav'-e been subjected fur a 
melancholy period to loss of labour from debility. 

Mr. Cniadwlck, having endeavoured to defiqft.''m general terras 
the aggregate extent and operation pf tlie dvils’^t'oraplained of, 
pioceeds to consuler them separately in detail. '* We cannot say 
that he shows much skill in the f^bupiug and arranging of his 
facts and views: l)ut in a work so meritorious, it would be hard t0 
dwell upon minor defects; and our readers will not quarrel 
us for taking the chapters as they stand 

I. General condition of the residenccH of the labouring clasS^ 
where disease is found to be the most prevaimf. 

Here are detailed the varied forms in which d]sease,;y4f^en£fanf! 
0)7 Tt movable circmnstancesy has been found^ to perv'ade the popu¬ 
lation of rural villages and small towns, as Well as of those com^ 
ihercial citii's and densely-crowdetj * manufacturing s(a%Mrbs, in 
which pestilence has been supposed to have its Chief and" almost 
exclusive residence. ^ * 

For instance—to begin with oife of the prettiest tj^wns in one 
of the most charming parts of England-—Mr. Gilbert reports Jthat^ 
his nitention having been excited by the high diet recommend^ to 

See Hvidence uke« b«fare th« ffww of Commom on tho tta*^ 

provement of Towns, &c.—printed iu 184^. ' ‘ ' 

the 
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file guardians at Tiveriofii in consequence of prevalent fever, he re¬ 
quested the medical officer of the union to accompany him through 
a certain district there. Even before reaching this locality, he was 
assaikd by a smell clearly proclaiming the presence oi malaria; he 
found the ground marshy, the sewers all open> some of the houses 
^urvCunded by wide uncovered diains full of animal and vegetable 
The inhal»tants were distinguishable from those of the 
parts of the t^n by their sickly, miserable appearance; all 
he talked to cither w'ere or had been ill, and the whole community 
presented a melancholy picture. The local authorities had often 
endeavoured to compel the ijt^bitants to remove the nuisances 
and to cover the drains^ but l^iding that, under the present state 
of the law, their powers were not sufficient, the evil had con¬ 
tinued : medical facers were employed instead of the engineer; 
and, accordingly, ^comforts* and ‘ high diet* had been prcsCitbed, 
instead of masonrj* and drainage. 

Impressed with the fact, that, as there are specks in the sun, 
so in a large country like England there must ulm^OM^ably exist 
dirty pJiCes, which Mr. Chadwick or arty seaiching inquisitor 
has the power, at hfS pleasure, to point out, wc reodjl^ith <on- 
siderable caution a jferies of reports such as we have jtist quoted. 
We own, however, we were not a little startled at learning dial 
rojally itself—but lately prevented from visiting Holjruoel, or 
Brighton, on account of fever proceetiing from miasma— has 
loathsome nuisances dangerous to the public liealth in its imme¬ 
diate neighbour%)Od even at Windsor ! 

Mr. Parker, after stating that there is no town in the counties 
of Buckingham, Oxford, and Berks in which the <‘ondiiion of the 
courts and back streets might not be materially unproved 
observes^--— 

\ ♦'Windsor, fiom the contiguity of the palace, the wealth of the inha- 
and the situation, might have been expected to be superior in 
this respect to any other provincial town. Of all the towns visited by 
me, Wmdi^r U. the worst beyond all comparison. From the gas¬ 
works at ei»} of (^fprge-street a double line of open, deep, black, 
and staraant ditches extends to Clcwer-lane, From these ditches an 
intoIcraUe stench is perpetually rising, and produces fever of a severe 
charad^,'', Mt. Bailey, the ri^ving oflicer, considers the nriahbour- 
hoi^.W^Gardeu^court in aln^t im same condition^ There is a 
drain^^ he says, running ffCm the barracks into the Thames acrose 
the 1^0 WoIk. That drain is almost as offensive as the black ditches 
ftxten^ng to Clewev^iane. The openings to the sewers in Windsor arc 
exceeoingly o|Fensive in hot weathen The town is not weU supplied 
yrith ivater^and the drainage is very defective/’ * 

wild fowl when diey mt this icountiy at bitce fly 
tpand feins so t« it n^ral to suppose that the 

cholera 
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cholera would, of its own accord, wherever it travelled, select for 
itself lodgings most congenial to its nature. The following 
glimpse of one of the ^places in which the disease first made its 
appearance deserves therefore attention. Mr. Atkinson, de¬ 
scribing Gateshead, says of a person whom he found ill of the 
cholera— 

‘ His lodgings were in a room of a miserable hohie situated in the very 
filthiest part of PipewcUgatc, divided into six apartments, and occupied 
hy dhrerent famtlies, to the number of twenty-six persons in all. The 
room contained three wretched beds,with two persons sleeping in each; 
it measured about twelve feet in lcn|^ and seven in breadth, and its 
urealest height would not admit of ap^j^Kin's standing erect: it received 
light from a small window, the sash of which was fixed. Two of the 
number lay ill of the cholera, and the rest appeareif afraid of the admis- 
«ion of pure air, having carefully closed up the broken penes with plugs 
of oltl linen.* 

Air, Chadwick, however, states that the most wretched of the 
stationary population of which he had been able to obt^n any 
aewunt, or that h^^badeier beheld, was that in the wynda of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. ‘It might admit of dispute,* he ob- 
st>rves, ‘ but on the w hole, it ajipeared to us that both the struc¬ 
tural arrangoinonts and the condition of the population in Glasgow 
were the worst of any wc had seen in any part of Great Britain,' 
Dr. Arnott, who perambulated the wynds of Glasgow, accom- 
panitnl by Dr, Alison and Dr. Cowen, corroborates the 
above statcinciu by details too offensive to boM^scribed; suffice 
it to say tliat from one locality 754, of about 50lX) cases of fever 
which occuiTcd in the previous year* were carried to the hospitals. 
As a striking contrast to this result, Mf'. Chadwick states th^t, 
when the kelp manufacture lately ceased on the western 
of Scotland, a vast population of the lowest class of people wei^ 
thrown into extreme want—they suffered from cold, hunger, axiA 
tlesj>air™-nevertheless, from their scattered habitations being sax- 
rounded by pure air, cases of fever did not arise a^ong^them. 

We will conclude this branch of the investigation by a de¬ 
scription of Inverness, copie<l from no less an authority than the 
report of its worthy chief inagistra^.—' Inverness,* Pto- 

vost, ‘ is a nice town, situated in a i!n^t beautiful . 

The people are, ^^enerally speaking, a nice people, but their 
sufferance of nastiness is past enduratu^/ 

IL FuUic armn^menh the resitkneeithy aehtch Oie 

sanitiiiry condiHm ty ihe Icthmrmg p^tUdHm is ^ 

This chapmy^Mr. Chadwidc priiicip»% devotei''^ pixMtkl 
details os U} Bat wd a 

few more sp^mm bf liw observed , 
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Dr. Duncan doubts whether there is a single court in Liverpool 
o iriuch eonuntinlcatcs with the street iui underground drain: 
having observed that sisty-three cases of hvor had occui red m 
one Jpsar in Union Court, containing twelve hottees, he visited 
it, found the whole court inundated with flttid filth which had 
nogee^ thiough the walls from^wo adjacent cesSjwols. In one 
Wwell four Act deep, into which this stinking fluid was 
iNt^Wcd to drain, wl& discovered below the bed where the family 
slept It may be observed that there aie 8000 inhalnled cellars 
in liverpooi, containing from 35,000 to 40,000 inittates; and 
that of 2398 courts which wgre examined, 1705 wore closed at 
one end so as to prevmit vontmk^‘ 

‘ Until very lat^,’ says Burton, in his report on ' Edina, 
Scotia's darling 

‘the Cots gate, a long street running along tlie lowest level of anviiow 
valley, htd only snrfece drains. The various alleys from the High Slieet 
Bad other el^ated ground open into this street. In rainy weather tiiey 
'tganlSdjtith them each ite respective stream of filth, and ihua the Cow- 
^he aspect of a gigantic sewer lecciving lU trihatary drams. 
A fctghfc^'tce of private gentlemen had the merit of makMg.|i spacious 
sewer 830 yards long ij^tfliis street at a cost of 2000/, cimiSsted h) suli* 
scriptioSk, The utmost extent to which they received assistance liom ilic 
police consisted m being vestecl with the aiithoniy of the Act as a pio- 
tection from the mterniption of private parties. Diu-ingJh^ operation 
tittfy were nevertheless haiossed by claims of damage for otettucung the 
causeway, and their tninufes show that tliey experienced a strits of in¬ 
terruptions from tili^ghbouring occupants, liktly to discourage othds 
from foUowing theit eAunple,’ 

In a modicai repiirt on r/teantic Stirling, it is stated that the 
drains or sewers, ‘sivers,’ are all open, a few old men 

the public streets from time>to time, but sometimes, the 
ings remain on the pavement many da^s; the i efuse from 
^aol, ifhidi contains on un avero^ sixty*five persons, is 
do^lbt the * sivers’ every second or third day, emitting, 
during the of its progress, the most offensive odour; the 

fUlUg^^lidhs^enig situat^ near the top of the town, the blood 
fr^ it IS also sdloWed td’flow down the main street, and the 

the castle issu^htfo aU open field, polluting the 
_ rtt dreftdfbl ^ 

As a oonhnii to ttm wholesale deeount, ^ exaifltejttton of 
M#r T.Thomson, of CUtheroe, affords a striking pitoof how small, 
soiitery house*; may exiit the retftrtvabm cahse of disease. 
Iii''‘di^ei!»i»itoer of 18^ some' bad cases ol fdver ocenri^g among 
Ijfvdmilfer of liouses at Lttffemoor, ^ich. hi^ alWiiffs Ifew eonsi- 

attenthm was drawn 14,411*! "apo#' An old half- 
" ■ Ftm dtscover^/Vliieli itfitt ifee cause of a shallow 

stagnant 
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stagnant fetid pool of a most dii^usting nature. Measures were 
immediately ts^en to carry off this nuisance by a sewer^^e, and 
‘ from the hour of the removal of the fiUh>’ says Mr. Thomson, 

* no fresh case of fever occurred,* 

Portsmouth, whidi is built on a low portion of the mamhy 
island of Portsea, Mfa» formerlyjpttremely subject to intermittent 
fever : the town was paved in 1769, and, according to Sir OUbert 
Plane, from that date this disorder no lot%er prevailed, whUst 
Kiisea» and the other parts of the island, retained their aguish 
disposition till 1793, when a drainage was made, which subdued 
its foi re there also, 

M 

In the same chapter we have^j^wity very instructive details as to 
the pecuniary results of removii% the refuse of towns. 

It appears from the evidence of Mr. Dark» of Paddington, a 
person of respectable character, who for many }cars has been 
a consuloralile contractor for scavengering, &c., that with the ex¬ 
ception of coal-ashes (used for brick-making), lees, and a few 
other inconsiderable items, no refuse in London pay^ half the 
expense of removal by cartage beyond a radius of about aix miles, 

* / hat^ given att'ay^ says Mr, Dark, ' thousands of loads of 
night-sotl^ire know wt what to do with it f ’ 

When Mr. Chadwick nsited Edinburgh with Dr. Arnott, 
they were both, without metaphor, * led by the nose’ to a cer¬ 
tain stream properly enough called ' the Foul Burn/ from 
ba^ ing been the aged receptacle of most of the sinks, drains, 
siveri», &c., of Auhl Reekie. For a consideKUhlc time the cha¬ 
racter t)f this burn was repellent—and, adfcoV3iingly avoided by 
poor as uell as by rich, by young so well as by old, its contentsr 
flowed in mysterious solitude into the Several years ago, 
however, some of the occujpiers of the land in the imine<$iMe 
vicinity, instigated by self-interest, took the liberty of ta^pn^ 
this stream, in order to collect a poition of its contents into ioiiita 
for manure. The next step in the march of intellect was, By 
means of water, to irrigate the meadows fron^ tliis source, in 
order to save the expense of cartage ; and thus^/'degrees,. 300 
acres of meadow land, chiefly in the neighbourhood of the Palace 
of Hulyrood, were fertilized from the contents of thi^ comU(t>n 
sewer: the result of whichjhas beM that some of the 9 ld^j||||^ow« 
are let at from to 30f. per ac/e; indeed, in the year 1838^ 
some were let at 38/. per acre, and in 1826 at 57/. Her Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government, however, being justly of opinion that this 
process ia prejudicial to the healdiiness of Holyrood Ulouae, 
and havtrig accordingly directed legal process for the tml of the 
right of ^irrigation, the defendants now plead th^ the tn^»^tion 
of their claim would deprive the of tb& npfle ao^huitec of 
voc. txxi. NO* exut. Si o* / ^ 3000 
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3000 cows/and estimate the compensation which would be due to 
themselves at 150,000/. 

Abotit a quarter of a century ago w'e ourselves remember to 
have #Ufiess^ the process of a matrimonial alliance, such as We 
have described, between two parties, who froia the beginning of 
time haul always been shy enougjteof each namely, the very 

alluded and the Links or sand-hills on the sea- 
between Leitn and Porto Bello. These hillocks, ujjon 
which nothing but a few stunted tufts of coarse gTcTSS had ever 
been seen to grow# and which for ages had been blown by the 
wind into a variety of fantastic iQTrns, were one morning suddenly 
attacked by a ba;^ o£iworkni|^pwho with spades and shovels 
were seen busily jS<^ering th^ about them in all directions, 
while * Are ye ’ was the repeated exclamation of the 

Mussulburgh fishwives, who, one after another, striding by with 
outstretched heads, swinging arms, and a creel full of cod on their 
4ncH^cd ba<;;ks, could not contain their astonishment at seeing the 

which all their lives had hjpen sterile, suddenly sub- 
"jecte^to i^ade-husbandry. Indeed, when the mass wan ieyelled, 
it w’as as barren and^feless as the shingle of the itnd con- 
tinuech|fb during the ^mation of a network of arteriea^^ iftul veins 
W'hich in the form of drai^ were imprinted over its surface. 
However, no sooner was this latter operation concluded, than— 
* Oh ttkisfle, and I^ll come to ye, my ladT —the prodiice of the 
Foul Barn, like Birnham wood coming to Dunsinane, majestic¬ 
ally made its app^^nce; in a few days the sand was verdant; 
s and before tbe sufnmer wash over, it Ijore a dork-coloured, rank, 
luxuriant crop. ^ 

Our readers will promdi>ly have anticipated that the inference 
wh|^ Mr. Chadwick has drawn fr(|pi this result, and from'Mr. 

statement that he can firkl no sale for the refuse of 
' isi that the sewers of London, like those of Edinburgh, 

might be made to fertilize the land in their nciiiity. 

Mr. Chadw^ states that, according to the scale of the value 
of that porU^n^f the refuse of Edinburgh which has been ap¬ 
propriate to iri%atioD in the way described, the whole refuse of 
tbaVci^^l^uld produce an income of from I5,000f. to 20,000/. 
a yeart^fiile> acairdihg to the saij^ scale of value, it appears 
that, in the city of London, refuse w the e^graou* R value of 
nearly double what is now paid for the water df the metropolis is 
thrown awaj', principally into the Thames, and partly into recep¬ 
tacles In the districts of the poor, where it accumulates until it is 
removed at a great expense.. Where the levels are not oon- 
■ffinieht. Captain Vetch, of the Engineers, and o^er competent 
. tecommend that the conti^ts pf the sewers imould 

be 
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be lifted by steam-power, as water is lifted in the drainage of the 
fens, and then be distributed in iron-pipes, in the same way 
as water is injected into the metro|)oUs by the water*c<j>mpanies. 
Mr. Chadwick adds/that the estimated expense of this, mode of 
cleansing and as in the case of the conveyance of water 

into London, wonW not amoi^t to a tenth part of the oost oi 
cartage—and to show the practicalnlity tbe principle ,of re- 
moving refuse by water, he cites the following case;—The,West 
Middlesex Water Company had almost concluded a conlmct tor 
removing in the ordinary way about an acre of silt four feet deep, 
which in the course of eight or^ten years had accumulated in their 
reservoir at Kensington, 400/< was to be paid 

for this operation, which w occupy three or four weeks. 
The bargain was all but sealed, when it :^!iNs proposed by one 
of the oflicers that the silt sliould be mixed with water, stirred up, 
and in this liquid state washed away and this ojm'aliou was 


successfully effectefl in three or four days, at au expense^of only 
40/. or 50/. ., 

In sa^all, moderate-sized, or even in large towns^. wl^ere the 
ft^^fatoiiTixblet we are much inclmod to believe that Mr. 
Chad^rick s project of removing refuse b^means of might, 

to a limited extent, be successfully adopted for the purpose of 


irrigation. It is evident, however, that many previous arrange¬ 


ments would be necessary, and that, after all, many serious 


diiliculties would be likely to occur—for it must always be re-* 
mllecled that, in the case at Edinbur^^the burn being a 
safety-valve communicating with t^e sea, no Occident or explosion 
ran ]>ossibly occur—the fanner ^ may therefore approach it or 
recede from it, may inject or rejectcontents, at any hour, or 
foV any period he may d<tfire: whereas a covered sewer ,j^ndly 
administers all it {assesses—-withtiut consideration, 
rellection, or mercy—its motto being ^I'imc and tide 
for no man.’ The supply of the manure and the demand for it 
miglit not therefore agree tt^ther for any leagdi of time. Still, 
however, we can conceive arrangements wUira ^eed not de¬ 


scribed, by which this evil might be compensated, in which case 
thei*e can l>e no doubt that an immense saving, esp^^ally tl^t of 
carti^c, would be effccttt|^ihat^hc health of the whose 

drains, constai^l^. flushe^lean by water, no refuse couli^Temain) 
would be matei^r^lly l>enefited—-and that the produce of the land 
irrigatwl would abundantly increase. ^ 

But, altliougU we are willing thus far to give Mr. Chadwick 
credU for his suggestion, and think it ought to be most seriously 
atte^^ed to in the case of tour smaller towns» espectsdly suclr as 
have considerable ftreams running through or near tiiein, we 

2 Q 2 must 
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must say we consider his attemijt to extend the theory to London 
by the application of the jwwer of steam is prej:)Osterous in prin¬ 
ciple as well as in detail. 

The first idea that naturally occurs is the enormous expense 
and incalculable inconvenience that would h§ |(fcondant upon the 
condemnation of nearly the whole of the exlirtiittgr sewers of Lon¬ 
don, which at present run downw^arde into the I'hames. We 
a^knowle<%# it may n^t unfairly be replied, that the very same 
objection migrht have been raised against macadamizing our old- 
fa^ioned bumping pavement-^i^amst substituting wood for both 
—or against ruining our high-roads by the creation of railwajs. 
But admitting this first grave'IS£|||ption to be overruled: sup¬ 
posing for a moment that the oltf Ssewerage was destroyed, and 
that new subterraneaxt works on completely different levels wore 
constructed, there remain to be enctmntcred difficulties above 
ground which we consider to be insurmountable. 

It appears> from a parliamentary return lying before us, that 
wat^ pumped into London by the N^w River, Chelsea, West 
Middlesex Grand Junction, East London, Sooth LomloU, Lam¬ 
beth, and Southwark Water-Companies amounts to 4222 ruhic 
feet per minute, day an^ night, throughout the year: cf which 
f]uantity, consideiably more than (say) one-half flows through 
waste-pipes, &c., into the sewers: and if, according to Mr. Chad¬ 
wick’s project, the refuse of the streets of London, insteiwi erf being 
swept up and carted away, as hilhj^to, were dady to be washed 
into the gulley-draii*^ a w ater-Mse, the amount of w^ater which 
the companies would be required to supply must be very consi¬ 
derably enlarged. To m^nacctl flood of w'ater, if theie be 
added the usual contei||V,; 4 >f the sewers, it at once appears 
bow ^ormous would be the amount the mixture to be daily 
ejec^^^rfrom the metropolis tid the sewers; and if, from any 
to the engines, the lifting-jiower, pumps, or bucketed- 
wheels should suddenly be disabled, it is evident that a consti¬ 
pation of the sewerage must forthwith take place. 

But there rctelnns to be provided for a contingency infmitclv 
more alarming. The area of London is, we behove, nearly 60 
square miles,; but, taking it only^at 40 square miles, and estima¬ 
ting thatii^^^SHng a thunder-^storm and d^inued rain there might 
fall in the space of six hours* one inch ^water: that quantity, on 
the surface laust mentioned, would amount to 92,9^,000 cubic feet 
of water, of which ibeK^S^eater peu-tion would immediately go 
into the sewers. Now, when it is considered that the natural flow 
erf the Coin river amounts only to about 6000 cubic feet per 

tan, frota the rarn-gauge at Somenct that on Tuesday, the ZOih of 

August last, nearly two inches of rain fell io two hotin. 

minute. 
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minute, that of the Exe to about 5000, and that of the Lra U) 
about 5600, our readers will at once perceive what an overwhelm¬ 
ing amount of fluid would within a very short space of time be added 
tf>the already enormous contents of the London sewers ;^ 4 md while 
the elements ol h^ven were raging over the venerable head of our 
metropolis—whiliSt the thunder was rolling—while the forked 
lightning was shivering from top to bottom one or two of our 
finest church-spires-—and while the rain Vas reverberating frpm 
the pavement like xnynads of fountains rising out of the ground— 
if at this sufficiently awful moment the telbtale wind were sud- 
dcnly to inform us all that, Mr. Chadwick s * infernal machines’ 
having more work than tb^llould perform, their neighbour¬ 
hoods had become inundated^^lf the next blast were to announce 
to us that the main sewers were blowing —and then, by evi¬ 
dence every moment becoming more and more insufferable, we 
were to lc‘arn that out of every gully-grate in the metropolis there 
was spouting up that which, like * a legion of foul fiends/ no man 
could control; in short, if w^e were suddenly to find ourj^lves in 
ilan^er of a pestilence, from which not even a cabinet council, 
hastily summoned for the purpose, could relieve us—\ve fear 
tluit this Somerset House ‘ Amendmen^4rt^ would be a theme 
of general execration, and that Poor Law Commissioners, as 
they plashed homewards through the streets on their respective 
ponies, would receive rim voce and oviform evidence that, like 
their sewerS, they were in bad t>dour. 

But admitting for a- monxent that Chadwick may be 
enabled to demonstrate that the content^ (m the London sewers, 
even with the extraordinary a<lditions to them during rains and 
thunder-stunns, could not equal tl^ quantity of water w'hich 
in many parts of Kuglai:^ is at present ralseti in draining our 
fens ; in sliort that, the power of steam being invinciblc^^ aofli- 
dent number ot pumps, or rather of bucketed-w heels 500 
engines of 100-horse power each)'* might bo prepared to meet 
any contingency that could occur; yet we maintain that th© 
amount of fluid-manure so lifted would be ii^nitely more than 
could possibly—we need not say pleasantly —be applied by irri¬ 
gation—that the superalpundance must go somewhejj;©—and'that, 
after all, the greater porta^ol the quantity lifted w^Ol^mevitably 
find itSvJvay to^^e Thal^,.from which> by so much larour and 
expense, we ha^Td'Uemptc^ to divert it, 

7'he next topic liaodled is the severe privations w^hich the la¬ 
bouring clasises are subjected to from want of water, not only for 


* tbs Cosn^sh engiDea H is mippotstl that each hooe-power can raise 528 
feet of water per mniute to a height of one foot; 

ablution. 
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ablution, house-cleaning, and sewerage, but for dunking and 
culinary purpo&es. For instancc^f Atr. Mott slater in his report on 
Manchester, that tholte? as elsewhere, it is the custom of owners of 
small cottage property in neighbourhoods where there are no pipes 
laid, to erect for a given number of houses a which is fie- 

quontly rented by one of the tenants, who rest for using 

it. 0*3® poor woman told him that she was rec^uired to,pay one 
shiUipg 9 ^ miapth for permission to use this pump, while the water- 
compames were giving an abundant supply to houses like hers 
for sis shillings a-year — exactly half the mone}. In various 
Scotch towns the people have to go to publ;!;: wells, the suppl) 
of which is so tardy, that rro^^^of ivoinen and children ar<* 
obligeil to 'wait their luins/ as ^ is called—indeed, these wells 
are sometimes frequented thrmujkouf the %vMe night. In Edin* 
burgh many ha\e to travel to wells at a considerable distance, 
and. afterw'ards to carry tlieir stoup^ up 6ve, six, or seven stories. 
iPut neither private nor public w'clls are alwa}s to be had. In 
many places ihe poor arc often obliged to collect water from 
diUthes and ponds, so impure, that even horses that have not 
been accustomed Ui dunk it arc apt to suft'er from it. Ax 
Tranent fiome of the labourers use barrels drawn on carnages 
—others employ their childrc^lb bring it in small vessels; and 
during the cholera. Dr. Scott Alison reports, it became so staice, 
that the poor people w-ent into the ploughed 6elds tp collect the 
rain-water retained in depressions in the gxound, and even in the 
prints made by horse^feet. ^ 

On the loregoing facts Air. Chadwick justlj observes,— 

•Supplies of water obtain^bj the labour of fetching and carrying it 
in buckets do not Answer purpose of re^lar supplies biought info 
the hwfcsc without such labour, and kept tetiay in cisterns. The intcr- 
positihd^of the labour of going out and bringing honft water from a dis¬ 
tance acts as an olistacle to the formation of l>etter hahiU; and m the 
aciiul condition of the lower clashes, conveniences of this description 
Tnu&'t precede and form the habits. Even with persons of a higher con¬ 
dition the habits are greatly dependent on the conveniences: it is ob¬ 
served that, when the supplies of water into houses of the middle class 
are cut off by the pipes being frozen, and it is necessaiy to scud to a 
distance, house-cleatisinga and ^ashii^^are diminished ; and ever) 
presumpmn is afforded that if it were Ati^piimes, ojid m all weathers, 
requisite for them to send to a distance for water, thrir habits <:kf house¬ 
hold cleanlipess would be d^riorated. The whole family of the labour¬ 
ing man in the mannfac^ui^ towns rise early, before daylight in winter 
time, to to themwoik; they tml hard, and they retuni to their homes 
late at night: it is a venous inconve^ii^nce to them to have to fetch 
wHfer from the pump or the river, oft-^every occasiop that it lie 
wanted, whether in cold, in rotn, w in snow. The minor comf<^ of 

cleanlinc#. 
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clcaolinesB are of course foregone, to avoid the immediate and greater 
discomforts of having to fetch the 

In our manufacturing towns (as we all know), those members 
of a family who are old enough to fetch water arc tibought 
strong enough the lUerc value therefore of the time they 

expend at the puxujl^^*' almost always more than the charge ma<lc 
by the cv>napanies for a regular and constant supply of water* Fur 
inst/ince, in Glasgow the charge of supplying a labotlrer^s tene¬ 
ment is five shillings a-year; in Manchester, six shillings; in 
London* ten shillings—for a tenement containing two families; 
for uhicli sum two tons and a half of water per week may 
be obtained. Thus, for lesjl^fhan one penny farthing per 
week 135 pailfuls of water arc taken into the house without the 
labour of lelehing, without spilling, without being in the wav, 
and )et in constant readiness for use : whereas, on the other hand, 
the to a lalxiurer, or to any member of liis family whose lime 
ran be eni[»loycd m work, is very serious. In the Bath Union, 
a poor l<‘U<>w, who had to fetch waiter from one of the public 
wells about a quarter of a mile from his house, quaintly observed 
to the Rev, Wliiiwell hlhvin, ‘ //^y as valuable as strong beer!' 

At Baris, the usual cost of the filtered ^atcr, w'hirh is carried 
hiU^ the hf'uses, is two sous pef^|jfetilful, being at the rate of 
nine shillings per ton: while in London, the highest charge of 
any of the companies for sending the same quantit) of water to 
ain place within llie range of their pipes, and delivering it at an 
meiage level of 100 feet, is sixp^hce per 

‘The mode, however,* says Mr. Chadwick, supplying water by 
private coTupaniCb,/or the ^ake of a projity i^not available for a popu¬ 
lation wht re the numbers ni c too small to the expense of obtaining 

a private Act of Parliament, ^ the expense oT management by a board 
of directors, or to produce pmfits to shareholders... .The Poo#t^aw' 
Commissioners have been urgently requested to allow the expense of pro-^ 
curing supplies for villages to l>e defrayed out of the poor*a rales in 
Kngland; but they could only express their regret that the law gave 
them no power to allow^ such a mode of obtaining the benefit sought.* 

As regards tlic supply of water, we are clearly of opinion that 
a case for the necessity of legislative interference on the largest 
scale has been made out, 

III.-—’’CirrHTrtifnttrp.t ^ie,/ly in the infernal economy an4 
bad Ventilation of pfacejt of tcork; w(n[JkTnen*s lodymg-houses, 
dwellings, and the domestic habits, affecting the health of the 
labouring classes. 

lrl^,'#xplainiqg the eytU which arise from bad ventilation ig^ 
placwf of work, Mr. Chadwick adduce, first the case of the jour¬ 
neymen 
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neymea tailors, whose habits oflifo he was led to investigate from 
the number of earlv deaths obseiVed to occur among them. 

Thomas BrownmWj aged fifty-two, who had worked for Messrs. 
StultsEe, Messrs. Allen, and in others of the largest establish¬ 
ments in London, stated that at Messrs. in a room six¬ 

teen w eighteen yards long, and seven or eig^ .^^ards wide, eighty 
men worked close together, knee to knee: in summer time the 
h^t or di^e tailors and of their geese, or irons, raised the tem¬ 
perature tWcnty or thirty degrees; after the candles were lighted, 

, it became so insufferable that several of the young men from the 
country fainted ; during the season he had j^een from 40/. to 50?. 
worth of work spoiled by the Ji^i^piration of the men ; in winter 
the atmosphere became still more unhealthy, with so depressing 
an effect that many could not stay out the hours; too many, losing 
their appetite, took to drink as a stimulant—apcordingly, at seven 
in the morning, gin was brought in, sometimes again at eleven, at 
three, at five, and after seven, when the shop was closed; great 
numbers died of consumption. The average age of these work- 
pen was about thirty-two, but in a hundred there were not ten 
' 'men of fifty: lastly, when they died, no provision was made for 
their families, who, ii they^ould not do for themselves, were 
obliged to go on the parisb^^et Messrs. Allen’s wages at the 
time the witness refers to were 6d. an hour. 

In a well-ventilated room, it is stated by different witnesses, jour¬ 
neymen iailurs woujff be enabledjo execute two hours ^ more work 
per day; they wowp do their ^elve hours, whereas the utmost 
in a close, ill-ventilated room, is ten hours of work. Moreover, 
a man who had worked in these hot rooms from the age of 
twenty would not be^^^good a man at forty as another would 
be pt fifty who had wwkW in weU|g^d shops in the^. country. 
Th^ latter, in other words, would have gained ten years’ labour, 
^>e«ides saving the money spent in gin. 

Mr. Chadwick, therefore, calculates that, taking the average loss 
to a London tailor to be two hours per day fox* twenty years, and 
twelve hours for ten years, his total loss would amount to 50,000 
hours of productive labour, which, at per hour, would have 
produced him 1250/,; and this is ^0/. less than was actually 
eame^v^d saved by Bhibp Gray,,|S^, worked all his Ufe as a 
joameyman tailor, and was remarl^W^ for bis c^leanliness and 
neatness. • 

It appears roistered causes of, d^h of 2^33 per¬ 

sons, entered dpin^^the yewf 1839, in the eastern and western 
unions of the metropolisi underhead * tailor,' ho less than 
were from disease of the resj^ittory organs: ninety-t^^died 
of consumption; in the whole number only twenty-nine diifed old. 

‘The 
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‘ The subscriptions/ says Mr* Chadwick, * to the benevolent insti¬ 
tution for the relief of the aged and in&tm tailors by individual masters* 
in the metropolis appear to be large and liberal, and,amount to upwards 
of 11,000/.; yet it is to be observed, that if they or the men had been 
aware of the effects of vitiated atmospheres on the constitution and 
general strength, and^'of the means of ventilation, the practicable gain 
of money from the ^gaict Of labour by that sanitary measure could not 
have been less in one large shop, employing 200 men, than 100,000/. 
Independently of subscriptions of the whole trade, it would, during their 
working period of life, have been sufficient, with the enjoym^Wt of greater 
health and comfort by every workman during the time of work, to have 
purchased him an annuity of 1/. per week for comfortable and respect¬ 
able self-support during a period of-superannuation, commencing soon 
after Jifiy years of age. 

‘ The effects of bad ventilation, it need not be pointed out, are chiefly 
manifested in consumption, the disease by which the greatest slaughter 
is committed. The causes of fever are comparatively few and promi¬ 
nent, but they appear to hare a concurrent effect in producing con¬ 
sumption.’ 

The results of good ventilation in the prevention or alleviation 
of disease are clearly manifested in our hospitals. In a badly- 
ventilated house—the lying-in hospital in Dublin—there died 
in four years 2944 children out oC 7650 ; Whereas, after this esta¬ 
blishment was properly ventilated,’'infe deaths in the same period, 
and out of a like number of children, amounted only to 279. 

Glasgow supplies a striking example of the beneficial effects 
of ventilating a factory. In arrange of buildings, called ‘the 
Barracks,’ 500 persons were c^lccted. All iittempts to induce 
thorn to ventilate their rooms failing, the consequence was that 
fever was scarcely ever absent. There were sometimos seven 
cases in a day; and in the last two moi^hs of 1831 there were 
fifty-seven. On the recommendation of Mr. Fleming, a surgeon, 
a tube of two inches in diameter was fixed in the ceiling of'efiich 
room: these tubes communicated with a large pipe, the end of 
which was inserted in the chimney of the factory furnace, which, 
by producing a strong draught, forced the inmates to breathe fresh 
air. The result of this simple contrivance was, that, during the 
ensuing eight years, fever was scarcely* known in the place! 

It would be a task infinitely more easy than pleasing to show 
the havoc annually creatm^mong the manufacturing m^ses by 
defective ventilation and w«!!i’crowding. We will, therefore, only 
observe that in the case of milliners and dressml|pkers in tlm 
metropolitan unions during the year 18 ^, as shown by the mor- 

. . . — . ..—^—7-—‘i & "» '— — . 

* Mr. Stultze, for iaatance, has subscribed 7954 in money ; fa a yearly subscriber 
of twenty-five guineas 5 has made a prdW to the * Benevolent Institution for the Relief 
of ln$dxi Tailors^ of giDund worth about 10004; and has besides undertaken to bidid 
thereof six houses for reception of twenty poor pensioners, 

tuary 
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tuary register, out of 52 deceasM, 41 only had attained the age of 
25’; and the average age of 33, who had died of disease of the 
lungs, was 28. Ija ghort, there is too much reason to believe that 
among these poor 'tvorkwomen, as in the case of the journeymen 
tailors, one-third at least of the healthful diy^tion of adult life is 
sacrificed to our ignorance or neglect of ^(g^jl^jsttion. Alas, how 
little du the upper classes, who fancy that tlie fcheque completely 
liquidates the account, reflect on the real cost of the beautiful 
dresses they wear! 

As to ^ the want of separate apartinents and the overcrowding 
of the private dwellings of the poor ’—a very small portion only 
of the evidence adduced will su^cc. The Herk of the Ampthill 
Union states that a large propoMon of the cottages in his district 
are so small, that it is impossible to keep up even the coinraon 
decencies of life: in one cottage, containing only two rooms, there 
existed eleven individuals: the man, his wife, and four children 
(one a girl above fourteen, another a boy above twelve) slept in 
one of the rooms and In one bed—the rest slept all together in 
the room in which their cooking, working, and eating were per- 
' formed. The medical officer of the Bicester Union has witnessed 
a father, a mother, three grown-up sons, a daughter, and a child, 
all lying at the same time typhus fever in one srnall room. 
The medical officer of the Rothsey Union states that he has known 
fourteen individuals of one family (among whom were a young 
man and young Avoman of eighteen and twenty years of age) 
together in a sinall^xoom, the mq^r being in labour at the lime. 

The Rev. Dr, Gnify, whose able ^ Appeal on behalf of the Bor¬ 
der Peasantry^ is cited in the report, describes a fine, tall Northum¬ 
brian peasant of about j^rty-five years of a^e, whose family, eleven 
in number, were dispdl^of as follows. In one bed he^ his wife, 
a daughter of six, and a boy of four y^s had to sleep—a daughter 
of^^ghtecn, a son of twelve, a son of ten, and a daughter of eight 
h^ a second bed—and in tlic third were three sons, aged twenty, 
sixteen, and fourteen. 

The greatest instances of overcrowding appear, however, as 
may naturally be expected, at Glasgow, Manchester, Liverpool, 
&c. In Hull, a mother about fifty had to sleep with a son above 
twenty^ne, a lodger being in the room. In Manchester 
more half-a-dozen instances ng^^'given of a man, his wife, 
and'his wi^s grown-up sister habifUally occupying one bed! 
Mr. Bakerlim his reporjt on Leeds, states —* In the houses of the 
working classeSj brdtjf^iar^nd^steTs, and lodgers of both sexes, arc 
found; occupying, the same sleeping-room with the parents, and 
consequences occur which humani^^hudders to contemplate*,’ 

''Our readers will probably by thwHime have arrived witll^s at 

the 
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the conclusion, that there exists nfisRVage nation on earth in which 
more uncivilized or more brutalizing^, scenes could be witnessed 
than in the heart of this great country. Shoj^^, however, any 
doubts remain, we subjoin one short extract from the evidence of 
Dr. Scott Alison:—. 

‘ In many housee around Tranent, fowls roost on the rafters 

and on the tops of the^^bedsteads. The effluvia in these houses We 
offensive, and must prove very unwholesome. It is scarcely necess^ to 
say that tlicse houses arc very filthy. They swarm likewise with fleas,% 
Dogs live in the interior of the lowest houses, and must, of course, be 
opposed to cleanliness. I have seen horses in two houses in Tranent 
inhabiting the same apaftment with numerous families. One was in 
Dow’s Bounds. Several of the fami^ were ill of typhus fever, and I 
remember ihtt horse stood at the hcvck of the bed. In this case the 
stench was dreadful. The father died of typhus on this occasion.’ 

Here is another very important piece of evidence:— 


‘ A gentleman who has observed closely the condition of the work¬ 
people in the south of Cheshire and the north of Lancashire, men of 
similar race and education, working at the same description of work— 
namely, as cotton-spinners, mill-hands—and earning nearly the same 
amount of wages, states that the workmen of the north of Lancashire 
are obviously inferior to those in the of Clieshire, in health and 

habits of personal cleanliness and gene^^Condition. The difference is 
traced mainly to the circumstance, that the labourers in the north of 
l^ancashire inhabit stone houses of a description that absorb moisture, 
the dampness of which affects the hedth, and causes personal unclean^ 
lincss, induced by the difficulty of kfl^ing a clean',|jSu5e.’ 

One consequence of the unwholesome workshops and houses in 
which the labouring classes are too often ^confined, is the dispo¬ 
sition it creates among them to dispel |)y^rink that depressing 
effect on their nervous ener^s which is invariably the result of 
breathing impure aik In Dumfries, for example, where tt'e 
cholera swept away one-eleventh of the population, Mr. Chadr^ 
wick inquired of the chief magistrate how many bakers’ shops 
there werei* ^Twelve/ was the answer. * And how many 
whiskey-shops may your town possess?’ The honest provost 
frankly replied, ' SeveMty-nine T Another consequence is the 
rapid corruption, in such unwholesome places, of meat, bread, and 
other food, which, by pr^^i^ing the poor.from laying^Ag any 
s^ore, forces them to purchdil their provisions on the most aisad- 


vantageous terms. 

‘ Here, then,’ says Mr. Chadwick, ‘ wfdjtve ft'oni the one agent* a close 
and polluted atmosphere, two different sets of effects:—one set .here 
noticed ^^gendering improvideni^^'expense, and waste—the other, the 
depresttifig effects of external and internal miasma on the nervous 

system. 
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system, tending to incite to the habitual use of ardent spints; both tend¬ 
ing to precipitate this populatipn into disease and misery.’ 

Ito lamenting pver the picture, but too clearly delineated, of 
the demoralization and disorganization of our labouring classes, 
caused by the removal of those archit^ct^al barriers by which 
nature, even among savages, protects moiliesty and encourages 
decency, Mr. Chadwick maintains that no education as vet 
commonly given appears to have availed against such corrupting 
t circumstances: ^dwelling, pet contra^ on numerous instances of the 
moral improvement of a population apparently resulting from 
street-cleansing, land-draining, and improvements of the external 
and internal condition of their dwellings. We think it clear 
enough that it is mere inocld&ry to talk of elevating by education 
classes whom we allow to be perpetually acted upon by physical 
circumstances of the deeply degrading tendency now sufficiently 
exposed. How striking are these words of Mr. Walker, the ma¬ 
gistrate of the Thames Police Office I After deprecating the praf'- 
tice of building for the poor miserable hovels, instead of jin»re 
comfortable and respectable, well-drained dwellings, he says,— 

* From what I have observed, I am fully convinced that if shambles 
were built on any spotj and all who choose were allowed to occupy them, 
they would soon be occupiedid^y ^ race lower than any yet known. I 
have often said, that if emi^Ty casks were placed along the streets of 
Whitechapel, in a few days each of them would have a tenant, and these 
tenants would keep up their kind, and prey upon the rest of the com¬ 
munity. I am sure that, if such facilities were offered, there is no con¬ 
ceivable degradati^ to which portions of the species might not be 
reduced. Wherever there are empty houses which arc not secured, they 
are soon tenanted by wretched objects, and these tenants continue so 
long as there is a har^^ for them. Parish-officers and others come 
to me.to aid them in closing such places. Itell the police and the 
parish that there is no use in their #atching these places; that they 
jj-tist board them up, if they would get rid of the occupants. If they 
will give the accommodation, they will get the occupants. If you will 
have marshes and stagnant waters, you will there have suitable anim^ds ; 
and the only way of getting rid of them is by draining the marshes.’ 

Mr. Chadwick dwells on domestic mismanagement generally, as 
one great predisposing cause of disease. There is no doubt that 
the poor are in the habit of buying t^ir tea, coffee, sugar, butter, 
cbeei$^ bacon, and other articles, in ^all quantities from the huqlc- 
sters, who^Q oovw bhd debts, charge exorbitant prices. Destitu¬ 
tion is oQpt tbetefo?e caused by the wasteful misapplication of 
w^es which, with liBEdl^ of jprugality, would prove to be sufficient; 
buybe ^aOd evil is, that every species of mismanagement promotes 
of «Ms in the gin and whiskey, "tvs* 

Evmry day ^ intempenffice' is talked of and preached against as the 

cause 
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cause of fever, and of the prevalent mortality. We neglect, how¬ 
ever, to reflect that it is the discomfort*^ of the poor that drives them 
to drink, llival pleasures might be encouraged, Vjjhich would keep 
them sober; but, alas, whiskey is declared to be good for damp 
and rheumatism, whon^ drainage and a clean residence are really 
the physical remedies that should be prescribed. 

IV. Comparative chance of life in different classes of the com¬ 
munity. i. 

There is no pro^'cib more geiierally admitted than that ‘ Death 
is no respecter of persons.’ Mr. Chadwick, however, has drawn 
from the mortuary registers a series of tabular returns, of which 
the following is a single specimen 


No. of 
Draths. 


Liverpool, 1840. 


Average Age 
of Deceased. 


137 Gentry and professional persons, &c. . . 35 

1,738 Tradesmen and their families . * ,22 

5,597 Labourexs, mechanics, and servants, &c. • 15 


—Again, it is an appalling fact, that, among the labouring classes 
in Manchester, more than fifty-seven out of every hundred die 
before they attain five years of age!—More than one-half of their 
progeny di^ within the fifth year of their birth; while one-fifth 
only of the children of the gentry die v^thin the same period. In 
explanation of such a difference, Mr. Chadwdek has annexed to 
his report plans of different towns, showing, by different tints, that 
the localities of the epidemic diseases which raged there are iden¬ 
tical with the uncleansed and clos^treets and yfards occupied by 
the poor. 

Insti*ad of actively searching for the causes which have been 
so fatally shortening as well as embittering'ljlie existence of our 
labouring classes, it has of \^e years much the fa&hion 

among political economists—who clearly enough saw that thur, 
mortality, from whatever cause it was proceeding, did not affect * 
them —to adopt the convenient theory that wars, plagues, pesti¬ 
lence, epidemic disorders, and accidents of every description, 
which cause premature deaths among the poor, are, if it could 
only be satisfactorily explained to them, a ‘ terrible corrective,’ 
kindly ordained by Nature, in order to prevent population ex¬ 
ceeding the means of subsi^hce. But Mr. Chadwick, scolding 
forward as the advocate oi^-*Nature and of the poor, denies 
thd Malthusian doctrine altogether, and produces ac¬ 

counts taken from the bills of moilalit;;^ every county in 
England, which certainly appear to pfwfe that the proporfion^of 
births to the population is gr^^st where there is the grealmt 
mortality-T-and consequently th^Mstilence or^ excessive morhdity 
does not diminish the sum total oi population! Our mismanage¬ 
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rilent produces disease, at)d that makes the gap Avhich Nature 
imfiiediatd^ labours to fill up. Let us allow as largely as we 
choose for inconsiderate and reckless conduct in individuals— 
still, inasmuch as two things cannot occupy the same space at the 
same time, the young in almost every trad^'and profession of •life 
must unavoidably defer marriage until thqir seniors vacate by death 
the places of trust and confidence which they have gradually at- 
, tained. S|^ therefore, as these places linger in the possession 
of the old, the increase of population is proportionably subdued ; 
whereas, on the other hand, if, from avoidable or unavoidable 
disease, the duration of life be so shortened that those loca lenentes, 
who neither increase nor multiply, shall be either partly or wholly 
replaced by those of an age to do both, it evidently follows that 
this description of mortality must produce more birtlis than deaths. 

In fact, even the returns of the deaths, marriages, and births 
among the white population on the west coast of Africa demon¬ 
strate that, though the mortality there has been as frightful as 
we have described it, the births have exceeded it largely:—for 
instance, in the different districts of this pestilential abode the 
number of deaths (nine-tenths of which were of persons under 
forty years of age) amounted in J839 to 241, while in the same 
year the number of bapt^ms was 464, and the number of mar¬ 
riages 542; indeed it seems natural that young people should 
become reckless of consequences, and regardless of the future, in 
a climate which, by the ravage it is daily creating, appears always 
to be relentlessly Exclaiming to fhem, ‘ To-morrotc you die!' 

V. Pecuniary burdens created by the neglect of sanitary 
measures. 

‘ Tp whatever extehi^says Mr. Chadwick, ‘ the i>robahle duration 
of the life of the working man is dimiuislited by noxious agencies, I 
^repeat a truism in stating that to the same extent productive power is 
lost; and in the case of destitute widowhood and orphanage, burdens 
are created and^cast, either on the industrious survivors belonging to the 
family, or on the (^ntributors to the poor’s-rates, during the whole of the 
period of the failure of such ability/ 

It appears that the number of widows chargeable to the poor- 
rates in the year ending Lady-day, 1840, was 43,000, and that the 
total nymber of orplian children tot^whom relief was given was 
112,000. Of these it is estimated that 27,000 cases of premature 
widowhd^ and more than 100,000 of orphanage, might be traced 
to removable catisiesi! ' 

;5Pake one pleasing of a cause removed :— 

In one mine/ says Dr. BarhaiS5^t>* the Dolcoath mine, in the parish 
of Camborne, in Cornwall, great attention is paid to obviate agencies 
itiiurious to the miners. Care is there taken in respect to ventilation 

in 
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ill the mines, and the men are healthier than immost other mines; 
there are more old miners. Care is taken for the prefeutioHi^pf ac¬ 
cidents. Care is taken of the miners on quitting^the mines : hence, 
instead of issuing on the bleak hill side, and receiving beer in a shed, 
they issue from their.,umlerground labour into a warm room, where 
w^l-dried clothes are'^eady for them ; warm water, and even baths are 
supplied from the steam-fbmace; and a provision of hot beef-soup instead 
of beer is ready for them in another room. The honour of having made 
this change is stated to he due to the Right Hon. l^dy Basset, on the 
suggestion of Dr. Carlyon. We may fairly attribute to the combination 
of beneficial arrangements just noticed that in Dolcoath, where 451 in¬ 
dividuals are employed underground, only two have died within the last 
three years of miners* consumption; a statement which could not, I 
believe, be made with truth, nor be nearly approached, in respect of an 
equal number [of miners during the same term in any other Cornish dis¬ 
trict. The sick-club of the mine is comparatively rich, having a fund 
of 1500/.* 

It appears to be the governing principle of Mr, Chadwick s 
report to demonstrate to tlie public that the welfare of the labour- 
ing poor is identical with that of all other classes—that whatever 
afflicts the former, sympathetically affects the latter—and* con¬ 
sequently that whenever the poor are brought to an untimely 
grave by causes Avhich are removable, the community in some 
way or other is sure to suffer retributive punishment for the 
neglect. For example—in corroboration of the evidence already 
adduced, he gives tabular returns, showing the difference in the 
pro])ortions of ages between a dfepressed and-unhealthy, and a 
comparsxtively vigorous population: by which it appears that, while 
in a hundred men of the former, there would not be two men 
beyond GO years of age, not eight abov<^ tpO, and not a fourth 
above 40 — in the other population tlfci^e would be fourteen 
beyond 60, twenty-seven beyond 50, or a clear majority of matu;^^ 
ajge. Now mark one consequence;— % 

‘ Whenever the adult population of a physically depressed district, 
such as Manchester, is brought out on any publio- occasion, the pre¬ 
ponderance of youth in the crowd is apt to strike those who have seen 
assemblages of the working population in districts more favourably 
situated. 

* In the course of sonje inqo^es under the Constabulary Force Com¬ 
mission, reference was made the meetings held by torchli^t in the 
neighbourhood of Manchester. It was reported that the consisted 
of mere boys, and that there were scArCely^^anj men or ^aturc age 
amongst them. Those of age and stated, generally 

disapproved of the proceedings of the iii^eiings, as injurious to the '^rk- 
ing classes themselves. These^^^er mfcn, we were assured by ffieir 
employers, were above the influCTce of the*anarchical fallacies which . 
appeared to sway those wild and dangerous assemblages* ^ The inquiry ^ 
which arose upon such statements was how it happened.tMt the meu of 

mature 
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mUtxm age, feeling^heir own best interests injured by the proceedings 
of the jJ>unge^orti^ of the working classes—how they, the elders, did 
not exercise a restraining influence upon their less-eKpeiienced fellow- 
workmen ? On inquiring of the owner of some extensive manufacturing 
property, on which between 1000 and 2000 persons were maintained at 
wages yielding 40s. per week per family, whether he could rely on the 
aid of the men of mature age for the protection of the capital which 
furnished them the means ot subsistence?—he stated he could rely on 
them confidwtly but on ascertaining the numbers qualified for 
service as special constables, the gloomy fact became apparent, that 
the proportion of men of strength and of mature age for such seivice 
were but as a small group against a large crowd, and that for any social 
influence they were equally weak. The disappearance by premature 
deaths of the heads of families and the older workmen must practically 
involve the necessity of supplying the lapse of staid influence amidst a 
young population by one description or other of precautionary force. 

‘ On expostulating on other occasions with middle-aged and expe¬ 
rienced workmen on the folly, as well as the injustice of their trade 
unions, the workmen of the class remonstrated with invariabW dis- 
claimed connexion with the proceedings, and showed that they ab¬ 
stained from attendance at the meetings. The common expression 
was, they would not attend to be borne down by “mere boja,” who 
were furious, and knew not what they were about. The predominance 
of a young and violent majority was general. 

‘ In the metropolis the eitperience is similar. The mobs against 
which the police have to guard come from the most depressed districts ; 
and the constant report of the superintendents is, that scarcely any old 
men are to be seen amongst them, {n general they appear to consist 
of persons between 16 and 25 years of age. The mobs from such dis¬ 
tricts as Bethnal Green are proportionately conspicuous for a deficiency 
of bodily strength, without, however, being from that cause proportion¬ 
ately the less dangerously mischievous. I was informed by peace-officers 
that the great havoc at Brirtol was committed by mere boys.* 

^ Since the publicalion of the Report alarming riots have oc¬ 
curred in the manufacturing districts; and our readers wdll 
observe, from the following authentic details, which we have taken 
some trouble to obtain, how singularly Mr, Chadwick’s state¬ 
ment has just been corroborated. 

Ages of the Prisoimrs for Trial at the Special Commission in Chenkire^ 
Layicashirey and Stajifrdshire^ October^ 1842 ;— 


Below 

. • 16 . 

. 13 


16 and 26 • 

. 316 


26.,and 36 . 

. 154 

Between < 

36 and 46 . 

. 56 


46 and 56 

. 18 


56 and 66 • 

. 5 

Above 

. • 66 , 

. 3 
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This is enough?—but it must be kept in mind that these 
prisoners yfcxe the leaders; their followers were,^obabiy much 
younger^s- 

*Tlie experience of the metropolitan police,* continues Mr. Chadwick, ' 
* is similar as to the comparatively small proportion of force available 
for public service from such depressed districts. It is corroborative also 
of the evidence as to the physical deteriofanon of their population, as 
well as the disproportion iu respect to age. Two out pf every three of 
tlie candidates for admission to the police force itself are round defective 
in tlie physical qiialifications. It is rare that any one of the candidates 
from Spitalfields, Whitechapel, or the districts where the mean duration 
of life is low, is found to possess the requisite physical qualifications 
for the force, which is chiefly recruited from the open districts at the 
outskirts of the town, or from Norfolk and Suffolk, and other agricultural 
counties. 

‘ In general the juvenile delinquents, who come from the inferior dis- 
tiicls of the towns, arc conspicuously under-size. In a recent examina¬ 
tion of juvenile delinquents at Parkhurst by Mr. Kay Shuttlewortli, the 
great majority were found to be deficient in physical organization. An 
impression is often prevalent that the criminal population consists of 
persons of the greatest physical strength. Instances of criminals of 
great strength certainly do occur; but speaking from observation of the 
adult prisoners from the towns and the convicts in the hulks, tliey are 
in general below the average standard of height.* 

He follows up these statements by some very curious details 
collected fmni the teachers of the pauper children at Norwood 
,, and elsewhere :— | 


‘The intellects of the children of infemr physical organization are 
torpid; it is comparatively difficult to gain tnfeir attention or to sustain it; 
it requires much labour to irradiate the countenance with iutelligence, and 
tlie irradiation is apt to be transient. As a^&ss they are comparatively 
irritable and bad-tempered. The most expcrieimed and zealous teachers 
jre gladdened by the sight of well-grown healniy children, which 
sents to them better promise that their labours will be less difficult and 
more lasting and successful. On one occasion a comparison was made 
between the progress of two sets of children in €llasgow—the one set 
taken from the wynds and placed under the care of one of the most 
skilful and successful infant-school masters; the other a set of children 
from a more healthy town district, and of a better physical condition, 
placed under the care of a pupil of the master who had cliarge of the 
children from the wynds. Auer a trial for a sufficient time, the more 
experienced master acknowledged the comparative inferiority of his 
pupils, and his inability to keep thenj up to the, pace of the better bodily- 
conditioned children.* ‘ 


Our author pithily sums up the, result. 

‘ Noxious physical agSheies, pressing the health and sbodilyicou- 
dition of the population, act as obstacles to education and to moral 
VOL* nxxi. 2 ii . culture 
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'CtiMfurej; in abridging^ tlie duration of adult life thpy check the growth 
of prd^Mj^ve abridge the amount of social experience and 

steady moral habit^T^they substitute for a population that aopunvulates 
and preserves instruction, and is steadily progressive, a population young, 
inexperienced, ignorant, credulous, irritable, passionate, dangerous, 
having a perpetual tendency to moral as well as physical deterioration.* 

4 _ 

VL Evidence of the Effect.? of preventive measures in raisivy 
the standard of health and the chances of life. 

The results of measures which have lately been introduced into 
the navy and army, as well as into our prisons^ offer indisputable 
evidence of the health attainable by simple means. Mr. Chad¬ 
wick declares that no descriptions given by Howard of the worst 
prisons he visited in England, come up to what appeared in evei’y 
wynd of Edinburgh and Olasgow inspected by Dr. Amott and 
himself. Now on what principle ran we defend our not applying 
to the benefit of the labouring poor, in as far as we can apply 
them, the measures which we know to have saved so many of our 
soldiers and sailors—which have therefore saved the nation such 
vast sums of money ? Above all, what is to be said of the j udgment 
of the^eommunity that makes prodigious efforts to Improve the sani¬ 
tary condition of its criminals, and apathetically neglects its poor ? 

After giving us a mass of^irresistiblc evidence as to the actual 
results of increased care in the case of soldiers and sailors and 
the inmates of jails, Mr. Chadwick proceeds to compare the ex¬ 
pense to owners and tenants of the public drainage, cleansing, 
and supplies of water necessary for the maintenance of health, 
with the expense of sickness—the cost of the remedy with the 
cost of the disease. His tables seem to jirove that the cost of the 
application of his remedies to one-third (1,148,282) of the inha¬ 
bited bouses in England, Wales, and Scotland, would amount to 
18,401,219/. The aiqUiual instalment for repayment of this debt 
ifi thirty yeai's would amount to G13,374Z.; the annual interest; 
commuted at 5 per cent, on the outlay, charged as rent on the 
tenant, would be 583,644Z. Out of this sum, however, the 
cost of supplying every house with water, even at the highest 
charge made by the water companies, namely, 138 pailsful for 
1 \d., would, in fact, be a reduction of the existing expenditure of 
labour in fetching water; and many other similar reductions 
should be made from the account. Bub without lingering over 
such details, it may be at once stated that the experience of the 
effect of sanitary the possibility of the reduction of 

sickness in the wo«t distric^^’ at least one-third of the existing 
amoi&t; and sickness is no trifle in the mere calculation of 
pounds, shillings, and pence* " 

* 'Ibe cost/ says Mr, Chadfrick,*" ‘ of sickness and loss of 

employment 
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employment falls dififerently in different parts of the*^jtountry^ but on 
■whatsoever fund it does fall, it will be a gain to a’jj^plyio tie ideans of 
preventio# that fund which is and must needs otherwise continue to he 
more largely applied to meet the charge of maintenance and remedies, 

* Admitting, howeVjer, as a fact the misconception intended to be obvi¬ 
ated, that the necessary expense of structural arrangements will he an 
immediate charge instep of an immediate nieana of relief to the labour¬ 
ing classes;—in proof that tlicy have, in ordinary times, not only the 
means of defraying increased public rates but increased rents, I refer to 
the fact that the amount expended in ardent spirits (exclusive of wines), 
tobacco, snuff, beer, &c., consumed chiefly l)y them, cannot be much 
less than from 45,000,000/. to 50,000,000/. per annum in the United 
Kingdom. By an estimate which I obtained from an eminent spirit- 
merchant of tiie cost to the consumer of the British spirits on which 
duly is paid, the annual expenditure on them alone, chiefly by the 
labouring clas&cs, cannot be less than 24,000,000/. per annum. The 
cost of one dram per week would nearly defray the expense of the 
structural anangements of drainage, &c., by which some of the strongest 
provocatives to the habit of drunkenness would be removed.* 

These are most important statements. Rut still, let it be rojftcm- 
beied, the labouring poor in our great towns cannot of themselves, 
as a class, improve essentially the condition of the localities which 
they (x'cupy. The workman’s location must be governed by his 
work—therefore the supply of house-room for him becomes almost 
inevitably a monopoly: he must not only take a lodging near his 
work, but he must take it as it is: he can neither lay on water, 
nor cause the removal of filtli by drainage—in short, he has no 
more control over the external economy of his habitation than 
of the structure of the street in which it exists. But it is de¬ 
monstrable that, if the emjfloyers of j^bour would but provide 
better accommodation for their labourers, they would receive in 
money and in money’s worth—to speak of no higher consider^- 
^ons—a fair remuneration for their expenditure. 

* Wc everywhere find,* says Mr. Chadwick, ‘ (iir contradiction to 

statements frequently made in popular declamations,) that the labourer 
gains by his connexion with large capital: ‘in the instances presented 
in the course of this inquiry, of residences held from the employer, wc 
find that the labourer gains by the expenditure for the external appear¬ 
ance of that which is known t<>be part of the property—an expenditure 
that is generally accompanied by corresponding internal cOmforts : he 
gains by all the sufrdunditg advantage of goqd roads and drainage, 
and by more sustained and powerful them; he gains by 

the closer proximity to his work atten^^^'^ such arrangement and 
he thus avoids edl the attacks of disease occasioned by exposure to wet 

and cold, and the additidnftlTati^e in travi^ing long distances to and 

from his home to the place df^ork, in the damp of early morning or 
of uightfailfc The Oxpototc to weather after leaving tbe pkee of work 

2h 2 . ^ ^ is 
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^ disease, especially to the ]V>ung4 When the 
home ta diii&r t|^S^|j;ace of work, the iabmirer is enabled to take hia 
dinher with his ithi^lhstead of at the beer<>«liop. The wife and children 
gain by proximity to the employer’s family, in motives to neatness and 
cleanliness, by their being known and being under observation: as a 
general rule, the whole economy of the cottages in bye-lanes and out- 
o^the^way places appears to be below those exposed to observation. In 
connexion with property or large capital, the labourer gains in tlic 
stability of employment, and the regularity of income incidental to ope¬ 
rations on a large scale; there is a mutual benefit also in the wages for 
service being given in the shape of buildings or permanent and assured 
comforts; that is, in what would be the best application of wages, 
rather than wholly iu money wages,’ 

We must refer to the Report itself for a long array of most 
pleasing examples of the practical truth of these slalfemcnts. 
Not a few of the great master-manufacturers acknowledged to 
Mr. Chadwick that what they had done from motives of humanity 
fiad turned out, to their agreeable surprise, immensely advan¬ 
tageous to their own purses. But let us content ourselves with 
wbat^ stated as to one particular source of evil, and the facility 
of cutting it off by a judicious employer. The example is from 
Leeds:— 

‘ The effects,’ says Mr. Pall*buru, ‘ produced by payment at the 
public-house arc to oblige the workman to drink. He is kept waiting 
in the public-house during a long time, varying from two to three 
hours, sometimes as much as five hours. The workman cannot remain 
in the house without drinking, even if he were alone, as he must make 
some return to the landlord for thonsc of the room. But the payment 
of a number of men occupies time iu proportion to their numbers. We 
find that to pay our own men in the most rapid way requires from two 
to three hours. The assembled workmen, of course, stimulate each 
Other to driuk. Out of a hundred men, all of whom will, probably, have 
taken their quart of porter or ale, above a third will go home in a state 
of drunkenness—of drunkenness to the extent of imbecility. The evd 
is not confined to the men; the destructive habit is propagated in their 
families. At cacli public-house a proportion of the poor women, their 
wives, attend. According to my own observation, full ten per cent, of 
the men have their wives and children in attendance at the public- 
honse^ The poor women have no other mode of getting money to market 
With on the Saturday night than attending at the public-house to get it 
from their husbands. They may have children whom they cannot leave 
at home, and these they bring with them. The are thus kd'to 
drink; and they and are made partakers of the acmei of 

drunkenness and tot not unfrequently quarrels leading 

to fights between the workmen wmen intoxicated. 

^ {t is only the inforior shopkeepers or^j^^kstera who will sell ihc 
l^uuday morning, and they sell uu inferi|ft^^m 0 dity at a hig^V price, 
the Sund£^ morning is i the husband, add sdme^ 

times 
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times the wife, is kept in a state of feverish cxe^temeft by thtiprevktos 
nigbt^s debauch; they are kept in a state of filth a;^^||v^ervft^jen the 
face is unwashed j no clean clothes are put on; ftOT^there is no chm^h 
attendance, and no decency. Indeed, by the pressure of the wants 
created by habits of drinking, there is soon no means to purchase clean 
or respectable clothes^^and lastly no desire to purchase them. The man, 
instead of cleaning himself? and appearing at church on the Sunday,"hr 
walking out with his family on the Sunday afternoon in a respectable 
condition, remaius at home in filth, and in a filthy hovcL 

* The workman who Jias been absent from drunkenness comes to his 
M’ork pale, emaciated, shattered, and unnerved. From my own observa¬ 
tion in my own branch of manufacture, I should say that the quantity 
and quality of the work executed during the first day or so would be 
about one-fifth less than that obtainable from a steady and attentive 
workman. Another consideration for the master is the fact that such 
workmen, the rnost idle and dissolute, arc the most discontented, and 
aie always the foremost in mischievous strikes and combinations.’ 

Now what is Mr. Fairburn’s prescription for these disorders? 
He sends a clerk into each room in bis manufactory immediately 
after dinner-hour on Saturday to pay each man individuaUvj- who^ 
by this simple arrangement, is not taken from his work^half a 
minute. The master thus saves on an average an hour and a half s 
labour of 550 men, wliich amounts tetSOO hours of labour per week; 
one great cause of inm-attendance at church on the Sunday is 
abolished ; and, lastly, not above four or five of his people arrive 
late at their work on Monday morning. 

Let us turn for a moment to the rural regions. Out of many 
of Mr. Chadwick’s witnesses, 4et us attend to one:—Charles 
Higgins, Esq., Chairman of the Bedford Union, thus describes 
the advantages which hftve arisen froth an imj^oved description 
of cottages in his vicinity 

‘ The man sees his wife and family more comfortable than formerly; 
he has a better cottage and garden ; he is stimulated to industry, aud, 
as he rises m respectability of station, he becomes aware that he has a 
character to Jose. Thus an important point is gainedi Having acquired 
certain advantages, he is anxious to retain and improve them; he strives 
more to preserve his independence, and becomes a member of benefit, 
medical, and clothing societies; and frequently, besides this, lays up a 
certain sum^ quarterly or half-yearly, in the savings-bank. Almost 
always attendant upon these advant^fes, we find the man sending his 
children to be rcMl^^^y instructed in a Sunday, and, where possible,, itta^ 
day achoo!, and mmeelf and family attendance at 

place of^wotship on the Lord*8«l^jSJ^ ^ ^ 

* A man who comes home to a poor, comfortless hovel after hiii day’s 

labotu^j and sees all mio^i^e arQdnd him, has bis spirits more often 
depressed than 'He feels that, do his best, he shall be 

miserable stiH, aii^ ^4oo apFto fly . for a r^fqge to jhe ajc-. 
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Jipuee or beer-sh^ _ Bpt give him the means of mt^ing himself cora- 
fortabjj^ b^ hia^P hiduStry, and I am convinced by experience tlifth in 
m^ny cases, he^fljPaail himself of it.* 

Although, id the variegated picture of human life, one can 
scarcely point out a more striking contrast than between a pale 
drunken labourer zigzaggedly staggering by night from the ale¬ 
house to his family, and a ruddy sober one rationally enjoying his 
evening at home, yet it is not so very easy to analyse or enumerate 
the invisible filaments which, acting all together like the strands 
In a cable, have in the two cases produced such opposite results! 

It is not the fresh air the ploughman has been inhaling all 
day which, at the conclusion of his work, has irresistibly 
brought him to his home; nor is it the appetite which healthy 
labour has created—nor is it the joyous welcome of those rosy- 
faced children who, following each other almost according to 
their ages along the garden-path, have run to meet him at his 
Wieket-gafe—nor jsitthe smiling countenance of his neatly-ilressed 
wife—no? the homely meal she has prepared for him—nor the 
general cleanliness of his cottage, nor the ticking of his gaudy¬ 
faced clock, nor the merry antics of his children’s kitten, nor his 

w arm chimney-corner, nor the cheerful embers on his hearth- 

no one of these tiny threads is strong enough to draw an able- 
bodied labourer fo his cottage; and y^ their united influence, 
though still invisible to him, produces tie happy result: in short, 
fresh air creates healtl^ and health happiness. 

On the other hand, it is not the fountain of putrid air which all 
day long has been steaming up from a small gujley-drain m front 
of bis shop tliat causes the workman to spend his evening at the 
alehouse; nor is it the lassitude of his body or depression of 
spirits produced the want of ventilation in the building—nor is it 
the dust he has been breathing there—nor is it the offensive open 
drain that runs close under his own window—nor is it the sicldy, 
uncaptivating aspect of his care-worn wife—nor the neglected, 
untidy appearance of his room— nor the emaciated countenances 
of his jKKjr children, who, as if they had lost the bloom of 
modesty, are lying all huddled together in one bed—nor is it the 
fevemh thirst which assails him—nor is it that black, unwhole<> 
some .board nailed by Parliament over the alehouse-door which 
insists that the beer he desires is ‘to be drvnk on the premise 9 ^' 
or, in other words, that he himself must be theifiitcher that is to 
'carry it away-—nor aj^mdoned immoral associates of both 

sexes which this boalWhas CT^ened for him—^—no one of these 
circumstances would be sufficient to cstrMbge jw honest vrmrkman 
frefm his home; and yet, whem tbe&ara^i loi^ p»lb a sttong 
a pull all together,* the t|teir influence. 
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he knows not w^by, and, accordingly, howeyer crocked b^^liis 
path homewards, he, at all events, goes straf^^|n^e d^/inso, 

Wc have no desire to lecture on the old Iw^ltich, in ordei^ to 
save trouble and reflection, summarily prescribed punishment as the 
natural cure for drunkenness. We trust, however, that the day 
is fast approaching when the attention of our law-makers will 
be directed to the prevention of the evil instead of its cure: foi* 
if it bo true that the sobriety of the labouring classes mainly de¬ 
pends upon sanitary arrangements on an extensive scale, which the 
Jiat of Parliament could instartlaneously ordain, it certainly docs 
appear that, so long as this branch of legislation shall con¬ 
tinue to be neglected, there is reason to doubt whether Parlia¬ 
ment or the peasant be the most guilty of those cases of drunken¬ 
ness >vhich mainly proceed from a series of minute causes not re¬ 
movable by the latter. 

Surely, Mr. Chadwick’s main remedies—namely, efficient drain¬ 
age, sewerage, and ablution of towns—come within the legitima^ 
province of the legislature. Surely, the interior arrangements he 
proposes, such as the ventilation of all buildings in which a body 
of workpeople are assembled, as well as due attention to a series 
of other details conducive to their health, are, to say the least, as 
much within the proper jurisdiction of parliament as the most hu¬ 
mane mode of sweeping ^imneys, or the proper thickness of party- 
walls. The health of the nation being nearly synonymous with 
its wealth, it is evident that the labouring power of the British 
people is a machine which it is the duty as well as the interest of 
the State to protect. 

In France there has long existed a Board of Health; and who- 
e\er has read the Essays of Parent du Chatelet must know of 


w hat vast benefits this institution has been productive. Many times 
has a similar one been recommended and proposed here—but 
there has always occurred some fatal bitch. We need not at 
present enter on the discussion of the difliculties hitherto deemed 
insurmountable. Meantime Mr, Chadwick thinks the machinery 


of the Poor Law Commission might be rendered highly ser¬ 
viceable ; and his practical proposal is, that in order to establish 


throughout the country an efficient system of sanitary attention, 
there should be appointed^ to each district two new superior 
officers, a superintending Physician and a skilful Engineer. 

Mr- Chadwilk truly observes that tih^claim to relief on the 
ground of destitution created bysiid|^ess1S^m}y pro^^ medi-* 
ca^bfBcer of every unioj^ to the prmse point where the evil is most 
rife, tmd where the plAm intervention most called for—rum|ely, 
to the iinterio]r of the tbo^sufferer: indeed, it appears that 

ip the‘metropolis durlaip^' these officers we^e required ^ 

vmt 
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vf>f applicants for relief oti^ccount of fever 
idercd that the number of medical oilers 
unions throughout the country stinounts to 
2300, *il is evident what a searching professional inquiry these 
intelligent Agents have power to make, and what opportunities 
t^y would nave of recommending immediate attention to what¬ 
ever physical causes of disease they might discover in their daily 
visits to the residenpes of the afflicted. It is equally obvious that 
the relieving officer of the union would, in the mere performance 
of his duty, be able to assist the medical officer in searching out 
removable causes of sickness, by reporting whatever he might 
deem worthy of attention. 

In order, therefore, to carry out this reciprocal assistance, Mr. 
Chadwick proposes that the medical officers of the unions, when¬ 
ever they visit the residences of the labouring classes, should be 
If^hired, an extra duty for which they should be properly 
fbmunerated, toe^stfmine, or order to be examined any physical 
and rei^9Fsd>le causes which may, in their opinion, have produced 
disease; and ba^ang done this, to make out a report, specifying 
any nuisances that may require immediate removal—which state¬ 
ment should then be given to the relieving officer, who should 
thereupon take measures for the removal of the nuisance at the 
expense of the owner of the tenement unless he, upon notice 
being given to him, forthwith proceeds to direct its removal. 

These preliminary arrangements being effected, the duty of the 
district p&'sician would be to reemvo reports from the medical 
officers ot the unions, and to give general supervision to their 
labours, so as to correct any error or neglect in their treatment of' 
the destitute; to inspect from time to time the schools of the 
poor 5 and to visit in person also places of work and workmen’s 
iqdging-hduses—^in this last department advantageously supersed¬ 
ing the sub'inspectors of factories. 

* It would be found/ says Mr. Chadwick, ‘that the jq>pointment of a 
superior medical officer independent of private practice, to superintend 
these vanous duties, would be a measure of sound pecuniary economy. 
The experience of the navy and the army and the prisons may be 
referred to for exemplifications of the economy in money, as well as iu« 
healdt and life, of such an arrangement. A portion only of the saving 
from an expensiye and oppressive collection of the local rates would 
abo^ntly suffice to e^re for the public protection 
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medicul officers for inspection of lunatic 
the new unions, medical inspectors of retruits, 

granting certificates for children under the pi)OV®wfii^of the Facto^ 
Act, medical service for the post^/itoriem examinations of bOiUes, tlie 
subject of coroners’ inquests, which it appears from the mortuary,regisr 
tiics of violent deaths in England amount to between 11,000 and 12,000 
annually, for which a fee of a guinea each is given. These and other* 
services arc divided in such portions as only to afford icmuneration in 
such sums as 40/, hO/., CO/., or BO/, each; and many smaller and few 
larger amounts,* 

But after all that may justly be said in favour of medical assist¬ 
ance, Mr. Chadwick evidently considers that the chief physician 
of his sanitary system is the district engineer. We have many 
engineers at work—but no real good can be effected on a large 
scale unless theie be system in the operations, and authority ex¬ 
tending over more than this or that small object or locality. ^ 


*In the districts,* says Mr, Chadwick, * where th# greatest defects 
prevail, vve find such an anay of officers for the superinteuffepce of 
public structures, as uould lead to the ^ priori conclusion of a high de¬ 
gree of perfection in the work, from the apparent subdivision ot labour 
m which it is distributed, la the same petty districts we have 
survc)ors of seweis appointed by the commissioners of sewers, sur¬ 
veyors of turnpike-roads appointed by the trustees of the turnpike-trusts, 
surveyors of highways appoJhted by the inhabitants in vestry, or by 
district boards under the Highway Act; paid district surveyors appointed 
by the justice'*, surveyors of paving under local Acts, surveyors of 
building under the Building Act, surveyors of county-bridges, 

‘ The qualifications of a civil engineer involve the knowledge of the 
puces of the matcuals and labour used in construction, and also the 
preparation of surveys and the general qualifications for valuations, 
v\lnch aie usually enhanced by tho extent of the range of ditfeient de¬ 
scriptions of propel ty with which the valuator is conversant. Tl>e public 
demands for the services of such officers as valuators aie oAen as mis¬ 


chievously separated and distributed as the services for the construction 
and maintenance of public works. Thus we have often, within the 
same districts, one set of persons appointed for the execution of valua¬ 
tions and surveys for the leVy of the poor-rates; another set for tlic 
siirvejs and valuations fur the assessed-ta^es; another for the land-tax ; 
another for the highway-rates; another for the sCwer-rates; another 
for the borough-rates; another for tho church-rates; another for the 
county-rates, where parishes neglect to pay, or art unequally assessed, 
and fer extra-paroonial places; another tot commutation; and 
these ^ services are generally ^badly rented s«MteIy at an undue 
cxpeim^*^ ^ 

^ On comparing tW repairs of roada under 

a sdiimitific highways with the present cost, 

Mr. ChadWiclk of 50Q,()90/. ^ ^uos 
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n >liat branch of administration alone. In the 
(jyinty-rates, he considers that, by simj^ ar- 
a-^ear might be saved iubne county (Kent), 
efraying the expense of constructing permanent 
drain#'fof upwards of 500 tenements; and from a vast accu¬ 
mulation of similar data Mr. Chadwick states, as his deliberate 
opinion, that, by a consolidation of the collection of rates, enough 
might be saved (npm the collection of one local tax—the seweis- 
iite—to pay the expense of scientific officers throughout the 
country. 

‘ Supposing,’ he says, ‘population and new buildings for their accom¬ 
modation to proceed at the rate at which they liavc hitherto done in the 
boroughs, and hiipposmg all tlie new houses to be only fourth-rate, the 
expense, at the ordinary rate of payment of sur\eyors’ fees, would be 

C nit 30,000/. per annum for the new houses alone. Fees of half the 
ount reijiured lor every new' building are allowed for every alteration 
^of an old one, the total expense of such stiuctures would probably 
be ne^|®,000f. m the towns alone—an expense equal to the pay ol the 
whole^drps of Royal ^Engineers, or 240 men of science, for Great 
Britain and Iceland. 

‘But at the rate of increase of the population of Great Biitain, to 
accommodate them, 59,000 new tenements are required, affording, if 
alMhat have equal need leceive equal care, fees to the amount oi no 
lesa than from 80,000/. to 100,000/. per annum. This would afford pay- 
'^menl equal to that of the whole corps of sappers and miners, or nearly 
1000 trained men, in addition to the corps of engineers. 

‘Froito a consideration of the science and skill now obtained for the 
public from these two corps for general service, some conception may 
be formed of the science and skill that might be obtained lu appoint¬ 
ments for local service, by pre-appointed securities for the possession of 
the like qualifications, but which are now thrown away in separate 
St Appointments at an enormous expense, where qualifications are entirely 
fej'iieglected.* 

If, when our caniage is broken, we send for the coachtnaker 
—-if, when our chronometer stops, we send for the w^tt^m&ker, 
and so on,—it surely follows that nrhen patches of fever are 
found vegetating in all directions around us—when pestilence of 
our own concocting, like an untyholesome mist, is rising out Of 
burial'-grounds, courts, alleys, and cul-de-sac^ of out tou^ns, 
"^hnd out of the undrained portions of the country—and wheit every 
parish-purse throogltout the kingdom is suffering tin-* 

^^hatural number Q^>^^dows^pd orphans, which, in of 

"^ilTeae removable cattses, it is obli^d by law to 
shortf when sanitary measures are proved to be necei^iiO^y 

:e can surely exist among M <loubt that 
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sionally most competent to undertake the cure^l^ long a$ 
could affect to be ignorant of the evils thati|Mp^us, ^ wa« 
deemed unnecessary to send for either; day of the 

publication of the evidence before us, this excuse, uKe apm^nous 
weed plucked from the ground, has been gradually withering. 

Even if the amount of mischief by which we are surrounded 
were a fixed quantity, it surely ought to create among us verjf 
serious alarm; but, on the contrary, every day it is becoming 
more and more formidable. The sca-bcaten shores of GreM 
Britain remain unaltered—but the population within them is 
already increasing at the rate of 230,000 persons per annum. 
In the year, therefore, that has just closed, people enough io fill 
a whole county of the size of Worcestershire, or of the North 
riding of Yorkshire, have been poured upon us; and every pro¬ 
gressive year the measure of increase will become larger. 

What is to be the result of such an increasing addition to on/ 
jiopulation it is awful enough, under any circumstances, to con¬ 
template ; but if e\ery living individual —^ de m0'tuts nisi 
hontmi —be allowed to continue to pollute the air—our common¬ 
wealth—as much as he pleases ; if pollution be allofved to con¬ 
tinue to engender disease—disease, demoralization—and demo¬ 
ralization, mutiny and rebellion by a young mob—the punishii^gnt 
ol our apathy and negligence, sooner than we expect it, may 
become, like that of Cain, greater than we can hear, 

Wc cannot take leave of Mr. Chadwick without expresajig our 
high sense of the energy with which he has conducted this all- 
iinpoitant investigation, the benevolent feeling towards the poor 
and the suffering which has evidently animated and sustained him 
in his long labours, and the sagacity which distinguishes all his 
leading suggestions. 


Art. Vni. —Lays of Ancient Rome, By Thomas Babington 
Macaulay, 8vo. pp. 191. London. 1842. 

was a bold undertaking, even for Mr. Macaulay: the suc- 
cess is beyond our expectation. Mr, Macaulay’s fine youth¬ 
ful ballads on our Civil Wars and on the French League—t^he 
Cavalier and Roundhead and the Battle of Ivijy—w*ere still fresl^ 
‘upon our memory: yet we could not^ witl^^some apprehen¬ 
sion lest die should emperil his reputation in the attempt to 
throw back into its oldj ^^ form that which has been familiar 
ih us from history. The task not nf^rely 

required tb«« p0wer^ ^'^^P^l^verse with un^agging 

rapd th^ bold »<> 
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l^racter which es»di 1 tial to that hind of poetry, 

but lihewij ^ |?|p^r unobtrusive scholarahip, which* )!»hou1d 
keep it Jrue«pSlJ^jieoplc and to the times. SAiller’s beautiftil 
ballft&m SOTtie of the incidents*of Grecian mythology and history, 
thougw^ethaps correct in all their allusions, have still something 
of the reflective tone of modem poetry; but Schiller did not 
give them as remains of Grecian song. In Mr. Macaulay’s case 
the self-deniai WM harder : he had abwlutcly t6 reject everything 
'Dibich might notimt# struck the popular eye, have cloven to the 
pbpular ear, or stitfed the popular heart in the earliest days of 
Rome. Nor is this task to be achieved by pedantic faithfulness 
of costume: witness in this respect the difference between Walter 
Scott and hif imtators, the latter far more sedulously correct 
in their anliquarianism, but, by that very elaborate correctness, 
constantly betraying that their knowledge is got up for the occa- 
truthfulness must flow from copiousness of knowledge, 
long^be^^w^tedinto the mind, and ready to suggest itself spon- 
tanea^ktt^^bhen wanted—not to be sought out, or transferred from 
a comm^dace-bbok, with a dull and servile appeal to authority. 

In thesc^ai/^ w© are now and then disturbed by too close a 
reminiscence of some of the fam^ar turns of our own ballad or 
poetry, the tone and cadence of which it was perhajis impos- 
si^ to avoid ; but the metre—if itetre it may be called—of the 
{Saturnian VerSes of the old minstrels of Rome, seems really to ha\e 
a Strong similarity and relationship with out* own, end with 
almosV^uU other rude poetry. What we least approve under this 
head ar^ one or two spirited and effective, but direct, imitations uf 
a very peculiar march of Marmion—-that hurried tempestuous re¬ 
duplication, so characteristic that it was move than any biller 
Xeature aimed at in James Smith’s capital parody. 

Mr. Macaulay, as may be anticipated, adopts to Jts utmost 
bstent the hypothesis that the early Roman hlstoiy grew out^of the 
popular poetry. Niebuhr assigns to Perizonius* the first bint 
of this theory, which his own authority has gone far to establish 
as the general opinion among almost all recent writers of Roman 
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hisMiry. ^fn Macaulay's remaij^bly lucid and foi ^i yble siatemep^ 
of tho theory is likely to gain some proselyiogiP^w may' haVcf 
been perplexed, rather than convinced, by thelSSi ^p at abstras^ 
reasonings of Niebuhr, or hardened into disbeJiffPoy tbli^ 
torial tune which he, in the full conviction of his own sn^rior 
acquaintance with the subject, and of its irrefragable truth, thought 
that he might justly assume. The illustrations from the English 
and Spanish chronicleis of the manner in which poetry passes into 
history appear to us extremely happy, an4^\^ tempt us hei^ 
after to present them to our readers. This question of the poetic 
origin of the early Roman history, we would remind our readers, 
is very diflerent from that of its utter uncertainty, as shown by 
Beaufoit, Levesque de Pouilly, and other writ;grs. The theory 
is conservative rather tlian destructive. It tends at least to invest 
th(‘se old stories in the dignity of some kind of truth, rather than 
to leave them in tlie neglected rubbish of mere fable, , 

The philosophic historian of the present day ^1 not venture 
to disdain even mythic history, the more imaginative the 

poetic annals of nations. But there is a gieat difference offtween 
mythic and heroic legend : Niebuhr himself has pointed this out 
uith his usual sound discrimin|ition. The inventive faculty has a 
very different oflice in the religious allegory or mytliolo^al 
legend of the priest and the epic song of the popular bard. &nly 
a small portion of the early Roman history is absolutely mj thic— 
the birth of Romulus and Remus, the apotheosis of Romulus, tbe^ 
intercourse of Numa with the nymph Egeria, Wo should reluc¬ 
tantly jlcld up the real personality either of the founder or the 
lawgiver. In this border-ground between the mythic and the his- 
Uiric, it is the sunset of the religious legend which sheds its 
glowing colouring over the reality of life, rather than the thin and 
incorporeal impersonations of the myth which harden into actual 
and sensible existence. Almpst all the rest, however, of the unhis^' 
toric period of Roman tradition is that popular poetry whicli bos 
its groundwork in truth. 

This poetry is not purely inventive: it selects, embelUsbes, 
aggrandizes incidents aud characters: it surrenders itself in the 
first place to that insuperable tendency to depart from sober 
truth incident to all poets-—the insatiate desire of seizing and 
making the most of the poetic element, the sublime, the striking^ 
the m^uresque, the pathetic; of discardhig the mean, the trivi^ 
the ms^ective; of dwelling solely and evasively upon that 
which #ould arrest the e^r ear anJlhaintfllh the mute attendon 
of on enthralled audiett^^^i^^sides this* appealing to, living on 
pc^ular pa^om^peh be instinct itself with passion; 

it wotild bo M honest flatterer, of family 
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IHde or of li^on: it would be patrician or plebeian, a^prding: 
as it found in the halls of the great or the su^ts of 

the commoxm^mve all, it would be national-^Roman. It would 
exploits of valour, and magnify tliem to the utmost height 
of pw^tic eredulity: if it ever touched on the sad string of 
defeat and shame, it would dignify public disaster by indiviuual 
^eats of self-devotion and glory. So long as the poets were the 
sole chronicles, would be the history; and history grounded 
not entirely,^^<Ho a great extent—on such authorities, would 
** preserve this pecifRitt character. Where, as in the case of our 
own poetic historian, Shakspeare (the historian from whom most 
^'of us take our earliest and almost indelible impression of many of 
the reigns of^pur kings), the poetry is drawn from the chronicle, 
it is far more tree and impartial: it is when it alludes to the poet’s 
own times, to Elizabeth or James, that it condescends to flattery. 
JBfit^p^mar ppetry, we conceive, would never be absolutely 
"creative'^^rt W^^d never celebrate the feats of an imaginary 
wairio#^, »^plungc its heroes into an ideal warfare. Reckoning, 
as he has n;^ right to do, on a very largo amount of credulity in 
his readers ~ on an almost insatiable inclination to believe all 
which is within the bounds of probability—the popular poet would 
num|)ers, always loosely calculated in early stages of society, 
urti^nlfy exploits, centre on one the feats of many, be careless of 
^tes, and even be guilty of anachronisms; where the scenes ate 
4ettiote, be legardless of fidelity of local description. The produc¬ 
tion, however, would still be history, though in a poetic form, and 
wanting the indispensable requisites of trustworthy annals. The 
facts might be so‘disguised as almost to cease to be facts—the 
p^sonages so out of proportion to the space which they actually 
Idled as to give the most erroneous impressions of the times. 
Truth and fiction in these legends are indeed so subtilely inter- 
so incorporated with each other, that the most acute 
discrimination will hardly separate the one from the other. Now 
and then the poetic dress may be so loosely thrown over the 
transaction, that it will almost fall off of itself. Here and there 
fine philosophical discernment may discover where the reality 
ceases and the licence of the |>oet begins. But in general we 
must rest coritent with the axiom, an axiom which we think is 
idmost invariable, that the ballad-poet takes his subject from real 
4ife—that there ik some groundwork of truth in all hi^ f^cjipns: 
he wUl be a witness, therefore, whom History will by no means 
disdainfully reject, but whoso testimonvjj^ill be received according 
to rules of evidence altogether pecjjf^ 
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region of utter darkness and confusion, in wiSicli iLse|med almost 
condehjtied to lie^ emerges into a region, not clear ana 

distinct daylight, but peopled with real forms, thowpjken through 
a kind of rich and glowing haze, which disturbs ta^ propof 
and brightens or darkens their real lineaments. Befor^l^ow- 
ever, it is either rescued from or surrendered to this intermediate 
state, the two questions naturally occur—what evidence have we 
that this poetry, which thus assumes a right to takS the place of 
history, ever existed in Rome; and if it so copious, so 

various, so dear to all popular associations, as ^ must have been-— 
how came it to perish so absolutely and so entirely as not to leave 
a trace, at least a distinct and undeniable trace, behind it? 

On llic' fust point, Mr. Macaulay urges, of covyrse, the universal 
prevalence of tliis poetic history—the actual or faitly presumed 
existence of this popular ballad poetry in all nations at a 
certain stage of civilisation. Even Mr. Macaulay s mciip^ry h^^ 
not exhausted the illustrations which might be ^^ud^ "of^this 
almost unenlng law of our intellectual deveiupmeht. llttt %[ from 
the steppes of Tartary to the shores of Peru—if in v&rlbus de¬ 
grees of excellence from the inimitable epics of H6mer to the 
wild ditties of the South Sea^ islanders—scarcely any nation or 
tribe is without its popular songs, is it likely that Rome ali^o 
should have been barren, unimaginative, unmusical, without its 
sacred bards, or—if its bards were not invested in religious sanc¬ 
tity—without its po])uiar minstrels; Rome, with so much to kindle 
the imagination and stir the heart; Rome, peopled by a race 
necessarily involved in adventurous warfare, and instinct with 
nationality, and with the rivalry of contending orders? In Rome 
everything seems to conspire which in all other countries, in all 
other races, has kindled the song of the bard. When, therefore, 
we find the history as it is handed down to us, though obviously, 
ha\ing passed through the chill and unimaginative older chro¬ 
nicle, still nevertheless instinct with infelt poetry, can wc doubt 
whpre it had its origin? ^ 


* The early history of Rome,* observes Mr. Macaulay, ‘ is indeed for 
more poetical than anything else in Latin literature. Tho loves of the 
Vestal and the God of War, the Cradle laid among the reeds of Tiber, 
the fig-tree, the she-wolf, the 8hepherd*s cabin, the recognition, the 
fratrfcide, the rape of the Sabines, the death of Tarpeia, tho f^l 
ilostuS Ho8tilius> the struggle of Mettus Curtiua through the marsft, 
the women rushing with torn raiment and dishevelled hair between 
their fibers and their husbands, the nightly meetings of Numa and the 
Nymph by the well in the grove, the fight of the three Romans 

and the three Albans, theni^^ase of the Sibylline books, the crime of 
Tuuifi. the simulated maa^& of Bratafe, the amfeigiious reply of the 
Del|ildftn W of .a, the heroic 

actions 


xume, tne simuiatea maa 



^ _ 9 

lalce, the combat be- 
. tweto Vuleriua Corvus and the gigantic Gaul, are among the many 
instances which will at once suggest themselves to every rewer* 

^ In the narrative of Livy, who was a man of fine imagination, these 
"Btoriei retain much of tlieir genuine character. Nor could even the 
tasteless Dionysius distort and mutilate them into mere pto^c. The 

E shines, in spile of him, through the dreary pedantry of liis eleven 
It is discernible in the most tedious and in the most superficial 
modern works on the early times of Rome. It enlivens tlie dulnesb of 
, the Universal History, and gives a charm to the most meagre abridg¬ 
ment of Goldsmith.^—pp, 5, 6. 


Qf these |iiiS8ages some few are mythic, and belong rather to 
the legendary lore of the priesthood; but others demand, as it 
iWere, a popular poet for their author: for m them, though the 
primary facts may be, and*^we think doubtless are, histone, the 
form, the accessary incidents, the whole tone and cast, seem essen¬ 
tially poetic. It ma} be said, indeed, that this earlier and half- 
barbaric stilte IS in itself more p)etical than a inoie regularly 
organized community, and that therefore its genuine history is of 
n^casity of this more imaginative character. Poetry dwells on 
tni individual; the sympathies of man are towards man. not men 
in general; and Poetry, which knows and feels its strength to he in 
Awakening these sympathies, delights in times when the individual 
is more prominent in valour, in subtlety, in power, even in suffer¬ 
ing and ip crime. The personal adventures of the king, or the 
warrior—(who owes perhaps his kingship or his chieftainship to 
hiji personal character and prowess)—are more inliinately known 
and interest more profoundly the tribe or ince: tho insult, the 
wrong, the virtue of a noble woman, or even of any woman who 
commands respect or sympathy — the Lucretia or Virginia — 
l^preads at once through the whole people; and the poet, instead 
of having to rrcate, has only to keep up the excitement—tii eclio 
the general voice, rather than he himself that voice. A single 


combat, at this state of half-savage warfare, there can be no doubt, 
often decides a battle; and a single combat of itself is more 
jioetical (as concentring the interest on an individual, whom the 
imagination can picture forth in living distinctness^) than a g^cneral 
battle, where all is confusion, and where there is nothing indi- 
ipidual on which the mind can rest. The sister>art,,j» in 
)Borgognonc’s battles, may illustrate thU. In some indWd of 
instances, according to the gen^ wd fiyne of our observations, 
it'is not in the incident itself, but in in wMch it is told 

mthe naked fact, but in tho;M|§m which it is aita^$£l^ 
L’t'. ^ *' that 
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ibo^wjf ftttd the poetry. What is ^ 

of ^ fiarrow ahil almost iinappioachahle bri(|™||Kait^irt a jaH^ 
Army> by three bmve men, who, when the brs^^^s brokw i.ui^ 
behind thcm> swim the stream 1 Is it pnmdfacte unhq^li^ tbath 
a haughty prince should ravish the wife of one of his subjects, atad 
the woman, m her agony and m her sbAine, should slAy herself? 
or that such a crime should be the immediate stirring ini|m}se itp 
induce a bold people fo throw off a tytanni<!4}oke? Still, hov- 
evei, thcie is every appearance that the^ ^oiies have posMl 
thiough a poetic state. We might, indeed, have suspected that 
the ]>t>et Lny (and m some qualifications Rome has hardly had 
a giCAtei poet) may have bicathcd this vivifying change over the 
old legends of Roman gloiy but it is manifes|f that, i| most 
cases, his fine imagination has only seized the more poetic \ersion 
of tl e separate incidents, much of the picturesque, the dram^ic, 
was already before ins day absolutely incorporated witb"^e le^rad, 
and had become an nisepaiablo part of it, ^ 

All this IS more lemaikable, fioin Us striking conti^ if there 
lAas almost hoin the first what ue will \enUire to, call a stiong 
prosaic element ui the Roman histoiy We cannot but think— 
and no one who leads the first pait of Wachsmuth’s work 
With attention wdl lefuse to agiee with us—that theie was^lhoto 
docuincntaiy history, more of lecoid (imperfect indeed and fiag- 
mentaiy, but still authenUc) in the religious books, the laws, 
inscriptions, ind even the ticaties of the earlier ages, extan^t 
the time of the eaily cluomclers, oi even of the later historians, 
than is at piesont commonly supposed If the fall of ihcTaiqums 
and the wais of Porsena aie deeply tinged with poetry,*,the 
Serxian constilulion is plain legal piosc E\eiiif, like somef ^f 
the pid laws in Greece and in the East, we can suppose that all 
thA old constitutional law was iviUteu in metre—if, as appeal 
probable, many of the common formulaiies of justice retained 
metrical cadence—they aie no less in direct oppositiort ivith 
tlffe Im^in^tive character of the more poetic histoiy. They have 
nothing pf poetiy; except, peihaps that they may show that 
Rome is no exception to the general law that verse is earlier than 
uprose, that all nations in the first stage of civilisation employ 
pqpahers iR order to enfix upon the popular motnory that whiOhd 
to be. of ttOmxrton iwago, and tci be treasured m the popular _ 
W^^ve made these obseivations as briefly as possible, mefofy ii|^ 
i^a|^patipn of an olgection which has occurred to us, and i*l»y to 
^ the' improbj^Utv that a people so early predisposed 

to bistorio truth m should yet lend itself so eaily to 

tb6.aic«b1i& of Thp iwetical 


vdt. 
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^ * . * i4 * 

4||^hp larger pertion of the history becomes under th) 
^^stances ev^ii^ore unaccountable, if it had not a jkietic’ 

The evidetMSfe of Uie existence of this poetry in 

Tirytters ih Oertamly somewhat scanty. That there was some poetry, 
ant^ent Saitl^ati poetry'^solemn verses and other religious songs, 
and songs &ung by young men at banquets, in celebration oi the 
♦great^tof oW’—is clear, among other passages, fiom the con- 
ten^ptuous taunt of^nnius against his ri\al Ntevius, for adhering 
to the antiquated measures of the Fauns and the Bards, and fiom 
jthe stropgly-expresSed regret of Cicero that none of these pane¬ 
gyrical songs had Oome down to his day. Mr. Macaulay lias 
rescued another of the most direct of these testimonies from g^a^e 
suapic^n, N^buhr himself quotes Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
as ai^siraiig that some of the old songs, those relating to Romulus 
ajt^thc foundation of Rome, were sung lu his day — 

~ Uie ty roTc irarptoic Pw^aiwy ert vvv 

It always eippeentH^ to us very unaccountable that, either by good 
fortune^ by industry, the dry Greek anti(]uanan of the age of 
Augustus should discover poetry in popular use, most likely in 
an antiquated dialect, of which spoke as almost out of 

date^ and of which Cicero unqn^ffifonably had never heard a 
liiftc. ^ Mr. Macaulay, however, has perceived that Dionysius cithei 
translated the precise words, or, at furthest, par^hrased the Ian- 
e, of Fabius Pictor, one of the earliest of the Roman annalists; 
thus what appeared to be a loose and incredible statement of 
Dicmysins becomes a very valuable and trustworthy evidence, 

* \Ve cannot refrain from introducing Mr. Macaulay’s happy 
jposbutions of the manner in which this popular poctiy, by a 
Datoral transmutation, becomes history :— 

‘ ‘‘ History/* aaya Hume, with the utmost gravity, has preserved 
tohie instances of Edgar’s amours, from which, as from a specimen, 'ne 
may form a conjecture of the rest,** He then tells very agreeably the 
ataries of Elfiedaand Elfirida; two atones which have a moststispicious 
air of romance, and which, indeed, greatly resemble, in their general cha* 
racter, some of the legends of early Rome. He cites, as his authority 
for these two talee, the chronicle of William of Mdmesbury, who lived 
iq ^ time of King Stephen. The great majority of readers suppose 
ftat the device by which Elfleda Was substituted for her young mistress, 
the artifice by whkh Athelwold obtained the hand of ElMda, the de^ 
tection artifice, the hunting p^rty, and the vengeau6e Ae 

porous Ung, ate thin^ about wMcn there is doubt than 

HAet mtecution of AnneBol^^or the slitting of^ Sir John CovV 
But, when we turn to WiEfiiain ^ 

“ics, 
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; but he gives us distinct notice that he does ndt Jtoraut their tri 
at tHey rest on no belter authority than that qT^Uads^ 

*Sucn is the way in which tliese two welVUnown tales have been 
handed dow^n. They originally appeared in a poetical form. Th^j 
found their way froto ballads into an old chronicle. The ballads jpe- 
rished; the chronicle remained. A great historian^ some centuries after 
the ballads had been altogether forgottenj consulted the chronifle. He 
was stiuck by the lively colouring of these anoi|nt fictions: he trans¬ 
ferred them to his pages; and thus we find inserted, as unquestionable 
facts, m a narrative whi(^h is likely to last as long as the English tongue^ 
the inventions of some minstrel whos^ works were probably never com¬ 
mitted to writing, whose name is buried in oblivion, and whose dialect 
has become obsolete. It must, then, be admitted to be TOSsible, or rather 
highly pi obable, that the stories of Romulus and Remus, an<Pof the 
Horatii and Curiatii, may have had a similar origin. 

‘ Castilian literature will furnish ^s with another parallel 
Mariana, the classical historian of Spaifl^ tells the story of ill-starred 
marriage which tlie King Don Alonso brought aboutr''between the heirs 
of Carrion and the two daughters of the Cid. The Cid l^towed a 
princely dower on his sons-iu-law. But the young men were base and 
proud, cowardly and cruel. Tj:iey wore tri^ in danger, and found 
wanting. They fled before th^^loors; and once, when a Jipn broke out 
of his den, they ran and crouched m an unsee;nly hiding-place. They 
knew that they were despised, and took counsel how they might be 
avenged. They parted from their father in-law with many signs of Iqi 
and set forth on a journey with DofVa Elvira and Dofia Sol. In 
tary place the bridegrooms seized their brides, stripped them, scourged 
them, and departed, leaving them for dead. But one of the house (k 
Bivar, suspecting foul play, had followed them in disguise. The liklies 
were brought back safe to the house of their father. Complaint wan 
made to the king.' It was adjudged by the Cortes that the dower given 
by the Cid should be returned, and that the heirs of Carrion, together 
with one of their kindred, should do battle against three knights of the 
party of the Cid. The guilty youths would have declined the combat ^ 
but all their shifts were vain. They were vanquished in the lists, and 
for ever disgraced, while their injured wives were sought in marriage by 
great pi^es. 

* $oine Spanish writers have laboured to show', by an examination of 
dates and circumstances, that this story is untrue. Such eon^tation 
was surely not needed; for the narrative is, on the face of it, a romance^ 
How it found its way into Mariana’s history is quite clear. Ha 
kupw^ed^es his obligations to the old chtonicles; and hadLJlhub(|e^' 
him thq Chrc^jiqa del Famoso Cavallero Cid Ruj Dlez 
’* which had bUto printed as, early the year 1553. He 
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vMclk one itnper^ct copy on parchment, four hundred yew ofl 
been preserved at Bivar, was for th^ hrst time pitted. 'Then' 

£»ind every iutcrestiug circumstance q{ the story of the heirs of 
Gairnon '’9rB§4||parjiYc4 By |h^ eloquent Jesuit from a song of which he had 
heardC^wa whicli was coinposed by a minstrel whos^ very name 
had lotur heen forgotten/—pp. 31-36.* 

»Ho^ then> did this tloman ballad poetry so oitterly perish that 
nu veatige should stKi^ive? Mr. Macaulay suggests the ordinary 
causes of decay—change of manners, of tastes, the complete domi- 
of the Gredtan over the Roman mind, the misfortune that no 
patriotic or poetic antiquarian rose in time, no Percy or Walter 
Scott, to search out and to record the fragments of old song, whicli 
were dying ou#upon the lips of the peasantry and of the people. 
There are, however, peculiar to Rome, some causes of the total ob- 
of this hind of natura^^cord which may also seem worthy 
of considcri^tion. The Grerain ballad poetry, the Homeric (dis¬ 
tinguished, in Macaulay’s language, from all other ballads, 
and, from almost all other human compositions, by tran- 

$eendant merit), had an inestimable advantage besides its other 
inimitable excellences. At the ti^^ of its earliest, undoubtedly 
of its most%>niplete, developmenFifi the Iliad and Odyssey, the 
wonderfully and naturally musical ear of the Greeks had perfected 
that most exquisite vehicle of epic song, the hexameter verse. From 
l^mer to Nonnus this verse maintained its prescriptive and un- 
ques|ioned right to be the measure of heroic and narrative poetry. 
None, indeed, could draw the bow like the old bard ; but even m 
their conscious feebleness the later poets hardly ever ventured to 
^^novate on this established law of epic song. Tlie Saturnian \ (*rse 
‘Was the native measure of Roman, or rather of Italian p(»etry. 
This Saturnian verse was unquestionably very rude, and, if we are 
to trust the commentator on Virgil, only rhythmical.f ^When, 
therefore, Ennius naturalized the hexsimeter in latin poetry, it^fs 
no wonder that all eyes were turned on the noble stranger, who 
at once received the honours of a citizen, and from that time was 
established in supremacy over Latin as well as Greek narrative 
poetry. In this verse Ennius himself embodied all the early 
l^^orytPf Rome; and we have only to pass from the fragments of 
his wnihit whicK though yet indulging in cO^in licences which 

by^ Vir^ and'the later writers^'^ has seine lipes of 
• Verj free flow and cadence, to the few verses which 
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survive from the PuiUc War of his riVal Na?viuSj, an4 ^ shall not 
wOn^r that the Roman ear became fastidious and distastefii|^f 
native melodies. The ballads, if they had slill survivea in 
common curiency, superseded by the new and more popular 
poetic history of Enmus The Saturnian vet&e was abando^tod 
to farce and popular satire; though even satire sooW b^an td set 
up for a f^entleman, and, with LucJlms, to speak ija hexameters 
The Atellan farces (pantomimes in dialogue, according t#oar use 
of the Mord, not that of the classic wTitcrs) ^were still true to the 
batuinicin measare. But the Atellan farces were Italian, not 
piopeilv Roman, entertainments: they were, perhaps, origmally 
m the O&can dialect; and whether or not they learned to speak 
Latin befoie they migrated to Rome, they were then taken up 
by popular poets, Pumponius and Novius, anc^became one of 
the regular amusements of the people.* ^ 

But piobably the most extensively operative cause of the rapid 
cMinction of the Roman popular1|||>etry was the dissolution the 
Roman people The old plebeuin families ^^|llch survived had 
become a pait of the aristocracy. As thej had attained^ and either, 
like Ciceio, had struggled upwards into the higher r^nk, or had 
leached it by less honourable courses, whichever side they might 
tnke in the great contest EM^eeu the senate and the democracy, 
they assumed patiician manneis, tastes, and habits. Except here 
and thcie some sturdy 'laudatox tempoiis acli,’ some rough Cato, 
w ho affected the old i epublican manners, they belonged to that class 
whuh had suirendcied itself -which prided itself on its siiri^- 
del —to Gieek influences. If family pnde was still Roman in its 
1 eminiscences, if it delighted to lecall its ancestral gloriesi it 
would disdain the ludc old verse, and content itself with the 
chiomcles which had now assumed the more authentic tone of 
history It would appeal to more authoritative public records, 
or private archives. The man of rank wOuld be ashamed or 
afraid in a more piosaic age of resting the fame of his ancestors, 
or the truth of bis genemogy, on such suspicious testimonies^ 
Cicero might have taste and wis<lom enough to regret the loss of 
these ancient songs, both as poetry and as trustworthy records of 
former times; but in his day they had entirely, and, it should 
seem* long, vanished from the more refined banquets of the higher 
classes ■ they found no place among the gorgeous magnificence of 
Luculh, or the more enex^vating luxuries of the Cjiodii. ^ 

^ Tf, then, they lii^gereil anywhere, they would be oh ihe lij|& and 
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io tJbe li^orb bf the Roman people. But where AVere the Roman 
pe^le? where was that stern, and frugal, and strongly-natmual 
j^l^eian race, which so long maintained the Roman charact^!^r 
order, yirtue, freedom; and which, if factious and unruly, was 
factious for noble ends, and unruly in defence or assertion of its 
rights ? In city there was, as there always had been, a popu¬ 
lace, which from the first, to a great extent, was not of Roman 
descent,mechanics and artisans, the clients of the wealthy— 
now EWelied in numb^, and, though always held in low estima¬ 
tion, debased in charkcter by the constant influx of strangers, not 
merely from Italy, but from remoter regions. This half-foreign 
population was maintained in a kind of insolent pauperism by 
largesses of corn and other provisions, and by the distributions of 
the wealthy withjwUtical views. This hybrid and shifting race, 
largely formetl of enfranchised slaves and men of servile descent, 
would be but precarious and treacherous guardians of national 
sought probably in an antiqu^c|||dialect: they would keep up the 
old Italic licence (so indelible, it should seem, in the Italian cha¬ 
racter) of poetic lampoon and pasquinade: any old traditions 
which heightened the fun and the revel of the Saturnalia might 
live mnong them: they would wefegme, as y\e have seen, the 
low and farcical dramatic entertaisil^nts; but their cars would 
be unmoved, ^nd their hearts dead,^ tb the old stirring legends of 
the feuds and factions, the wars of neighbouring tribes, and the 
heroic deeds of arms of the kings or of the early republic The 
welt»known anecdote of Scipio .^milianus may illustrate the un- 
Roman character of this populace of Rome. When the mob 


raised a furious clamour at bis bold assertion of the justice of the 
4cath*of Tiberius Gracchus, ^Silence, ye step-sons of Italy! 
What 1 shall' I fear these fellows, now they are free, whom I 
myself have brought in chains to Rome?* These were the ope¬ 
ratives (operae) who flocked indeed, not merely from the work¬ 
shops of Romo, but from all the adjacent districts, to swell'the 
turbulent rabble of Clodius.* 

The territory of Rome, the demosne-lands formerly cultivated 
'by Roman eitlzeils, in which resided the strength of the Roman 
people, had been ^adually drained of the ftee population. For 
several^ ceuturi^ it had filled the legions^ and those legions 
bad-tumieved th^ cot^ipiest of the world. But that conquest was 
not wo6 wit};|oht enormous loss. The best blood of 4he Roman 
people- ha^I^'^fertilmedl the earth, almost Euphrates to 

the WeStem Ocean. The veterans who receh'ed 
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language was the native dial6ct^ and in which might 
survive tliat Roman pride which would cherish the poetic re¬ 
miniscences of Roman glory, was now, for the most part, either 
occupied by the rising villas of the patricians, or the large 
farms of the wealthy, and cultivated by slaves. Tte home¬ 
stead, from whence a Camillas issued to rescue his country from 
the Gauls, maj now have become a workboiitee, in which crouched 
the slaves of some Verres, enriched with provincial plunder^ or gome 
usurious knight; a gang of Africans or Asiatics may have tilled the 
field where Cincinnatus left his plough to assume the consular 
fasces. For centuries this change had been gradually going on; 
the wars, and even the civil factions, were continually wasting away 
the Roman population; while the usurpation of wealth and pride 
was as consUinlly keeping up its j | Ip w aggression, and filling up 
the void with the slaves which^>iJk’ed in with every conquest. 
The story of Spartacus may tell how large a'^part of the luial 
population of Italy was servile; and probably thd* nearer to 
Rome, in the districts inhabited by the genuine Roman people, 
the change (with some oj^ptions) was most complete: the 
Sabine % alleys might retain ^mc of the old rough hereditary 
virtues, the hardihood and frugality; but at a distance from the 
city it would be their own local or religious traditions which would 
live among the peasantry, rather than the songs which had been 
current in the streets among the primitive commons of Rome. 

I'hus, both in city and in country, had died away the genuine old 
Roman people; and with them, no doubt, died aw^ay the last ecHo 
of national song. The extension of the right of Homan citizen¬ 
ship, the diiTusion of the pride of the Roman name through a 
wider sphere, tended still more to soften away the rigid and ex- 
clus^e spirit of nationality; and it was this spirit alone which 
would cling pertinaciously to that which laboured under the un¬ 
popularity ol rudeness and barbarism. The new Romans appro¬ 
priated the glories of the old, but disregardeil the only contempo¬ 
rary, or at least the earliest^ witnesses to those glories. The 
reverse of the fate of the Grecian heroes happened to those, of 
Rome—the heroes lived, the sacred bards perished^ 

It IS time, however, to close these desmtory observations on a 
dubject by no meani exhausted, and'to turn to JMacaulfty’s 
im^nary lays. > first, and, we think, on the whole the fincist, 
le defence of bridge the Tiber, by Horalius Codes, 

pot quite agree wi|l|«Mr. 
^ po^C i^igin to t^ legend: we think 
ballad poetry ta consider it the poetic 

version. 
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^eTp07i of sonfkO real fact. Mr. Macaulay^ as will be seon^ endows 
hiifplebeian bard with a fine eye for the picturesque, as w^l as 
with famiHar local kucyWlec|ge of the Etrurian cities Trom which 
I. the ally of iho Tarquins sutnmons hfs confederates. 


* The hoisemen and the footmCn 

Are pouring in ainaiii 
From manj a stately market place; 

From many a fiuitful plain; 

From many a lonely hamlet, 

^ Whieh, hid by beech and pine, 

Like an eagle’s nest, hangs on the crest 
Of piiTple Apenuine; 

From lordly Vokterree, 

Where scowls the far-famed hold 
Piled by the haiid&||^,giants 
For godlike old; 

From seagirt Populoqii^ 

Whose sentinels descrv 

j •> 

Sardinians snowy mountain-tops 
Fringing the BOuther||iflcy j 

* From the proud mait of Pisaa, 

Queen of the western waves. 

Where ride Massilia’s triremes 
Heavy with fair-haired slaved; 

From where sweet Clanis wandeis 
Through corn and vines and flowets; 
From where Cortona lilts to heaven 
Her diadem of towers. 


Tall are the oaks whose acorns 
Drop in dark Auser’s nil; 

Fat are the stags that champ the boughs 
Of the Ciminian hill; 

Beyond all streams, Chtumnus 
to the herdsman dear; 

Best of all pools, the fowler 
The great Volsiman mere. 


But no stroke of woodman 
la^heard by Atrser’s rill; 

No hunter^ ttackfl the stagk green 
4f up the Ciminian hi^l; 
UnWatebed along 
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- The harvests of Arretium, 

This year, old men shall reap * 

Thiayear, young boys m Uwbro 
Shall plunge the struggling sheep ; 

And in the vats of Luna, 

This year, the must shall foam 
Round the white feet of laughing girls. 

Whose sires have marched to Rome.*—pp, 48^0, 

'h 

The Roman council on the walls, the approach of the Tuscan 
army, the determination of the consul to break dowp the bridge 
if it can be defended long enough, the self-devotion of Horalius 
and his two companions to this perilous service, and their valiant 
resistance, are dashed off with great animation;— 

‘ But all Etruria 8 noblest 
Felt their hearts sink to see 
On the earth the hlodUl Oi^rpses, 

Ill the path the dauntless Three; 

And, from the ghastly entrance 
Wheie those bold Rom^s stood, 

All shrank, like hoys who unaware, 

Rifiging the to start a liarc. 

Come to the of the daik lair 

Where, growling low, a fierce old bear 
Lies amidst bones and blood. 


Was none who w^ould be foremost 
To lead such due attack ; 

But those behind cried “ Foi waid! ** 
And those before cried Back 1 
And backward now and foiward 
AVavers the deep array; 

And on the tossing sea of steel, 

To and fro the standards reel; 

And the victorious trumpet-peal 
Dies fitfullv awav- 

m * 


Yet tone man for one mdment 
Stiodc out before the crowd: 

Well kno\^ was he to all the Three 
And they gave him greeting loud. 
Now welcome, welcome^ Sexfusl 
Now welcome to thy home! 
Why^ost thou stay, and turn away ? 
wH&lies the road to Rome/* 

Tli^i^j^ked city 


dead j 
me otTiti foty, 
turned id dread j 


rv 


And; 
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Aiid, white with fear atwj hatreil. 
Scowled at the narrow way 
Wher^ wowing iu a pool of blood* 
The bra^st Tuscana lay. 

But meanwhile axe and lever 
Have manfully been plied; 

*Aud now the bridge hangs tottering 
Above the boiling tide. 

” Come back, come back, Horatius! 
Ubud cried the Fathers all. 

Back, Lartius! back, Herminiua! 
Back, ere the ruin fall! 

Back darted Spurius Lartius; , 

Herminius daited back: 

And, as they passed, beneath their feet 
i They felt th|| timbers crack. 

But when tney turned their faces, 

And on the farther shore 
Saw bravtUlIoratius stand alone. 

They wTOd bavft crossed once moie. 

But with a crash ^ImlHunder 
Fell every loosened beam. 

And, like a dam, the mighty wreck 
Lay right athwait the stream ; 

And a long shout of triumph 
Rose from the walls of Rome, 

As to the highest turret-tops 
Was splashed the yellow foam. 

And like a horse unbroken ^ 
When first he feels the rein. 

The furious river struggled hard, 

And tossed his tawny mane ^ 

And burst the curb, and bounded 
Rejoicing to be free; 

And whirling down, in fierce^ career, 
Battlement, and pl$nk, and pief, 
Rushed headlong to the sea. 


^Alone stood brave Horatius, 

* But constant still in mind; 
Thnce thirty thousand foes 
And the broad behi 
Down with ^ 

With a smi 
Now yield 

“ Now yi«J4 to o 





Round 
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Kound turned he, as not deigning 
Those craven ranks to see : 

Nought spake he to Lars Porsejja, 

To Sextus nought spake lie ; 

But he saw on Palatinus 

The white porch of his home; 

And he spake to the noble river 
That rolls by the towers of Rome. 

« Oh, Tiber! father Tiber I 
To whom the Romans pray, 

A Roman’s life, a Roman's arms, 

Take thou m charge this day 
So he spake, and speaking sheathed 
The good swonl by his sida; 

And, with his harness on his back. 

Plunged headlong in the tide. 

No sound of joy or 8orl^4 
Was heard from either bank; 

But fiiends and foes in dumb surprise, 

With parted lips and scraii^ig eyes, 

Stood gazing he sank; 

And when aboiy||pN)urge3 
They saw hisSScst appear. 

All Rome sent forth a rapturous cry, 

And even the ranks of Tuscany 

Could scarce forbear to cheer.*—pp. 67-'I2. 

The reward of Iloratius is thus given; and, in our judgment, 
Iia))pily suggests the simplicity of the old bard, and of the times 
in which be is supposed to have sung bis lay;— 

* They gave him of the command 
That was of public right, 

As much as two strong oxen 

Could plough from mom till night; 

And they made a molten image, 

And set it up on high, 

And there it stands unto this day 
To witness if I lie. 


It stands in the Comitium, 

Plain for all folk to see; 
Horatius in his harness 

upon one knee r 
And uti^ncath is written, 

In lett s o f 

How bridge 

In tngl^e o( obi. 


And 
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t And still his nathe sounds stirring 
Unto the men of 

As tin) trumpet-blast thafcries to them 
Jo chaise the V(4sciau home; ^ 

And \vive& still pray to Juno ' 

'' For bojs with hearts as bold 
As his who Ij^pt the bridge so well 
^ In the brave days of old, 

And in the nights of winter, 

When the cold north winds blow, 

Ai!& the long howling of the wolves 
Is heard amidst the snow ; 

When round the lonely cottage 
Roars loud the tempest’s din, 

And the good logs of Algidus 
Roar louder vet within : 

V * 

^ When the oldest cast is opened,‘i* 

And th#largcst lamp is lit. 

When the chestnuts glow in the embers, 
And the kid turns on the spit; 

When yiHlig and old in circle 
Around the iii:e)|;^pds Close; 

When the girls tfc&>wi*aving baskets, 
And the l^ads are shaping hows; 

When the goodman mends his armour. 
And trims his helmet’s plume; 

When the gnodwife’s shuttle merrily 
Goes flashing tlnough the loom 
With weeping and with laughter 
Still is the story told, 

How w'cll Horatius kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old.*—pp. 74-16 


The 'Battle of the Lake Rcgillus/ which Niebuhrpu)- 
nouncod to be a grand epopee, is done in a style more IToincrir'— 
in some resjiects too Homeric for our taste. It deals too much in 
continuous combat and slaughter, and tihs minute desciiption of 
blows and wounds—the part of the Homeric battles fiom which, 
however wonderfully true and huthjful, wc are soinetuiies glad to 
escape* ^ll^ucatilay $up{K>s^ this legend to have been formed 
after had obtained some knowledge of the Homeric 

Wrxl^i^s; ai^Tw^^i^tionubly there is a singular coincidence in 
jH^e of tho dehriff * V > 

: there is one whxcli^’^^rves especial notice, 

f ar of Troy and caused by the tlcen- 

youpg bound not 

^ w th^it onn periotojo ^ Now the con- 



V 
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* 

duct of Sextus at Rcgillua^ uescribed by so exactly r^etnbles 

that of Paris, as des^ibed at tli^ bcglttniffg ^ thvthird book o^.4lie 
that it is difficult to'believe fhe rlleinblaKwacciden^l. Paris apgaOT 
before the Trojan ranks^defying the bravest Greek to encounter hi^; 

TpiJktiv ftiy *AX^avSpoc 0 €ociSi^C, 

. ,. , 'Apyilwy irpbmX/frro n&vrac ^piarqvc, 
d.yri€Lot' fiaxifnxtrdoM iy alyy Sr/Vor^rt. ' 

Livy introduces Sextus in a similar .manner: Ferocem juvencm 

Tarquinium, ostentahtem se in prim& exsulum acie.’* Menelaus rudnea 
to meet Paris. A Roman noble, eager for vengeance, spurs his horse 
towards Sextus.* Both the guilty princes are instantly terror-stricken :— 

a>c ovy erQr)<nv ’AXeSavSpo? dtoejSrjc, 

(V TTpofitixoio^i 0av€i'ra, xarcTrX^yij ^i\oy ?rop, 

S’ ir^toy elc aXteirufy. 

“ Tarquinius,*’ says Livy, “re^o in agmen suorutn infenso cessit hosti.” 
If this he a fortuitous coincidence, it is one of the most extraordinary in 
literature,’—pp. S3, 84. 

This Lay, Ijowcver, edntairg^bat strikes us to be the finest 
passage in the volume, the m^^‘ffuly jioctic, yet in pe^ct keep¬ 
ing with the general style. The l^iiian chieftain, Mafnilius of 
Tusculuin, had l^en thus described:— 


‘ Their leader was Mamilius, 

Prirfce of the Latinn name; , 

Upon his head a helmet 

Of red gold shone like flame : 

High on a gallant charger 
Of dark-grey hue he rode : 

Over his gilded armour 
A vest of purple flowed, 

Woven in the land of sunrise , 
JSySydft’s dark-browed daughters, 
And by ^ails of Carthage brought 
Far the southern w'aters.’—p, J04. 


In the fierefest of the conflict IVIamilius engages Herminius, 
one df the defenders, with Horatius, of the Tibcrt.lj}fidge 

* All lound them paused the batUe, 

'^ile met m mortal iray 
Tbe^kHfnaii and the '^^sciilan. 

JTfie heyaes 

&tncsKara)ndms 
^ iihrough breast j ' ^ 

Atwl ftt^pSwed oi^E; jhe purple Wood f ^' 
jOver the putj^l^ ' 

Mamilius 
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Mamilius smote Herrainius 

Throttlph ^|||^*piece and tlirough head; 

And side by ude tbos6 chiefs of pride 
Together fell doinrn dead. 

Cown fell they dead together 
In a great lake of gore; 

And still stood all nrho saw them fall , 
While men might count a score. 

Fast, &»t, with heels wild spurning, 

The dark-grey charger fled : 

He burst through ranks of fighting men; 
He sprang o^r heaps of dead. 

His bridle ifer out-streannng) 

His flanks all blood and foam. 

He sought the southern mountains, 

^ The mountains of his home. 

The pasl wa^teep and rugged, 

The wolves they how led and w hined; 

But he ran like a whitlwind up the pass, 
And he I*'the wolves behind. 

Throiigli many a hamkt 

Thundered his fl;|ntl^ fe&t: 

He rushed through the gate of Tusculurn, 
He rushed up the long white street; 

He rushed by tower and tmple. 

And paus^ not from his race 

Till he stood before his master’s door 
In the stfiitely market-place. 

And straightway round lam gathered 
A pale and tiemblnig crowd. 

And when they knew him, cries of rage 
Brake forth, and wailing loud: 

And women rent their tresses 
For their great prince’s fall; ^ , 

And old men girt on their old irwciids, 

And went to man the walk ' ' 



But, like a graven ima^, 

Black Auster kept bis place* 
ever tvistfully he looked 
to,his master’s face. 

^ that daitf, 

A. ^ and fotwl caressea, ^ ^ ^ 

IThe young Hentnafla washed am^mhed, 
twmed 

And witK .> 

I From im dwn my attire, 
Mo%isMlyfVat 

InV^ 



Forth 
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Forth with a shout sprang Titus, 

And seized black Auster^s reiiy 
Then Aulus sware fearful oteh. 

And ran at him amain. 

The furies of thy brother 
With me and mine abide, 

If one of your accursed h(j&se 
Upon black Auster ride!’* 

As oil an Alpine watch-tower 

From heaven comes down the flaipe. 

Full on the neck of Titus 
The blade of Aulus came; 

And out the red blood spouted, 

In a wide arch and tall, 

As spouts a fountain in the court 
Of some rich Capuan’s hall. 

The k'At^es of all the Latines 
Were loosened with dismay 
When dead, on dead Henninms, 

The bravest Tarquin lay. 

And Aulus the Dicts^r 
Stroked Auster’s'^vcn mane; 

With heed he looked unto the girths. 

With heed unto the rein.' 

“ Now bear me well, black Auster, 

Into yon thick array; 

And thou and I will have revenge 
For thy good lord this day,*^ **“PP' in-121. 

The appearance of the twin gods on their white horses follows 
with the same unflagging spirit, and then the flight of the 
Latins:— 

* But under those strange horsemen 
Still thicker lay the slain.; 

And after those strange horses 
Black Auster toiled in vain. 

Behind them Rome’s long battle 
Came rolling on the foe, 

Ensigns dancing wild above, 

Blades all in line below. 

So comes the Po in flood-time 
Upon the Celtic plain ; 

So coiniM the squall, blacker than night, 

Upon^^ Adrian main. 

Now, by our Sire^itinus, 

It wast^^dly !t%ht 
To see theTnirty stand^a 
Swept ddwn the tide of flight. ^ 


i 


So 
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So flies the spray of Adria 

When the olack squall doth blow; 

So corn sheaves in the flood-time 
Spin down the whirling Po. 

False Sextus to the mountains 
Turned first his horse’s head: 

And fast fled Percntinom, 

And fast Circcium fled. 

The horsemen of Noraentum 
Spurred hard out of the fray; 

The footmen of Velui® 

Threqrshield and spear awav. 

And underfoot was trampled, 

AmidstJthe mud and gore, 

The banner of proud Tusculum, 

That never stooped before : 

And down went Flavius Faustus, 

Who^-led his stately ranks 
From where the apple-blossoms wave 
On Amo's echoing banks ; 

Amd Tullud^ Arpinum, 

Chief of the Vols 9 |^ aidi^; 

1?' And Metius with the long fair curls, 

The love of Anxur’s maids; 

A^nd the white head of Yulso, 

The great Ancian seer, 

And Nepos of Laureutum, 

The hunter of the deer 
And in the back false Sextus 
Felt the good Roman steel. 

And wriggling m the dust he died, 

Ltke A worm beneath the wheel. 

And fliers and pursuers 
Were mingles! in a mass; 

And Ar away the battle 

Went roaring through the^ias.’—pp. 124-126. < 


ti* The Lay of Virginia, as we undoi^iand Mr. Macaulay, is 

B >etic version of an historic fact. It is supposed to 

popular poet, strong on the ]>lebeian side, during 
The minsticls, accoi ding both to Niebuhr 
usually on, the popular side: yet, this 
singular that their songs should have 
the l>anquets of the rich, and fur-* 
K ^/nhcral oi'.atiotis r bieify of the great patrician 
be as it it i|^ unpossibla to place, the 
a mote odious uhfetoutable light, or 
the irrin and* fretklom of the 

plebeian 
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plebeian party, than in the history of Virginia, as it is so inimitably 
told by Livy. It may be worthj^ of remark that, according to 
the authorities whom it was in his jiowi^r to consult, the decree 
of Appius Claudius was so atrocious—at least its language—as to 
pass all credibility.* He gives therefore onl^ itssubst^ce, disr 
carding apparently the blacker hue in which it has been' invested 
by popular halicd. Mr. Macaulay supposes his poet to bring 
forward and dwell on ]w>ints which the historian loaves to th* 
imagination of the reader : the grace and innocence of the victim, 
V’^irginia, are thus sweetly'described in the Lay:— 


‘ Just then, as through one cloudless chink in a black stormy sky 
Shines out the dewy morning-star, a fair young girl came by. 

With her small tablets in her hand, and hei satchel on her arm, 

Home she went bounding from the school, nor dreamed of shame or 
harm; 

And past those dreaded axes she innocently ran, 

With blight, flank brow that had not learned to blush at gaze of man; 
And up the Sacred Street she turned, and, as she danced along, 

She warbled gaily to herself lines of the good old song, 

How for a sport the princes came spurring flrom tlie camp, 

Ai^ found Luciece, combing^the fleece, under the midnight l^mp. 

The maiden sang as sings the lark, when up he darts his flight, 

I'Tom his ncfet in the green April corn, to meet the morning light; 

And Appms heard her sweet yodng voice, and saw her sweet young face, 
And loved her Avith the accursed love of his accursed race, 

And all along the Foium, and up the Sacred Street, 

Ills vulture eye puibued the trip of those smiill glancing feet.’ 

—pp. 152, 153. 


There is great energy and vigour in the speech of IclliusA, 

‘ Now, by your children’s cradles, now, by your fathers’ graves. 

Be men to-day, Quirites, or be for ever slaves! 

For this did Seivius give us laws? For this did Lucrece bleed ? 

For this was the great vengeance done on Tarquiu’s evil seed ? 

For this did fhofee false sons make jred the axes of their sire ? 

For this did Scrcvola’s rightMnd hiss in the Tuscan fire? 

Shall the vile fox-earth awe race that stormed the lion’s den ? 

Shall we, who could not brook one lord, crouch to the wicked Ten ? 

Oh for that ancient spirit which curbed the Senate’s will! 

Oh for the tents which in old time whitened the Sacred 
In those brave days our fathers stood firmly aide by sidf ^ 

They faced the Marcian fury; they tamed the FabiairpfSjafi 5 
They drove the fiercest Quinctius an ftom 

They sent the haughtiest'Claudius faeiced 

.. .— n — 


* Quem d^cxeto mmoncm pmtcudeHf, ^raan 
tradiderint. Qaianu«qi^uu lUlUmMi tanf& feed^date 
quod constat nudum videtm ptxtpon€ndum*'-^|% " 

von. ijcvt. NO. cxtit. 2^11 A - ♦ Stflb 
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Still let your haggard d^tora b(ar all their fathers bore; 

Still let your dens of torment be noisome as oi yore j 
No fire wheu Tiber freezes; no air in dog*star heat; 

And store of rods for free-born backs* and holes lor frce-bom feet. 
Heapheamr suU the fetters; bar closer still the grate; 
Patieiit?'f|(j*hee(^'we yield us up unto your cruel hate. 

^ut, by the Shades beneath us, and by the Gods above, 

Add not unto your cruel hate your yet more cruel love! 

Have ye not graceful ladies, whose spotless lineage springs 
Prum Consuls, and High Pontiffs* and ancient Alban kings ? 

Ladies, who deign not on our paths to set their tender feet. 

Who from tl^rcars look down with scorn upon the wondeiing street. 
Who in Corinthian mirrors their own proud smiles behold, 

And breathe of Capuau odours, and shine with Spanish gold'^ 

Then leave the poor Plebe^n his single tie to life— 

The sweet, sweet love of daughter, of sister, and of wife; 

The gentle speech, the balm for all that his vexed soul endures; 

The kiss* in which he half forgets even such a joke as yours, 

Still let themaiden^s beauty swell the father’s breast with pride; 

Still let the bridegroom^s arms infold an unpolluted bride. 

^are us the inexjiiable wrqng* the unutterable shame, 

That turn^he coward’s heart to steel* the sluggard’s blood to flame. 
Lest, latest hope is fled, taste of our despair* 

And TtSffiaW proof, in some wild hour, how much the wretched dare.’ 

* —pp. 155-158. 

There^^ something very striking in the rapidity of the transac¬ 
tion told by Livy; the few hasty and emphatic words with 
'whij^lthe father makes known his awful purpose—‘ Hoc te pno 

raodo in liliertatem vindico.’ Mr. Macaulay para- 
thU brief stern sentence into many lines, in themselves so 
*p<;autiful, that we cannot wish them away, though we aie not 
sure that they are in their place. We cannot, indecxl, 
' refrain from extractii^ them, as an example of bis more touching 
vein 

* Straightway Virginius led the maid a little space aside* ^ ‘ 

'o where the reeking shambles stood, piled ttp with horn end hide, 
lose to yon low daii urchway* where* in a crimson flood, 
dO#li to the great sewer the gurgling stream of blood, 
by^ ^ ^ block had laid his whittle down; 

up* and hid it in hie gown. 

. biiH^r^,gr 4 yery dl^ and bis throat began to swell* 

voice he spake, “Farewell, sweet child! 

^Sitf^ved my darling! Though stem I sometimes be, 
kfiow’sL-1 was not so. Whogjiould be so to thee ? 

Am darling feved me! How glad^she was to hear 

^ the thteibdid when I,came back last year! 

^ And 
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And how she danced with pleasure to see my civic crovira; t 

And took my sword, and hung it up, and brought me forth my gowp i 
Novv, all those things are over—jes, all thy pretty ways, 

Thy needlework, thy prattle, thy snatches of old lays j 

And n{)ne will grieve when I go forth, or smile when I retur^^ 

Or watch beside the old man’s bed, or weep upon his urn. 

The house that was the happiest Within tlie Roman wall**, 

The houte that envud not the wealth of Capua’s marble halls, 

Now, for the brightness of thy smiie, must have eternal gloom; 

And, for the music of thy voice, the silence of the tomb. 

The time is come. See how he points his eager hand this^^way * 

See how hn» ejes gloat on thy grief, like a kite’s Upon the prey ! 

With all his wit, he hltle deems, that, fepunied, betrayed, bereft, 

Tli> father hath m his despaii one featftil icfuge left. 

II( little deems that in this hand I clutch what still can save 
Thy gentle jouth from taunts and blows, the portion of the slave; 

Yea, and from nameless evil, that passeth taunt and blow— 

Foul outrage which thou know’bt not, which thoit shalt never know. 
Then clasp me round the neck once more, and give me one more kies, 
And now, mine own dear little gjrl, there is no way but this.” 

With that he lifted high the steel, and smote her in tte side, 

And in her blood she sank to earthy and with one sub she died/ 

f 

We will take the liberty of observing, in conclusion, though 
we gladly accept these Lays as the amuvmenh —not ui&becoming 
amusements—ot a mind like Mr. Macaulay’s, we expect much 
greater things from hun. If, as is reported, we are about to 
encountei him as an historian, our only misgiving—as r^p^cta 
the matter of style—«is, lest his almost unexampled wewAi)f 
imagery^ of allusion, of all the treasures of a full-fraught^*et 
leady memory, should betray him into prodigality. The excite¬ 
ment, produced by continuous brilliancy, and efTectiveness of 
writing,, which is stirnng and pleasurable in a dissertation, o3^ 

^ technically call an article, may be too much lor moi& 
reaeffi^ if maintained l)f^i^s;hout along narrative, jffistory must 
flow op in its mam course ip a calmer and more equable current.^: 
our attention must not overstrained or overwrought* 
where do fine pictures produce less effeot than in the 
unbroken succession of the louvre Gallery; wetw 

equally fine we should be utterly exhausted 
reach the end* ut/veT^rtriv. The 

historic picture-gallery^ 
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Art. IX.— a Bill to Amend the Laws which Regvlaie the Re^ 
gtstration and Qucdification of Parliamentary Electors in Eng¬ 
land and Wales. Ordeied^by the House of Commoni^ to be 
prii|^ lOtJf August, 1842. 

TT is not usuiil for us to notice tbe^pending proceedings of the 
*7 legislature, or to consider theiii as within the jurisdiction of 
<;titicism^ but the tJdl now before us forms an exception to the 
rule, and, indeed, asks for our remarks. Introduced towards the 
close of theRessiton, it was purposely allowed to stand oier for the 
consideration mot only ol ih^ members, but of the public: an 
mpmation was given that it was desirable that the Rill should 
be ^examined and discussed, betore it should be again presented 
to the House. We iterefore trust we shall not incur the im¬ 
putation of presumption, if we venture respectfully to express 
our belief, that the projected scheme will onlj add to the numbei 
of the experiments hitherto so unsuccessfully madelFor securing 
the legal exercise of the pailiamentary franchise. As yet, no 
ineasurc adopted by the Legislature has accomplished th? much- 

of submitting the rights of the electors and tlie 
lir, able, and impartial tiibunal 
the reign of Queen Maiy, the House of Commons 
Lction over the return ot the will. Whoever had 
"tion, it IS cjuite certain that the House had it not. In 
fonte cases, the cognizance of the matter seems to have belonged 
to ths^Chancery, into wh^ch couit the writ is ictuinable V^anous 
writs of election anciently issued from the Chancery. Oi 
^ 'the most important weie, and, uidecd, still are, the wiit foi 
01^ election of the Coroner of the shire, the Aviit for the election 
^-of the Ferdurer of the forest, and the for the election of 
Knightji Citizen, or Burgess to serve in parliament,* which 



had 
the jiiri 



— ■ 



* Altbough it tatty from a perusal of Pryime, that the Pailumeate 

formed a dutiuct claas, such 10 not by any meniiji the ca«e, Likeallotbei 
ssnto Chancery, they were kept in filactu —that U )o sAy, struttfc upon a strn^^ 
[^nmiany a kind of catgut, and ti«d op in bundlet. Prom iho nidfas, Prynne matle his 
tisnsi bdt^ dihgent as he was, be only partially worked the mine. Many more 
discQrteee^ m. piw Ume, and added ‘ PalgroveV ParJiamcntary Writs, diid at 
ipment^ fU cfsmuiatiorj of the whole mass it the records t/t JHacta, winch weie 
tip 15ke m the oncient council chamlier of the White Tower, has been 

has bNtu ascertained to contam more Pmliamcntary documents 
carefully avoided all autiquanau discuuioob, but 
*' TCDh^lb «htie which we are sure wiH Iw highly Interesting 

hl>4 hia irmetii, vk, that amungst tlie unpubfistied documents is 
I to ^ ofKeat,pti^ at Cheslei, I Sepl, 8 Bd J., for the elec- 
I of Uie SSure to aerv^m Tiwliament to lie neld at Weatmlmter in 
of Michael* elec^ are Fulk PeHorcr and Henry 

or Anpte^^ee-Pield, nomik ofE^-dfecuStif^ in l^tkh returns, 
enrolwd upe^i the ^Cipse roll ,* add it is oxp^tod wk dio bundles tn 
k ifdl iiiWK other iippcwlant dmmehts, of which no Other rOcord tewiairur 

^ several 
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several writs are emanations, so to speak, from one system, ahd 
guided by the same rules. But in early periods, the vjdimty of 
the return was principally examined in relation to claims mnde 
by tbe»riieinber, after the dissolution of parliament, for his wages; 
and the question was thus brought before other ^gourteyrlancing 
off, ns it were, from the Chajpcery. In the reign otHern^V., the 
Lmh in parliament inquired into the conduct of the reiurnftig 
officer, and examined the returns. Possibly this course was foutid 
insufficient, and a common law remedy was given by a statute yet 
in force, and according to which the return is made by indenture, 
Elizabeth attempted, but fruitlessly, to check tbe^Ommons in 
their ' impertinent meddling * with matters belonging, as her 
Majesty asserted, to her Chancellor.'* James' renewed' the con¬ 
test : James was beaten; and the resolution of the year 1624, 
that ‘ it is the apeient and undoubted natural privilege and power 
of the Commons in parliament, to examine thO validity of elections 
and retuin* concerning their house and asscttibly, and to cause all 
undue returns in that behalf to be reformed,’ has been repeatedly 
confiriped by statute, and is now unquestionable law. It is rather 
an amusing example of the shortness of jiarlia^ient^^piemory, 
that this right, so resolved to be ancient in 1624,^l|,ifet older 
than many of the members: yet we will not cavil a1^!«| 

‘ Ccesar did never ivrong, but with just cause,' — wlHOmrer defect 
there may have been in the original title of the of Com¬ 

mons to the jurisdiction, we are notprepared to assert that, consi¬ 
dering the easy virtue of the Judges under the Tudors and early 
Stuarts, tliey should be blamed for having seized the pot ^ 
their own hamls. It may be that nothing short of such an 1*1^- 
tion could have secured the lights and liberties of the Keiain> 
But, having won the battle, the Commons ran riot in the exercise 
of their power. Their licence became intolerable even to them¬ 
selves. When Mr. Grenville brought in his celebrated Bill (10 
Ge». 111, c. 16), the foundation of the present system, he observed 
‘ great defects of the present manner of determining arose, first, 

from the number of the |ud^, as in all known courts of jiidicatute jn 
the world there was none so large as in the House of Commons 
the consequence of this large number was, that gentlemen, 
particular tie on them of oaths and honour, and the t^iousness ofSpUfo 
ol the causes, contented themselves with giving thd ofe pte without 
amming the affair as they ought to do, slieltetii^^tbel^elves 
numbers whodid the same.’ JfcKW, 

And, in a subsequent stage, adweated' J&Ki; 

power of the House to the CosaiW^e for ^ vttry r^i ' 




reqube to H ftue inco^^cie* and^teplii 

are not tW enoti of out but fouut 
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the House o-t large might nof have anything to do in (he decinon^ 
to ^hicK it always pr*c«oded ia a manner ao juhtly complained of, to 
tbe ahame of the Hou6e» in a manner so yustly reproached hy aU^wnhout 
doors, asui gaye such scandal to the whole worlde That thd^ wi^s no 
meth^ of curing this evil but by removing the trial from a court that 
was thin^lieaT^ad full to judge; from a court, the members of which 
openly ftvAwed that they decided not on^the merits of justice, but as 
t‘^ir engagements stood j and by defermig the hearing and final judg- 
Weni ala .0 to a court consisting of a select number^ of a few'members 
responsible for their Conduct, and Eu*tmg under the sanction of »n oath. 
That this situ^tm was exactly that of a jury (!!!)*—that, whatever might 
bettow the pro^gaoy and cormptiott in the world at large, yUfr 

juries, tjfeir prdo&edtngs and verdicts, sliU remained unimpeached.’—» 

p. 262 . » 


more 
ocmii 
ejttipfe 
Commit 



It is toot nece$saty to tirace the alterations which the Grenville 
tribunal^a panel of forty-nine, drawn by lot, reduced to thirteen by 
striking the 6urp1\is off, on either side, and increased l^y two nomi* 
nitos—nag since sustained. And still less is it needfumo observe, 
that the toewly^modelled tribunal of seven selected members—a 
tribunal existing in a manner upon sufferance, the act haviiig been 
continu^Ol^ for one year (5 end 6 Viet., c. 73)—-lias not gained 

fhn its preflecessors, either in the House or with the 
trge. Strong as is the langusige which has been 
ord Brougham kt attacking the constitution of the 
X it hardly goes, so far as popular opinion iS con- 
cetnody Wyond the mark 

In order to analyse the causes of the incompetence of the 
tibutofth We must bqs^in by endeavouring to obtain a full under- 
of what an election'^committee is not. *An election 
ttttee is not a trial by jury : it is not anything like a trial by 
j«ry» Mr. Grenville, as we have seen, exul^td that he was esta- 
Wi^bing his court upon the principle of a trial by jury; and yet, 
Vrhen he bo asserted that ' iheir situation wa^9 exactly that of a 
hfTy» the words had hardly been out of his mouth by whic^he 
bod flatly contradicted himself. In explaining his biH, he ha^i^igt 
showti that his committee-men Were Judgeet having, as they still 
hb^fiCi.ihe * hearing and final judgmenof the cause. Further- 
thb*petuhar character of out modern trial by jury —me say 
bf^auft^ur present jury has nothing, except the name, in 
ebtottfton ancient array of jurors from whom it is derived 

HQi arise ftdm^tbe tribunal being a * seleet Mumbei'y or 
adtl^g under^ sanm^on of an oath^ but because they sat 
nf thn Judge who the case'wuh them, and de** 
the laiv for them, them by his advice, and to 

ate virtmtty taspdfesibl^- ioif^ibeir couduotu ^NiAStly, 
g< mly /armjMTt of b court, whom any 

' ‘ fault 
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fault which either may commit may be redressed. If the juty 
make a mistake in their decision upon evidewce, the verdii^ may 
be set aside: if the Judge leys down bad law, you have a new 
trial^, atjdj lastly, if a wrong judgment be given by the court itself, 
you have a writ of error to the Lords. But if th^comimttee are 
puzzled, they can ask for no ditection. No correctira carf ne hiade, 
if they err on facts: no ap^li^l, if they misunderstand the law. 

It is the presence of the Judge which renders our jury 
trial so practically useful. From the union of Judge and Jury re¬ 
sults the salutary power, so imperfectly appreciate amongst us, 
and which continental jurists do not understand at alij^|^ssessed by 
the jury, of ‘doing vrrmg with just cawse;^ that is to say, Of mea¬ 
suring out the particular application of the law to each individucd 
case, without disturbing the general principles of the law. A 
swindler brings bis action against a newspaper for exposing his 
inachiiiatioDs. The Judge lays down the law ; explains to the jury 
that the dlibndants have by no means been able to justify rfi© 
libel; but, at the same time, he tells them that they will g^ive^ the 
plamti^such amount of damages os the justice of the case re* 
quires. Damages to the $ufiiouUt of one farthing isAhc^rdict of 
the jury : the wholesome principle of the law, w 
calumny upon the charact^ of an individual,, 
untouched, the shabby plaintilf - walks out of 
sued by his attorney for the costs, the said attor: 
nothing for his pains but the nou-assets, which, after a due' period, 
appear in the insolvent’s schedule. In criminal cases, equaily, 
there is the same equitable adaptation, though worked in 
way. The facts are proved: the Judge directs the jury 
the culprit guilty of the tlieft; but be listens to their recoip** 
mendahon, and prongjpices a sentence of a week's imprisonm^t^ 
after which the girl is to be sent home to her friends.—You fit tfaifc 
law to the case, without establishing any precedent which may 
destey its stringency. 

in the Commitke, which, as we shall show hereafter, jui 
not k Committee of the Jlouse of Commons, there can be nope 
of this adaptation, this fleadlnUty: the members are judge 
law and of fact, and the Court is so constituted as to offon 
smallest possible chance of coming to a right deds^n Ujpon ri 
It is a hopeless court; for, when a decision has 
is no, mode q( correcting the tho if 

ceived irapropeac evidence or rejected ' 

atrued the law. Possibly, in 

(e. gi flctkma for nuisances), " 

useiui fxthsttiM which ckidihr }## ^ 

in tiie Yoiiniat^ of fiie 



getting: 




? 
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d«|Kirt«l from every principle by which Judges can be qualified 
for the s^tion wbic^ they enjoy. An election committee is- a court 
inyvhicn the judges forbidden to acquire wisdom by their own 
experience. Our old proverb says, that ^experience mttkea^ools 
wise/ which iamot true—-for a fool brayed in a mortar continues a 
fool; Iwit that no wisdom cad be acquired except by 

experience. ^*1 In all other cases, the older a judge is,"and the 
l^i^er he has sat in court, the more skill and science he obtains ; 
but in the case of an election committee, any modicum of experi¬ 
ence your mepber has acquired by having once served as a judge 
is a from his further acting in that capacity; and 

you hem a smfring courts which as soon as it has begun to leant 
its alphabet, as far aSi' gieat A, little a, bouncing B/ never has 
smother opjwrtunity of trying its incipient skill. Permanent 
courts, however arbitrary, are in some degree ruled by their own 
precedents, 'PISe Alcadc of Mogadore would not venture to de- 
IfgAe 4hat what w'as white yesterday shall be black ^May. The 
election^ eummittee is ndt bound by any precedents, neither from 
other committees, nor from any other court; and thus, whilst the 
fudges no stock of experience their own, they refuse to 

profiwH^w of any one else.^ They do not know the road, nor 
will help of any guide. 

* A controlled and^ supported in bis functions by tlie 

^^d dignity attached to h)i permanent station. He 
acquiie^ the esprit de corps, wIRch makes him take a pride, and 
<» yjery honest pride, in the exercise of his duty. He is not onlj 
as well as legally, responsible for his conduct, but he is 
^ttl^CstTained by the wish toMustain his characten^ and in pro- 
as he likes bis duty^ so does he peiform it well. An 
Auction committee has no character to |^stain; the members 
liave no responsibility, and are brought into the committee-room 
hj an opeiation not exceedingly dissimilar to that of sailors who 
arjpput on board ship by the tender mercies of a press-gang^ To 
use a homely but intelligible expression, there is hardly qfj^lvho 
would not rather sliirk the duty if he could. Of course there 
yery many who do bestow great pains, find conscientious 
txon, in the discharge of the duties forced upon them, yet 
would all rather be excused: they have been driven into a 
isagreeabjie^ll^t 4 and, according to the ordinary average of 
iiature,a disa^eaable task is never well performed. 

It It a cotx^t frithout smy authority over the bar: it is a court 
Pj^hdoos not ixmimelnd'tlr^l^pect of the bar; it is a court 
^ji|Ufied either by knowMw^^or constitution to #ercise that 

if tho»expresstons'^’i^^di koeps 

{U^oper uialerstaudbg wi& oth^^ 
' ‘ The 
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The inere breaking up of the court by ' Speaker at prayers * en¬ 
ables the learned counsel to wor)c his pump against titnei When¬ 
ever such an expedient is required. 

a courts in which, at the greatest ex^6nso, the client dft- 
rivet the least possible benefit from his counseK coi^quence 
of the simultaneous sittings of the committees, a^unch^of bar¬ 
risters must be retained to AEg^re the chitince of catching one. If 
Mr. Austin could, like Kehama, split himself into eight Austinsy 
and drive into all the eight gates of Padalon at once, he could 
hardly lie present at the several committees for which bis briefs 
are bagged—bagged, but not held. All the oIiei^|||piCStn.f;!^ 
from Mr. Austin is the contingent remainder of n spe^sih, and 
such assistance as he can give by advising upon the notes of evi¬ 
dence; and here, mark the snowball of expense increasing as it 
polls. You are a)mpeUed to multiply your counsel, because they 
do not attend the trial; the veiy non-attendanedj which you ex- 
j>ect and gUky for, necessitates a consultation every evening, in 
order that jour leader may direct the morrow’s proceedings ab- 
cording^o the evidence which he has not heard : which same con¬ 
sultation inflicts upon the happy petitioner three 
three fees to their three clerks, three additional briejK^^^three 
fees to the agent or solicitor for ‘ attendances so 

on, as long as the committee lasts. « 

It is a court in which the judges do not open^fitfl^^ their 
reasons for their judgments. We are mad after publicity iit 
legal proceedings. We often open the doors when they oyght to 
be closed; and close them in this case, where,of ail othet^.the 
control of pui»lic opinion is requirifl. 

It is a court comjiosed of an uneven number of judges, so as to 


give a casting votej ^ in other words, to enable* in very matiy 
cases, any clever manager first, to load, and then, to turn the sc^e 
without any appearance of gross partiality. This formaUim 
gres^y dulls the moral sense of the judges. Hear Paley’s opinion 




,point :• 


* I should prefer an even to an odd number of Judges, and four to 
almost any other number; tor in this number, besides that it sufSdfli ^ 
Consults the idea of separate respotisibiUty, nothing can be decidaMtt 
by a majority of three to one; and when we consider tl^at every defl|||| 
establishes a perpetual precedent, we shall allow Odgbh to 

ceed from an authority not less If the, <HJWt be eq^l^ 

• 1 » __ *_ J1_ a1 __ __• . 


e eqi 


penn^iit 'bSmeb. know dne oqt^^eir. »r|Sr as^wafft; 
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<^e another’s opinions They compare notes-^each man is awaro 
of the tfi^ck and taol of his fellow. They learn to draw together. 
Bat the committee never become consolidated’ they are brought 
together for once, and then never come together again. ^ 

Lastly* it court composed of nnpesid judges. We arc not 
inclined to mbintain that no judiaal duties can be discharged 
e^Kciently except by salaried func^mancs^ or that good salaries 
^always make good judges; but, vcnly, a good salary goetb a good 
way. 

To this court, so imperfectly constituted, are assigned txoo 
braa,f;^8 o^^wicature essentially different from each other: the 
one is'criminiS, the other is cml. 

In cases of bribery and cdttuption, the election committee is a 
criminal eourL It has to decide whether the elector l^s com^ 
nutted a misdemeanor, which ^deprives him of the right ot giving 
his suffrage. verdict is penal. Bribery committed by the 

mkrober, treating, misconduct oi returning officers, idw? all misde¬ 
meanors, and followed by .punishment. 

In cases of scinbny, tlie election committee is a civil court. It 
has to whether the elector has ntade out a good title to 

Ins right depends upon a great number of inci- 

dentflU^ Myro facts, from which his qualiiication ^iroceeds. 

these courts, m which respectively the business 
requires ifevwide difference of treatinsent, are amalgamated to- 
getber^^and dealt with after the same procedure. It is true 
thaC 1 X 1 either branch, the result is the same All that the 
Pol^hmer seeks is-—to get his seat; he dodges and shifts hts 
from the criminal to Hie civil side, just aai^the way best 
opens for the attainment of that end. All that the committee sec 
ttf prospect is<—the member retaining hii^eat, or the member 
loHng his seat; and they never clearly discern the great differ- 
i^Hceof the two principles by which the result of ouster or non- 
ouster is obtaineil. They are always more or less m 
Any one who takes the trouble to watoh the proceedings 
mittees, will observe how very widely the influence of this con- 
jTm^n of id^is extends. W 

us now consider the means by which the Legislature, fully 
rled|^^ the imperfecdons of the court, and yet Mtherto 
detennibea tqi|^ahi it, attempts to make it work somewhat more 
sadi^fftctonly** h^th to |be conscience of the House and to the 
latldic opxzrien of the commnmty. 

tadof juiisdl^^ Legislatture has beensatis-^ 

and c. 67) w^^^ieving ithc the 

erf pi^oving bgenqf> gvvmg cvideii«;e iscts 

rh^h the thar^e of bribery » to be atattupedj. 

pointing 
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K iniinir, m certain cases, a public pi osectttor (5 and 6 Vict, c, 102). 

ote faaluy has been given to the means o§ discovenDg truth, 
but na additional means for enabling them to form a right judg*'^ 
menu 

In the exercise of the civil jurisdiction of the c^mittee, Par- 
hament has attempted to aid them by establishing mtne nieana of 
testing the validity of the before it comes to be discussed 

before them. And here, a greats praaical difficulty has arisen 
from the sweeping change in the fundamental principles of the 
elective franchise, consequent upon our seini-radical reform; and 
with this difficulty Parliament has now to contendi 

Whatever may have been the common language of conv^ation, 
whatever may have been spoken in Parliament, whatever may hat e 
been written or printed, sung or said, our Constitution did not 
recogni/e the principle of representation of the people. Real 
property was repiesenled. communities were rdfiresented; but 
there was iepresentation of masses of population, merely 
because they resided within a common boundary They were to 
be united by something more than mere locality, by some common 
interest or bond. Even scot-and-lot voters, even pc^^opers, 
only made apparent exceptions, inasmuch as ^hoseJmMl^Fwere 
originally connected with the Court Leet or 
There was no such thing as a mere naked rigffl^loOatifig. 
Whether tins fundamentflft principle of the old edhsUtuUotV'^ 
which made the parliamentary right always the adjunct^or the 
appurtenance of some othei right or some other obligatiOip, 
was beneficial or detrimental it is not our business to 
we notice thaK>ld order of thingsfihmply m ainuexion witli^^or 
present piactical inquiry. Under this old Constitution, the p«r« 
liainentary franchise ijfose either from certain tenures defined^ 
or which could be defined, by legid rules, or from the status of 
the voter as a member ol a corporation, whose lights also wet;^ 
eithi^ defined, or could be defined, by legal ruj.es. Moiemer> in 
the^*^!^ case, the courts of common law bad a very considerable 
jurisdiction over the Parharaentaiy right. It is tiue, that the 
King's Bench could not meddle with the man as a Vaier at 
bustiDgs,. but the Court had him m ibcir tight grasp in his 
city of a freeman of the borough. The oommon^a^v jurisdic 
of Westminster Hall goes to the very root of tlcl^old 
mentary franchise. The mandamue makes the^ voter, by 
pelling the corporation to admit him aa, a and the 

leofTon/Q takes away^his vote, if 

no title borough freedoui^wdealiii^ 

of eleete^^ii^could, tq a gredr«Se|^» gimiit 
the comnim ltiW« or to aided b^ <• ^ 
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On the other hand, the new franchise, by which,the old 
^nstituipncy is sWainped or destroyed, is made op of odds and 
ends* It IS a complicated right, partly arising J&xaa mere 
casc^al inhabitancy or occupancy, partly from value, {HUttly from 
payment^ time, partly from distance, and partly 

from acts dime by other parties, over which the voter has no 
contiol; conse<jvontly, leaving expatiate in a wide field 

of uncertainty, in which you are deprived of the former legal 
basis. This difficulty was anticipated, though imperfectly, when 
the Reform Bjll was framed. Hence arose the law of regifitra-‘ 

1(0 called), which many people were willing to cou- 
^iaer^'a scrutiny before the poll, and therefore, to a considerable 
extenti anticipating the labours of the committee. How entirely 
the registry has disappointed this expectation it is unne¬ 

cessary to say ; and, surely, never was any scheme more inartifi- 
cially devised. The task has been assigned to two sets of Regis¬ 
trars, primary and secondary, who botch up the so-called Register 
between them. The court of the Revising Barrister is a species of 
court of appeal from the overseers, who, at the same time, may be 
Considj$.r^d,as the Barrister’s ministerial officers, and yet officers 

has no ch^ck or control. The overseexs begin the 
(arrister; but he is not placed over them until after 
performed. A duty requiring great accuracy and 
ir is imposed upon a class of men, who, with wliatever 
.respect we would speak of all constituted authorities, and of the 
m^ch of intelligence, are not peculiarly qualified for such a task. 
Til^ are left to stumble through it without inspection, without 
'^i^ion, without any officiats^uperior who can assist them by his 
^ &ivice, or direct them by his superintendence. The functionanes, 
who are to perfect the so-called Regisler^^by their revision, have 
the name of a Court without any of its leal attributes, and are con¬ 
stituted Judges, without any bond of unity by which consistency of 
jurisprudence can be preserved. Each Reviser is more tliojg^to- 
crat over the law, in his own fragment of a sliire. 

The proposed BiU seeks to diminish these ils: one portion 
'"^1 receive unqualified approbation; it is that which, being!||e- 
►ryj win, at all events, prevent, the re<rnrrence of cori¬ 
ng ^ec^ons ujwn certain contested points, arising put pf 
the oDsCpr^j^egislation. of the Reform Bill. The successive 
<^upatipn of lands and tenements in Counties is not to inva- 
thP right {§ 70^.—-Joint occupiers in Counties piay 

the yearly rent they ora liaWe* when divi^l^ 

'^huyoiber ofsuch occupn^ehoUgivp 501. for 

jipi k possesttt<^L^ not to vote,-ore wt% 
%h0 rote given by |he hwt. Or 

the 
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the person who is entitled to put the rents and^ profits of the pews 
of the meeting-house into his pocket, although he may receire 
the money through the hands Of the trustees (§ 72).—Misnomers^ 
or inaccutate descriptions of borough-voters, are not to invalidate 
the vote (§ 73).—Lastly (§ 74), the great dispute between the 
Crmv-men, or those who calculate distances as the bird flies, 
and the Hfghtvay-men, or ^dse who calculate by measuring 
the way accordj.ng to the neaiest hi^h-road, is appeased for ever. 
The Orow-men have it all their own way. The seven statute 
miles are to be measured in a straight line. 

All these settlements of the law are fairly confoimablO'lo^the 
spirit of the Reform Bill: at all events, they set matters at rest. 
But these declaratory enactments are not sufficiently extensive^ 
and the framers of the Bill have not noticed some other points 
which are left in great uncertainty, particularly in the city of 
London. Shoitly after the last general election (1841), a gentle¬ 
man of consfderalile note and respectability made, in our presence, 
an open declaration in these terms:—‘ My father, and our partner, 
and 1, voted before half-past eight o^clock, our three votes being 
bad. We knew it, and know it; but the clerk of our PUt 

us upon the register, and so we went to the poll —" 

Whether these voters were Whig, or whether they is 

nothing to the puipose; any party would and will pt^ra^samo 
game. Such bad votes have recently (August, 1842) been de¬ 
clared good by the revising barrister. His argument is clever 
and acute, but quite inconclusive. We wish liis decision 
be justified: but it is utterly at variance with the plain me^^ng 
of the Reform Bill; and a trap is reft open, into which, unless it 
be closed by Parliament, some unlucky candidate will certainly 
fall. S 

The new Bill proposes that the registration process shall sus¬ 
tain many changes in form, but none amending its real defects. 
Thiireis one alteration, however, which many will consider to be of 
grdfitmporlance. It is well known that the existing act imposes the 
p^ment of a shilling by the claimant to the overseers. This pay- 
imnt keeps away many an honest man from registering, proba." * 
when he thinks he cannot contrive to get twelve-pennyworth ofg 
In excbang(^ for twelve-pennyworth of silver; and, ^^ept so far'as 
these shillings extend, all the expenses of the ovei^ers are jwnfii 
the act directs, out of the * moniei the reUef of tht 

ppr r At present these shillings^belp^ m a stW) way, 
tmp^petine. But, m! future, ^^^shillinga are th 

tlyiiilfraeerls, ^4 

rind Sectoral V >he ^ 

/or the relief W ^ We 
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out readers, who will perhaps learn the fact for the first time, 
that the expenses and remunerations of the registrars, under 
the birth» marriage, and burial registration act, are in like manner 
paid out of the monies coliecfed for the relief ofthepoor I!! Such 
legislation forms an instnictive commentary upon the Poor Laws. 
It may be quite right to render the poor-rate a species of oonsoli*- 
dated fund, so as to prevent the uet^cel^ity of a diicct Parliamentary 
grant for paymg the expenses of the overseers and the salaries of 
the dissenters’ registrars; yet, instead of calhng the rate the 
‘ Poor-rate,* it might perhaps be more satisfactory to the rate* 
paycM^to it its nght title, viz., ' A rate for the relief of the 
poor^nd of Parliamentary electors, and of those te/io, d($sent- 
ing from the (hutch of England, do not receioe her rites and 
ominances ofbuptisnh marriage, and bu7iuL* 

Dogberry is sUll to continue lord of the ascendant. The primary 
lists, as before, are to be made by the overseers, Eighty-fi\e 
barristers are to revise in circuits ; but instead of* a® at present, 
being paid by the day, they are to receive what Lord Brougham 
calls a * slump’ sum of 200/. for their remuneration, including 
their traj^Hing and other expenses. This will overpay them in 
somaili^ljlA^^iand underpay them in others. The alteration is, 

a right principle: it is not creditable to pay 
publwjpMliom^ at so much a-day—and their beer ; yet, odilly 
enough, the system of payment, put right in this part of the Bill, is 
'^put wrong again in another, as we shall find hereafter. These 
blisters are to have much greater power than they now possess, 
SMie of the new provisions are improvements, as far as any system 
which, runs entirely in a wrong channel can be said to be im¬ 
proved; but this pordun will require so much levision, that^ to 
upon it clause 1:^ clause, tak^ the subject simply 
within thu four corners of the bill, would require far mure space 
fhan we could aiOTord, 

We shall therefore pass at <mce to the main defect in the syytem, 
and whjtch, we regret to state, has been entirely ooerlao^^ by 
^ P^liament,—^the absolute nullity of the so-called register for any 
, of^tbe purposes which it ought to perform^ Before the Refo^ 
quahfication as we have observed, the possession of a 
>t^y Pf the membership of a commt^nity; tM qualifioatioft 
required no filftber act to perfect it; and suchquaHfieatimy mij 
be* well defined hy its amide description. ♦ WdUam Woolf 
f^ltol<fer in thesparieh of Hampstead Simon Martfei^lteeman 
of porporatkm of Chrish^her Cobb; 

of«Yarmoum’-i-'ltn^n all yon had to Bpt the 

qnalifi(^di|n#^tu^ #0 is 

aqid adsy some pjtiisiUye, some<'tii^;ative.^^^Itll« 
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pf locality, of domicile, of payment, of time, of value, of dis* 
taace. If the notice is to be sufficiently significant—and if the 
register, which should contain all the contents of the notice, 
is to be of any use-^—both notice and register should be com¬ 
posed of answers to eoery question which can be propounded, to 
ascertain whether the voter is possessed of the aggregate which 
the law requires. l^ach should, before be is put upon 

the register, virtually answer an adverse interrogatory. He 
should be compelled to make out the whole of bis case. He 
should give bis opponent full ojjportunity of brulgering him. 
He should disclose all the particulars upon which ^tlis de¬ 
pends, and give to the Court, as well as to the objector, the means 
of discovering every flavr. And this, for the best fkjssible reason' 
—that, until he is registered, he is out of possession, and, so to 
s})eak, he is trying to obtain a judgment in his favour—he brings 
an action to recover possession of the right he claims. 

Let us, for cxam^ile, take the case of the city of London. Be¬ 
fore the jmssing ol the Reform Bill, llie right of voting was in 
freemen of the city of London, being also liverymen of a company. 

First, as to freedom : there are practically three modes of be¬ 
coming free of the city:—by patrimony, that is to sort 

of a freeman born after the father has acquired 
by apprenticeship, that is to say, by serving seven yeank'irt^^rce- 
inanand by redemption, that is to say, the payment of a sum of 
money to the city. 

Next, as to livery: besides the city freedom, the livery 
be added. Without the livery, the qualification is incomplete; amd 
this livery is obtained from one of the livery companies. All the 
companies are not livery companies. Some are livery companies by 
prescription: others have their livery by royal charter: otheins 
by grant from the city ; and therefore the court of aldermen cant 
make now livery companies if they choose. After a company 
hg%,ftcquired a livery, the city has nothing more to do with it. 
The tympany is a corporation quite independent of the city cor* 
poration; and you become a member of the company by a dis- 
tioct admission, either us the son of a freeman, an apprentice^jar 
a redemptioner. The company's livery is conferr^ upon 
city freeman, after he is admitted into the company, by whafISs 
tetFmed a cali from the court or governing body. *A fine hr pAd 
upon taking up the livery. In tlm larger and opulent Comj^hie8> 
so^ degree of selection ig exerciml: in the smaller' com** 
paQies^ they never turq. aws^ anj^^s money, ^ In faOt^ tkeyli^ 
npon as^tri^Karnecland 

da upoi^npr compounders. 'the - 

the ^d baen acquired by Or-by a^renti^ 
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sbip» or by purchase^ was indifferent; anyhow the vote was 
The voter xnight reside wherever he chose. The franchise had 
no connexion with locality; it followed the person; and name 
of party and name of company conveyed nearly all the informa¬ 
tion required. But how stands the matter now, as to all per¬ 
sons not,freemen and liverymen, previous to the 1st of March’, 
1831? 

1. The freedom must have been acquired by birth or servitude, 
and WOT sv purchase, sfncetbatd&y. 

3, t If the freedom has been acquired subsequently to the Ist of 
it must be either by birth or by servitude—that is to 
^attyi be must be either the son of a freeman or the apprentice of 
a freeman, and not a redemptioner. The title of the father or the 
master, from whom the title of the voter is derived, is subject to 
the same rules. If the father or the master was admitted to the 
freedom before the 1st of March, 1831, he may have acquired his 
ri^i^ht by birth, servitude, or purchase: if admitted since the Ist 
of March, 1831, the title of such father or master must depend 
upon birth or servitude, and not upon redemption; and in the 
third and all ascending degrees, the title of every amrstor or 

also be subject to the same rules. 

3. to the freedom is the act of the city: the call 

to th<^®^hl% is the act of the company. ^ Every Ineryman ovghi to 
be a freeman before he is called to the livery ; but it is quite in the 
power of the company to accommodate the voter by calling him 
tq|||he livery, although he has no freedom in the city; and in one 
c^pany they make no great difficulty in so doing. The vote, 
fberefore, is not good, unless the freeman by birth or servitude 
has been duly admitted to city and company, and called into the 
livery of his compemy^—that is to say, the company of his father or 
^aster-^tior unless his father or his master has also been duly 
sulmitted to the city apd company—nor unless also the admission 
of such father or master has been in conformity to the before- 
mentioned rules. 

^ 4^ The individual uniting in his person the characters of free- 
njian and liveryman, derived according to the foregoing rules and 
j^visoes, must, previously to the last day of July in each year, 
have resided for six calendar months Within the cit^ of ^n4on> 
pr within seven miles from Guildhall > which provision lets in all 
the complicated questions arising out of domicile by residonrej 
boustruc-tive domicile by carrying on business, or the like—ques^ 
iions Jirequently of great nicol^*'; Now, every one of the foregoing 

positive or negaWte, a® the case may an in*- 

in the qualification of the voter, 

of my one element renders the v^le bad; if the 

nohee 
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notice of claim is to enable an objector to contest the title of the 
wter-^or to gite to the reoking harrhter the means to judge of 
sueh title, though no objection may he raised-—it should disclose 
all the facts^ dates, and circumstances, which the voter is bound 
to prove. They are all within his knowledge, whilst a stranger 
may not be able even to guess where the voter’s title is ^defective. 
And }et for this purpose, so indispensable to the integrity of 
election, no provision is made. 

It is true, that, under the proposed bill, the clerks of the re¬ 
spective livery companies are required to make out alphabetical 
lists of claims in the form given below,* and that ttte to 

be adixed in Guildhall by the Secondaries, to whom they iire Ut 
be transmitted* Yet all this absolutely amounts to nothing, as re¬ 
gards the real discovery and discussion of the r^i^hts of the voter. 

The transmission to the Secondaries was possibly intended to 
secure some kind of check on the part of the city; but if this be the 
reason, the lists ar^ sent to the wrong officers. The Secondaries 
are the officers of the Sheriffs, who have nothing to do with the 
admission of city freemen, and their functions give them no kind 
of knowledge of the qualifications of the voteis. The Secondaries 
have no place in Guddhall. The lists might as b|^ seUt 
to the Horse Guards or the Admiralty, The city pro¬ 

perly cognizant of the qualifications, are the TowfivcfiMt and 
the Chamberlain, but the latter alone has in his possession the 
records by which any fact relating to the city freedom can bo 
proved or disproved. However, even if this error (which 
bably arose from a want of knowledge of the details of 
city constitution) be corrected, nothing is gained* The notice 
of claim is so vague and meagre as to be quite besidethe mark* 
It does not give the objector any fair chance of discovering the 
defects in the title, and is only calculated to throw dust in bis 
eyes. Supposing, for instance, that the three gentlemen, father, 

* of Claimants to bo pubhshed by the SeconilAries of the City of London.—The 
following persons claim to have their names luseited in the List of Persons entitled to 
vote as Freemen of the City of London, and Liverymen of the several Companies lierein 
spctiHed in the Blection of Members for the City of London 
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son, and partnej;, who gave tboir bad votOs before half-past eight 
in the morning, were liveyynnten Of the worshipful company of 
Pinmakers (we iname a company which does not e&ist, to avoid 
personalities)^ and that tho sharp Clerk, the stout * Prime^warden,’ 
thp jolly^ ‘ Renter-warden,’ and the jotgaj Court of thiti Company 
bad an ujiKierstanding with the voter, the olyector mny he left in 
endiW obscurity as to the title under which the voter acquired 
freedom ,and livery, and as to the time or times of the acquisition 
of freedom and livery, urmn which all depends. In such a con- 
stitu^cy as London, nothing sliort of the most jealous and strin- 
get ^d ^cauftons can fairly guard the poll from the decephons 
tfii layout of fraud or collusion. 

La^ly, supposing an objector gets scent of a defect, bow is be 
to substantiate bis opposition ? By the proposed Bill (§ 39) the 
Secondaries, Town-clerk, and Clerks of the Livery Companies, are 
to produce all documents, papers, and writings, in their emtoeb/f 
possessioTf, and pouer, touching any matter required for levising 
the lists of voters. And in what manner will this clause operate ? 

1. The Secondaries ha\e no such documents m their custody, 

possessioigi, or power- i* 

2. has the Town-clerk any such documents; for they 
are possession of the Chamberlain^ 

3- A36d>''as to the Clerk of the Worshijiful Company of Pin- 
makers, the documents are all in the power of the Court; and if 
they transfer the possession and custody to the Prime Warden 
a|^the Header M arden^ as they are fully emp^iwored to do, a rc* 
lofn of nihil may safely be made by the Clerk who put the three 
bad votes upon the register. 

The clause is th^erefore a nullity. 

We must now advert to the ‘ Court of Appeal,’ constituting the 
prinupal feature of the new bill (§ 55 — 68), and from which it is 
e^^pected that the greatest benefit will be derived,-*“the projected 
mode of treatment, for effecting a complete cure of the present 
imperiSetions and uncertainties of the register. This trililinal 
will have to deal with a sudden burst of business at the opep- 
ing, of eacb new parliament: afterwards, it will enjoy a lull of 
nearly undisturbed repose. To render such an occasional court 
iudependexM^j efil^ent, and respectable, is evidently a matter of 
gjreat difliouJLty; and we more tho^n doubt whether *tb& framers 
pf the Bill have solved the problem, eventpAheir Own satisfac- 
The three Chiefs of the Queens Bench, Common Pleas, 
and ^^chequer are jointly tO>^ppomt three jbarristers to be the 
'fudges of the Court of whioh arra^^e^^ai?tically 

^|h^ui^^tpcach Chiefhavptg hisnoimnee, value 

of^cient precedent, will, we appr^ood^ d^preqato thi* strai^e 

new 
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A«tr plafi of having Judge-made J4clges, as an entire departai*e 
from the forms as well as the prindples of the e 6 ndlitutton. 
Some slight improvement might however be made by giving thd 
appointment to the Bench of each Court, instead pf the Chtefa 
thereof. These Appeal Judges are to possess all the imtnu* 
nities of the Judges of Westminster Hall: they are to hold their 
'^Hioes during good behaviour, subject only to removal dh an 
address from the two houses of parliament 5 and they are to be 
sworn to the due execution of their offices before the Speaker, 
if that can possibly be called an oath, ifi winch the appeal^ ike 
Almiyhtyi emstiiuting the ^ery essence of an oathyts 
and what renders the matter more strange, is, that in the ot 
oath to be taken by the voters (§ 79), the adjuration which con¬ 
stitutes the oath is added in the proper and legal form 

The powers of this court of appeal aie limited m a singular 
manner. The appeals are to be on points of law affecting the 
claims or decisions, and not upon wia//e?s of fact; and thereferre, 
if the revising barrister has received impioper or rejected pro¬ 
per evidence, or if he has decided against evidence, it should 
seem that his judgment cannot be questioned, and no remedy is 
provided. It our construction be incorrect, the Bill shoflid be 
more clearlj worded. It should be recollected tli^ Ihi^stage 
called an appeal is really a new tiial. In an appdaVto the 
House of Lords the law and the evidence are all opened again 
before them. 

The condition of the Judges is left in considciable obscuijj^. 

Judge of the court of appeal is not to hold any office^r 
place ot profit under the crown, nor to be capable of sitting in 
parliament: these provisions will not prevent him from hold¬ 
ing any office m a court of justice, ofv:hich the salary is paid%ut 
of fees or the suitors' fund ; still less will they prevent him (nor, 
as we collect, is it intended to prevent him) from practising at the 
bar. ^ NoAv, when the Welsh Judges were abolished, the impro¬ 
priety of allowing the same individual to be a Judge uj^onthe 
b$mck to-day, and a fee’d counsel to-morrow, was very strongly 
iitsisted upon, as otoe of the reasons for the suppression of that 
jurisdiction. Whatever were the objections in the case of the 
Welsh Judges, and they are too obvious to require our enlaiging 
<Updti them, if they existed in that Oeise, are they diminished in 
the" present Is it advisable that the * Judge of the court of 
^whosfe independence you labour to secure, b/ putting 
him, as to permanence, Upon a level with those who are tM con* 
i^titutionj^mardians of life and —should fids "week de^e 

the* ksw^^atHwientary franchise; uexlK week appear as V' 
nepnisel a railroad committee?^ ' ' *' t 

2 L 2 . These 
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These J^dget^aro to p^d^at a cerlcain rate |ier da^j^ $o Ic^i^ 
as they shall be called upon to £at; and here'we itle^ notice a 
remt^kf^ble .ii^con^istency,, Th® paymenti per diem,^ of the com- 
xni$sioi:icrs the court of bankruptcy,^' fccuiibiissioners 

of^^lunacy, wag considered as not beih^ c^Culated to^t^ease the 
re&pectawity of the functionaries i and, ^nse^uentfy; has bee 
fdtexed fpr a fixed salary. The same precbdentis followed, in tM 
Vfry bill, with respect to the revising barristers, who are to i^eceivl 
a fixed sura in place of payments per dVem ; and yet in the case 
>en to objection, the House of Commops iS to wheef abodt, 
^.^ntradict itself in this jsame bill, by ifeh^wing the practice 
they havei in an anterior clause, aboli^ra- ' ' ' 

t will be sufficiently apparent, from the pr^^iu^ Statement, 
that the point which has perplexed the framers of the Bill hhs 
been the difficulty of providing for the Appeal Judges when unem- 
plojed. The simple answer to this difficulty is, that, supposing a 
court of appeal be needed, there is not the slightest necessi^ for 
the creation of special Judges, or for any new tiibunal. If we 
consult the statute-book (which seems a sealed volume to our 
Legislators)^ we shall find the best possible court of appeal 
readyjsik^* to our hands, composed of the highest and most 
respow^t^^ functionaries, requiring no salary, constantly in operas 
tion in deciding appeals Drought before them in a manner closely 
analogous to those which would come up from the revising barris¬ 
ters, able and willing to exercise the duties with ease to theta- 
s^s and entire satisfaction to the community. " 

We allude to the method long since provided by statute, for 
adjudicating upon cases of appeal stated and signed by the assess^d- 
ta^ commissioners at the instance of parties appealing from their 
deasion (4 Geo. IV, c. 2). Two or three of the puisne Jud^ds 
usually me^t for a day awr tcim, and decide, without counseT or 
argument, upon the several cases brought beforb them.—The 
decisi<m of the Commissioners is Right:—^ the decision Of the 
ComnnWoners is wrong :—no expense is incurted, no troublfe or 
vexation to the parties: the decirions are annually laid before par- 
liament^ and thus quietly are growing up into a complete code 
of taxrlawv^ would be more easy or more Satisfactory 

than to wdpt same plan, 'with reference to ih^ d^isiousof 
the. revising; barristers > and it xnight be oeolarM tbaf'suhb ja« 
dicial opinions, after bei^g laid for a certain humber of days uj;)ob 
should, uniei^ the house dissented" from fhil said^ 
R^uii^e i^he force of aij en^tment. ^ Thus, the law df J^l^mentaij 
^anchise would receive its ^UthdnC^ve e^pl^haricS^|r^!|^^ as 
^specific doubt or difficulty Wo^e.'* W4" Venfute 

ieptar 3 CVe?^ers to conride^ ^tehtively how qsteuamly this 
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i^ple> apd yet most effics^cious, njode of proceeding^ mi^ht be 
apj^ied lo the clearing; up and amendment of ibaAy other i)6rtions 

itrf, A® , 

Qne very important clause (§ 84^ in the proposed bilh r^msurts 
^o be com^er^. It is a clause which, if we construe it rightly, 
is intended to ^ive a species of finality to the register. It shomd 
||^m that^ Jhe committee are to be precluded from opening, ex¬ 
amining, or deciding upon tbe right of any vote, except on the 
ground of legal incapacity, or such as are marked, by having 
become the subject of a special decisioa of the revising barrister, 
or of the court of appeal Now, the proposed clausegjtould 
prevent the possilmity of any correctioii of the errors 
vising hamsteTy ^eciaing without or against sujfficient evidenc% 
in cases where, from the neglect of parties, no objection was 
made before him; and, however shaped, a register, having the 
character of finality, would inflict upon the country the per¬ 
petual recurrence of the election fever in the month of August 
throughout the }ear, without any possibility of diminishing its 
intensity. Important as it is to fight the battle in the register 
courts, still )ou have a chance in the committee But if etery 
vote IS to become conclushely good, unless objected the re¬ 
gister must be constantly watched with ten times mdl^^i^Iance 
than It is at present. In the court of every re\isi^r*BamsteT 
theie must be a Radical attorney-general and a Conser\ative 
attorney-general in constant pay, under a perpetual retainer: 
the candidates never, as it were, can be out oi the field. These 
agents now receive from 1()0 to 300 guineas each, and**fes 
tjie new sjstem would requue more inquiiy and vigilance, their 
fees must be increased accoidingly It is, without doubt, very 
important to give encouragement to the profession; and since 800 
smart young attorneys aie, on the average, added annually to the 
stock of about 8000 which we now possess, there cannot be any 
doubt but that> sinking all party differences, such an expansion 
of tlie present profitable system cannot fail to be highly^opular 
amongst that influential branch of the community. 
t It is far more easy in all cases to discover faults than to sug¬ 
gest remedies. Here we have to contend \Vith unusual difficulties, 
*i^$;n]^ f^om |he peculiar complexity of tte present system of 
(ective franchpe, and the uusound'base upon which we must let 
it ;—an unsound base,—and^ as far as an^ government not 

openly and decidedly revolutionary iS concerned, etibdifs 
l^un^und ease; for^ whaWer inconveniences may be attained, 
ft is muUa Out of the qu&fion,tampering any more with the 
system >‘B^presenta4ion> The RelTprau Bill franchise Is or d&he 

ihe question lmu$r^*left^ % le^t to l6h^& 
'Iptwjspmual and teiSaporal and Oomindds^ ednunud to htiSemb)c 
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in the hi|^ court of pariiam^ut: the remedies the disturb¬ 
ance giv^ti to the principles of the mottarchy must and will be 
found Ih^another way. 

Let us examine what is the nature of the document which, in 
lis bill and in the Reform Bill, h Called '"a ^ Parlia- 

jus et 


this bill and in the Reform Bill, h Called '"a ^ tepnt^ Pa 
ment^must often obey the higher authori^ Of Chstorf^the j 
norma la<j[Ueniii. It was quite right that 'cad* should be r 




good English by statute, in order that, when Mr. Byers or 
Stowell appear to lay their informations, the police-justice may 
^ke cognizance of the nomenclature of the road. The law 
wbilii^mpels the turtipike-toU-taker to ' d0lHder tWo oxen or 
itde as one horse* does not follow the grazier to Smith- 
The clause in the revenue act which de^neS ' operation * 
to mean ' a quantity of tobacco * is unobjectionable, because you 
have at least the parliamentary explanation annexed to the parlia¬ 
mentary term, saving all trouble to future parliamentary lexico¬ 
graphers. Thej will know that it is not such an ‘ operation' as 
is performed by Sir Isaac Goldsmid in ^ Mexicans* on the Stock 
Exchange, or by Mr. Maemurdo on a limb in St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital. 

So fax is well—but if you give the name of ‘ registration* to 
that wraMj^is no^ registration, but a complicated transaction, of 
which wife Wiling or printing is merely the formal incident, you 
inevitably produce a constant swerving from any correct estimation 
of the means which are to be adopted for rendering such transac¬ 
tion conscientious and correct. Registration, in its real and ]fro- 
pfer sense, is a mere ministerial act, in which the registrar is not 
invested with any power of taking cognizance of any facts, except 
such as come before him in the exercise of his duty. He is desti¬ 
tute of any power approximating to a judicial power. If a Middle¬ 
sex Registrar should be perfectly certain tliat a deed brought before 
him to be registered is forged, still, if the party offering himself 
as the attesting witness persist in making the oath, the registiar 
would have no discretion—he must register the deed. In a parish 
register, the Minister puts upon record the act which he himself 
has lijrformed. But the parliamentary rfegiatradon is quite another 
thing: it involves a discussion, an unravelmeui of the inchoate 
^rights, which, whe#perfected by registration, create the franchise 
—is a decision, a judgment, T^e registration is the form pr 
ceremony provided by statute, to enable the indiyidual^having 
such rights to pass from the condition of a non->voter to the edn- 
dition'of a voter* ^ ^ 

^ L The act, performed by joint agei^ of the overseer 
<^ing barrister, is entirely analogous to the aduitssu 

ancient jcorporation, e. g^ that of London; 
one which still is (and fcgig may it be so!) uzi^ltered>f 


re<- 

My 
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formed. 
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formed* The several conditions ii^posed by the Jlefqfm Act for 
conferring a vote do wt make the voters bat they give Wm an 
inchoate right to become a voter, which inchoate right is p^fected 
by means of the register. |Iis title as a voter is completed by 
his being ^a(<ed ^and retained upon the register, but not befpre. 
^Now, in me case of aXiOndon freeman^ the act of admission is 
^vformeds always virtually, and in many cases literally, by the 
governing body or the corporation. In ordinary cases, the admis¬ 
sion is n^ade by the Chamberlain, Cnc of the highest ofheers of 
the corporation, and who admits the party upon proof of 
having acquhed the rights into which he, the Chamber| 9 fi|[th e|/ 
amines according to the city law, of which the Chambe^i 
snch purposes is the Judge. The entry in the ChmnbeTlaS^ 
book is the record of his judgment; and, should the case be spe¬ 
cial, the admission is made by the express vote or decision of the 
aldermen or common council. 

Following this analogy—instead of having a ^ claim’ made by the 
voter, which, as in the present shape, does not at all disclose the 
elements «)f his title, so as to show an adversary bow to sift it—he 
should put in a document containing answers to every interrogatory 
which could be administered to him, upon all the points on which 
his electoral title depends.* He should exhibit the of his 

title. He should furnish the data whereby the funedonvy, from 
whom he requires the athnission, may judge whether he has made 
out a primd facie case for admission, and, further, to enable such 
functionary to call for evidence—il he thinks fit—in supi>orl of the 


* The following is ati itnper/eci sketch of what would be needed in London: to com¬ 
plete il, font 01 live more heads of inquiry would be requiied:— 

1. Name of voter. 

2. Flare of buth, 

3. Date of blrOi. 

4. Date of admission to city fieedom. 

5. Title of admission to city freedom, viz., whether by 

Birth (a), 

Serv itude (a). 

Uedemption. 
fi. Company. 

^ 7. Date of call to company’s livery. 

6. Place of residence within the statutory dlstauce* 

0. Apy other place of residence. 

(a) If the ^larty claims by admission upou birth or apprenticeship since Ist Afarch, 
1831, state in addition— 

V Kajtfe of father or kna8t(n^. 

Ah Dt^tc of father s or master’s admission to cHy (Veedont, and whether,by ^ 

JKrth. 

S^vitude. 

* maftterV oompany. 

admuaion to company. 

to every permit through or frimi wHom^be tltld to the freedom had 

bsnrdeirt^r 


.. 8 - 1 . ^ 
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«tailnr ahhougb no o1)j«ciar ahoald'^>p;&aT and in tase* g| 
ftsiy wilftd miBHitatetnonty^ he^sboiedd incnt a v^ty heavy penalty, 
to be Recovered by summary process, fdr ^0 benefit of the 
informer. 

^ Itt places iher^ote, of the te^stry, theteehould court of 
adniisskm/ of which the judge sb^l ejo officio be llmnd to s 
the title of the claimants ^ and tb^ * court of admissioin ’ sb 
be held before a functionary of the same rank smd slaimn as thi 
i(evising barrister t one or mo^e to be appointed for each amnty, 
Who jsl^uld ^make circuits throi^h the ddFeirent unions. With 
detaiis it is not necessary to trouble our readexa The 
^ will, probably, not greatly exceed thO charges now in- 
yet, if it does, there will be no reason to grudge 
although the money* may come~not from the poor-rates but-^ 
from the consolidated fund. Aild the court of appeal from the 
court of admission would be^tbe Judges of Westminster Hall, as 
before proposed. 

The next step would be, to give the most efficient powers fot 
having a scrutiny ot the Utne of the elecUoHi at the offiion of the 
defeaieA party ; and that, not at his expense, so far as the payment 
of the a|^essor, clerks, and other officers is concerned, but at 
the pvtilf^\^espens€. It is not a piivate affair* The correctness 
of the »tmrn is really and truly a public concern. The present 
^ Bdl (§ 79) declares that no scrutiny shall be henceforth allowed. 
This, we apprehend, is a most mistaken course. The demal 
6f a scrutiny deprives parliament, and the party, of one of the 
most efficient and convenient remedies. The bringing justice 
to every man’s dOor used to be the pride of the English constiiu- 
tion. Conduct your^ inquiry upon ]t}iiB)iSpot, whilst the mattes is 
fresh, and a great numb^ of the qudnions by which the time of 
commiftees is wasted and worn, such as personation, change of 
reridencCi and so t>n, trill be immediately and satisfactorily -de- 
teraiiucd. One of the greatest impediments to c<mimittee iri'' 
vestigatious is the enormous ea^pense attending the giving of 
evidence, An efficient scrutiny trill intercept the expense j and 




perfected when ti^e parli^, have^ been na)tur«d)y brought 

iQr.Ibe purpose of the e]iectio^ * ' * , - ; ' 

• LasU3%^ we iwnfive at the court of nltimate ret^rt^^ tha courl 
iH^hich iato deridenpcsi tfae^vabdity <Aj^e tetwm, tCmoxkj one, 
t 'thw failure of ail the varioag fPr^ndmonts in th^mo^n^ 
Gommittefe^ ^edt^ihat anj^meanl of ^ 

^ will suc€eed|| And may we not rather hope iShb 

on$i 



^ 0fCommonrcrimlyemiri4m*^tboeo«stiePvtbey,^^^ 
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^propriety of giving up the fancy—for 4t ia nothiz^ more—^i^hicii 
makes them suppose that, because they elect the memberi^of the 
election committee, they are epcercasing any juris<^cti.Oft .Over 
elections ? In fact, they are exercising none. They have, so Jo©g 
as the Grd^ie system prevs^s, divested themselves of all juris- 
lection# 'Hoiiv strangely are wise men deluded by words] It is 
e> die members of the committee sit in a room belonging to Uie 
ouse, and they report their decisions to the House. But the 
House, as a distinct brapch of the legislature, has absolutely de¬ 
parted with all that constitutes jurisdiction. The JEfot^e gives 
one power to the overseers, no one power to the revising ' 
no one power to the committee. The House has no auti 
judge of the return. When the election committee is 
nominated, the committee is as completely severed from the 
House of Commons, as the Court of Vice-Chancellor Knight 
Bruce. The election committee is not a committee of the House 
of Commons. The House, by the Speaker, issues process for the 
committee; but in so doing, or when they order the clerk of the 
crown to attend with the writ and to amend the return, the acts, 
whether of House or Speaker, with whatever form they may 
be clothed, are simply ministerial. The House is the officer 
of the committee, and nothing more: the jurlsdiction^pjf^e com¬ 
mittee does not proceed from the House of Commonsj^ut, like 
that of Vice-Chancellor Knight Bruce, from King, Ixirds, and 
Commons. The committee is no more a House of Commons* 
tribunal than the Vice-Chancellor’s Court. They have no more 
to do with the Report made upon the petition, than they have 
with the equity decree; they have entirely abdicated all power 
therein. This was clearly ^d forcibly shown by Mr, Dyson, in 
the debate upon the Grenville Bill. He 

* objected first, as the mode was novel and contrary to the usage and 
custom of paTlminent) and inconsistent with the coiistitutiou thereof, that 
the House, by coming into such a proposal of establishing a oomtnittee, 
WinCR WAS TO DfiCinE INUEPeNnSMT OF THS; JUDGHaNT Housfi, 

DID NOT* DIVEST ITSELF OF THE PQWEBS ESSENTIAL TO IT ANDIFS JUBIS- 
nicTioN, but that the doing it by act of oathf was still more dangerous. ^ 
Thai this doing it hy an oc/, so far as it had a tendency to renaer the 
^oisse of Co^OTonr dependmt on the ^ter branches of legislature in 
the exercise of iU jymctal ^oWetSf ahU parii^arly in qf its 

own exclusive rights aftd prtvilegeSf had a direct tendency to destroy the 
balance of power between the several branches of parliament^ and must 
so fat obstruct the freedom and even existence of parUament': tfaiA4bere- 
fote, he could see remove^^e insutmoantable objectiods vridch lay in 
the way mode of the he could yet never give his cm^es^ 

it hy Act of ParliamenU ^ ^at he^diaapproved the several 

b waaHug ‘here—prirtiai* Ae iketf as ne have 

bi^MpcNFted-witb veaUcrful elavenlmw, ,, ^ ^ ^ 

:# * regulations 
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regulations prc^osed, some as impra^ticabtet others as inefficient x is 
thought th^ various rt^ulations prescribed for Ae forming the committed 
as proposed in the bill> intricate and impracticable^ and gave his reasona 
in the particular discussion of each: he said further, that he thought that 
partiality might cree^ into this committee equally as 
House at large, esi^cially by means of tbe two additional he 

noinina|ed by the parties. He was apprehensive that^md of th( 
regulations might draw into dangerous consequences, which the 
wa^no longer at liberty, or had the power, to remedy, when tt should 
thus have delegated its judicial power to a courtt to be formed by Act 
of — Debrett^ vol. xxvii. p. 282. 

elbore Ellis took the same ground with equal emphasis: 

"m» 

it thfe idea of reverting to the old parliamentary system of trials by a 
select committee did not hold on this plan; for there, though the com¬ 
mittee tried, the House determined; whereas^ in this billy the deter^ 
of the committee was JhmL That the trial ot controverted elec- 
lions'miglube as well refeire3 ttfthe twelve judges, as to such an indk- 

PENDKNT COURT (fOH I Vflth NOT CALL IT A COMWlTrjSE) aS thlS bill 
proposes, secluded by Act of Parliament from all communications with 
the House. That this proposed measure was veiy material—it was an 
essential alteration of the constitution of parliament —a total abroga¬ 
tion OF ONE OF THR MOST IMFOftTANT RIGHTS AND JURISDICTIONS OF 

THK HoriBE OF COMMONS. That hc doubtcd whether the representatives 
chosen lirider the possession of these rights, and having and using the 
exercise of the jurisdiction which they liad always used m matters of 
disputed elections, Af c/on Wed,’ be said, * whether they could give them 
up,^--^DebreUi vol. xxvu. p. 294, 

But they hare given them up. The rights and jurisdictions 
are abrogated. And at this present moment, all that tbe House 
of Commons gmns by adhering to they suppose to be their 
privilege is, that the validity of tht^return is tried by an inde¬ 
pendent court, cotmposed of seven gentlemen, each of whom 
enjoys the privileges of being permitted to eat his beef-steak at 
Bellamy's, and of receiving his prepaid letters post free, he 
being addressed with M,P. tacked to his name, 

” Mr. Sheil, we believe, has suggested that a master in chancery, 
judded as an assessor, might give more stability to tbe Coiri.^ 
jo^tee; but such an assessor would naturally end by being every** 
t^g. Like Mr. ^H^obler «at the Mansion House, who is per¬ 
petual Lord Mayor, sd Would tlje assessor absorb the committee; 
and we believe that i\o efficient mode will be found of remedying 
the present most defective state of the law, except by cemsidering 
^ bdw the two branches of jurisdtctiQj^vhicb> as we hs^ve before 
"^s^tiooed, exist in the committee, |||t each be sepatately^dea^ 
b^ St, separate fbrm'^ of ’procew/' Both sftioulu 
a regular trij^nal, composed at least in partof tbe 
P^erSps the|e 
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liamentary purposes only; and these should take piiace between 
the elections and the sitting of the ParUament. (We believe 
something like this was suggested by Sir Robert It^lis and 
opposed Mr. Williams Wynne.) As the law now statids, 
the fate ministry, or of the succession, of the constita- 
jon, inip^tie decided by members illegally returned by gross 
ruption, by intimidation, by barefaced violence. We will 
say that any thing like this ever really occurred, but it 
might; and Parliament should look to it whilst they have the 
power. The Commissioners in each commission should^s^ as a 
Bench of Four, We should see no objections to pu 
other competent persons in the parliamentary comm 
addition to the J udges, not to this being done by a vote 
House in the preceding parliament. In this case, each member 
should only be entitled to vote for half the number of commis¬ 
sioners required,—an excellent inode of protecting the interests of 
the minority; and which, by the way, we would apply to all 
municipal and parochial elections. Possibly, some of the forms 
of the common law might require to be modified; but such is 
llie wonderful good sense and consistency of its system—once so 
prized, and now in fast progress towards becoming as obsolete 
as the Rooms of Elhelbert and Ina — that no real ^difficulty 
would be found in adapting them to the peculiar cas^s which 
arise under election laws. And we may add more—we believe, 
and we make the assertion most deliberately—that there is hardly 
a single secular want of our present age, which the common law 
system, wisely expounded^ would not supply. Let only those 
who are engaged ujK>n the task, endeavour to be enabled to 
reject all party politics, aj^fconvcntional language, and, without 
slavishly adhering to the forms of our ancient jurisprudence, 
attempt to guide themselves by its reason—and ^1 may yet be 
well, 

NorE.—A fnend, ftom whom we have received many valuable suggestions and 
much useful advice, and whom we would most gladly quote by name if etiquetfe 
permitted us so to do, is still of opiuion tliat a good tribunal might be Tormed by a 
paid Qomnuttee of tlie House of Commons. Four znembers from each side of the 
Huu&e to sit de die in diem —aud iit c.ise of equality of votes, each of the four in rotation 
to iiave the casting vote-; but with an^Hippeal in all oases in which the Committee is not 
unanimous to another Colninittee appointed in like inauiHr---inei&bere of either Com- 
mitlee to deliver their Judgments os judges in open Comt, with their reasons—wl^ on 
nit questions of law or evidence, power to state a case, as the I<ord Chancellor 
does, for the opinion and certificate or any of the Superior Courts in the manner 
before suggcstetl. We give this opinion becauM it results from one who has hod very 
^eat practical experience; but we ^ect todie casting-vote; and we cipnot help pie- 
tbrrihg tha scheme which we hav^nggest^ of taking die matter wholly out of tlw 
wall* of the House, and adjudkqiPf tm the spot by iWliamentary eirouits, as abc^ 
jE9lopo9^; whioh theCommi^ plan does not movidei.a r^h»«dy whal wc 

comd^tlie neatesf evib namely, the opening of the Parliamvut without a previous 
jsn the powers of the members. ^ ^ 
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Art. — America^ Notes, for'Qenerat, Circulation. By 
Charles !p|clceqs., ^ vols. post Sv^ lion^do% 184^. 

reasons 

i^ght 6bvi5us^that the morbid veeaibdi^ o||«tk Trans»> 
Atlantic cehains to the ^opinion of Enghth vii^itors OotiM be 
deraiedk We wish it for onr own sakes as^well na th^ira, foi 
inif^brts to all their intercourse with us—-whether literary or polf-' 
fioal—a jealous aspect and a captious spirit^ ^painfhl to tbem^ 
selvaikjaiid therefore embarrassing to us. If we were disposed to 
own national pridO} we might represent it as a kind of 
tribute to our superior taste and •'judgment—*bat it is 
»ute of such dubious value that we would willingly waive all 
claim to it-^ 

—^4t not enricheth us, 

And znaket^em poor indeed.’ 

The truth is» that instead of being the result of any rational defer¬ 
ence or good will towards the father-land, it has a very opposite 
otigin, and tends to directlj contrary results 

It seems at first sight somewhat unreasonable that Americans 
of education and good manners should feel so painfully, as they 
certainly do, criticisms on those other classes which must in all 
countries be expected to exhibit some coarse peculiarities—why 
should they be more offended at such observations than French or 
English gentlemen are at exhibitions of the manners of ^La Rupee 
or Wapping? 'I'he true explanation is, we believe, that this sus¬ 
ceptibility is a natural effect of their political institutions. The 
principle of universal equafity only to make soaety very 

:gii$ceIianeous, but it creates a of co-pfirtnerMp, a$ it 

Were, a^nong all ranks pl^mericans inxhe results, whether good 
or b^, which foTeigner^%ay attribute to that fundamental doc¬ 
trine of democracy, ^nd this, on the Other band, is one of the 
dbief motives of the p^ullar interest which the English public 
take in the wdi^ing of the social machine in the United States, 
'Jbe curiosity bn onb idde, and the soreness on the other, on many 

" 1 1 than any kind 

^ that* natural 

say^ lau^bie anxiety with which an mankind are 
new'watching eveiy step of the great' experimental c»nte^t be-^ 
i^een dehiocrahcal ana mont^chical government. Jt 
iforefo^e, tk the AmerieswT suppo^, any personal 

£osity, nor any desire* to alkpa^HHheir mdividdal qualitl^ 
the curiorii^ ahd cmicP^ With 
to Uieir'j nor can,thej| 

%xpect 
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expect that we—whp^ like themselves, admit that the test of a 
good form 6f governriteni k the degJtee'tJf civiliz^lit^h, 
comfort, artd general happing' which it eortf^r on^the great 
mass of tlwhj^ple^boulA refram inq^fingj jftiilty 

into the ^^icoi ^flfeet of their pplLlicait instUiiHomi on natioMl 

f :als d):fd It is Only hy m appeal to such facts that 

relative merits of the adverse theories can evet'be decided* 
Lerican writers have no scruple in observing pr^ty freely on 
the aristocratical manners of h^urope-^how can they wonder that 
Europeans use the same freedom with the democratic of 
America? AU that either party has a right to requir^^^iU 
the facts should be told with troth, and' the ar^ment cohe^^H 
with temper, , 

It is in this spirit that we are always disposed to deal with 
American topics, and while wo glaclly receive every successive 
addition to the facts—however midute—which may glve^ps h 
fuller insight into their social life, we have no desire to see such 
subjects satirically or even llghtljy treated. What may be wrong 
we cannot affect to think right, nor can we always repress a smile 
at what may appear ridiculous; but we are sincerely anxious to 
avoid on our own parts, and, as far as our influence might go^ to 
discountenance in other writers, any idle or wanton offence to 
their private feelings, or even their national prejudices. 

Both Englishmen and Americans should consider that our 
common origin and language, which theoretically^ ^^gkt to be 
a bond of moral connexion, arc in practice very liable to pro¬ 
duce a hostile and jealous spirit between the two nations. 
When a French traveller, however cynical, visits America, he is 
aware that he is visiting^j^^i^ land->-and feels no surprise 
that the idiom and manniw New Yprk differ from those of 
Paris; and if he should happen to any unfavourable ob¬ 

servations, they are buried, as it were, in his own foreign tongue: 
the busy men of Broadway neither know nci^r care what the idlers 
of the Palais Royal may be scribbling or jabbering about them. 
But with an Englishman the case is altogether different. The 
identity of language, which promotes commercial intercourse and 
creates a commurnty—to a d^rtain exl;ient—of literary taste and^ol 
moral feelinir, has a pfoportiohVbly bad effe^%here anything like 


a personal uinerence Happens to arise, mutual langas^e 

then becomes a dpuj^le wea^n-^j;|ie common fauntmn overoows 
on estdi ride with the waf eifj^ bittgrness. We"" tUph^iatAm dte* 
cussnsg this subject on ffl xffl gormer occasion we tlmt when 
p^|j||i vmt^ or V^lk c^optherin d^Sbrenl * languages 

they me boxers'sparring ia stuffed glpv^; but when the 

^meri^s s^bhlf^ iU their ^jjpmon tengue it is 
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like hitting hotne with the naked fist—eVery blow gives a black 
eye or a bloody nose. 

It was therefote, we confess, with no particular 
we beard iws were to have a picture of 
Mr. DieketiSi Mr. Dickens is, as everybody kno 
of some pophlar stories published originally in peVi 
t^rkable as clever exhibitions of very low hfc 


leasure thjpit 
e pen of 
author 
1 parts-«e-^ 
treated ho#4 




evi^generally speaking, with better taste and less vulgarity^ tbah^ 
the subjects seem to promise. We must say, en passavi, that we 
have little taste lor the class of novels that take their heroes 
le^grgate and St, Giles’s. Even in the powerful hands of 
ng^Jonathan Wild has always both d^EgUSted and wearied 
ui Fielding professed to have a inojal^object, and practically 
bw revelations may have done good—at least, they never could 
b«ve operated as an incentive to the saine class of crimes, which 
iljailllfe, we fear, than oair Vaid for some of the novels and 
dra^us of the new school, whose Parnassus is a police-office, and 
whose Helicon ihe neighbouring lap. 

Of Mr. Dickens, however, it is but justice to say that little or 
^nothing of this offensive character can be charged against him—ho 
manages his most ticklish situations with dexterous decency-^his 
scenes, though low, are not immoral—his characters arc oiiginal 
witbout being unnatural—the pleasantry is broad, but nev'cr imle- 
licate, and seldom forced—^the pathos is frequent and touching, but 
not maudlin—and in the peculiar walk which it has been his taste or 
his chance to adopt, he has, we think, fewer faults and more merits 
than any of his imitators or competitors. But we must confess 
that we doubt whether the powers—or perhaps we should say 
the habits of his mind— qv6 eq^l^^^any sustained exertion* 
His best things, to our are sdtc^iiiort tales published under 
*the absurd psendonyirhd^ Boz — in which a single anecdote, 
lively or serious, is told with humour or tenderness as the sub¬ 
ject may require, bufnlways with ease and felicity. His longer 
works owe, we are afraid, much of their popularity to their 
'^•'having been published in numbers. There is m them, as in the 
Others, considerable truth, but in the long run somewhat of 
SAfoeness; aund the continuous repetition of scenes of low life— 
'though, as we hatib^isttid, seldom mlgarly treated^beeomes at 
Iasi exceedingiy tedious. We at least can say for ourselves that 
Ve followed the earlier porlicms of ' Nickleby/ as they were 

if TliU, hoe^et, most be tsiea tfutn foy Mr. vroik* afford a 

iple ^fi^taplMoohon of tbs ct^^ferent:e betwHso ^ 

&» l6w-liffr—h» Weller, Npgga or i 

DUtm vul|ej|J||[ ofbi«attetn^#tlK|,||'atocracy^hi|lar<^i 
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published^ with that degree of interest and amusement which 
serves to while aw^ay what the French so appropriately call * les 
fi§omcns perdus :* but it happened that We did not.aee the latter 
half till t^whole had, been coUeoted in a iiokime-r-nsA Uien^^we 
mnst con^^li^hat we found some difficulty in getting through, iii 
this concentmted shape, a series of chapters, which we have no 
wc should have read, at the usual intervals, with as mu^h 
^est as we had done their predecessors. In short, we are inclfnied 
to predict of works of this style both in England and France 
(where the manufaicture is flourishing on a very extensive and 
somewhat profligate scale) that an ephemeral populari^ty^'^^lfdiSj; 
followed by early oWivion. 

But, however this may be, there is, we think, little doubt 
it was Mr. Dickens’s reputation as a kind of moral caricaturist— 
a shrewd observer and powerful delineator of ridiculous pecu- 
liaiities in diction and in manners^ ihat suggested the idea 
undertaking a voyage to America and this consequent public^on. 
Certain it is that the American public was considerably excited, 
not to say alarmed, at the supposition that he was coming amongst 
them with the design of making and preserving in a more lasting 
form the same kind of satirical sketches of Transatlantic manners 
which Mr. Mathews had so ludicrously dramatized. 

Extravagant as it may seem, we can assure our readers that 
before the publication of this work we ourselves heard from a 
most respectable person, well acquainted with America, a grave 
and really heartfelt apprehension, whether * Mr. Dickens's book 
mitjht }wt coujitcrboJayice all the good that had been done by 
Lord Ashburton s mission ! ’ 

But with whatever intejgi^fiiltr-whether serious or comic—Mr. 
Dickens may have undertake bis tour, tlie result, we think, will 
equally disappoint those who feared anAjlitOise who hoped that he 
would exhibit the interior of American life with the same shrewd 


perception of the ridiculous, and the sa^ caustic power of 
describing i,t, for which he had become so celebrated at home. 
In fact the work has very little of Mr. Dickens’s peculiar merits 


and still less, we ore sorry to say, pf any other. It seems to us 
an entire failure; and yet, paradoxical as it may appear, tho 
failure is probably* more cr^itahie to lu^'^rsonal character 
than a high degree of literary success might have been. tWe 
have no personal'acquaintance with Mr. Dickens, and kbow 
nothing of the secret liistorvof his publication, but we think we 


can trace tbe general»ineij 
aouresa, He aeenui to Eka.^ 


of j«3 work to very honourable 
en hospitably rcceiv^ into Ante# 


ricim ioa^^ty, eyad could hardly ful!' ^ see painful ^anxiiity 
whibb waSj.\jails ^e, ,tery’ 
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<3mrly exUbiteH^ as to tbe colour liis picture of America 
was likely to take. We can easily imagine that he m&y kave 
been much emBarrassed between 1^ original Uterary object ati^ 
the delicacy of hi$ per^nal position—between sincerity and grad^ 
tude—and he ^el!his to have made, at least during the ^g^ater part 
of his book, the prudent compromise of avoiding as f^^ possible 
pQMtthmg that was likely to give offence He j^ems also to bavb 
'hipft delicacy—not very usual amongst modern travellers—as tO 
mentioning anything whatsoever about private persons, or even 
private life. jNo one can complain in his case of civilities ill 

privacy violated—of confidence betrayed. Ho does 
ji | Bj^ej|^R, mention one individual name.^He does not afford 
sfightest ghm^e into private soci^gty does he, that we 
recollect, repeat anything that he saw or heard under any roof 
save those of taverns, hospitals, or gaols; nor make mention—■ 
gOqU^or bad—of any mofO il^resting persons than the governors 
of prisons, the captains of sfeam-boats, the driveis of omnibuses, 
*, and the motley inmates of such receptacles and vehicles. Now 
this, with all our approbation of Mr. Dickens’s principle, we 
cannot but think, is carrying it rather too far. We cannot doubt 
* that he might have given us, without any breach of the laws of 
hospitality—without revealing individual names, or any cirCum- 
sUnces that could tend to identify the parties of whom anything 
disagreeable might be said—some general idea of the interior of 
American society as he saw it—something of the manners and 


feelings of the no doubt respectable class with which it was bis 
good fortune to associate—and of whom we hope and believe he 
might have told much that would bnve amused and informed us, 
without offending them~>at leas^^||^viduaUy. His ml doing 
so tends in a double WUj^to defewjMr'kind intentions; for such 
extraordinary reserve lead td^an injurious suspicion that 

he is silent because be bas nothing agreeable to tell;—and, then, 
what he has to tell*-4|^ such low persons as he does mention— 
is necessarily of a coarser yatn, and gives to the whole work an 
aspect' decidedly unfavourable to the American character—which a 
> little insight into better society would have softened and relieved. 

JSut this strange mna, as we think, uUra-delicate determination 
* that it should not discoverable from his book that he had ever 


partaken of one private meal, or even entered one private house 
(or not more than one), has forced Mr. Dickens to eke out his 
vtdumes with such emnmoQ and general topics as we have bad 
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over and over ’again from other travellers, and by most of them^ 
we thinks better handled. It would be impossible to exhibit, by 
extracts, the extent to which Mr- Dickens pushes the practice of 
dwelling on certain clstsses of subjects whigb, we think, might have 
been much more succinctly treated, and of starring over other 
matters on which we should have been desirous to hear his opinion; 
but the following synopsis of the topics treated in the first half^of 
his first volume, including his sojourn at Boston, and of the * 
allotted by him to each subject, will explain the manner in which 
the book has been conaicted. 

His visit to Boston—the city of all America in 
gives us to understand—and we believe justly—that 
eluding, of course, literature, manners, arts, &c.) is dn the 
and most satisfactory footing, concludes with the 142nd 
these 142 pages are thus occupied:-— 

Topics. Pages, 

* Passage out * . . - . . . .53 

Cases of a boy and girl in the Blind Asylum . . 32 

General observations on prisons, hospitals, and houses of 
correction 30 

Religion, its various sects and influence—including two 
pages of a sermon by a sailor turned preacher , . 8 

General description of the city of Boston ... 6 

Com ts of law and administration of justice . , • 5 

Hotels—funiiture, attendance, style of living in them , 2 

Univeisity of Cambridge—excellence of its professors, 
and beneficial influence on society , , • H Lines. 

‘ Social customs ’ and general modes of life . , 0 17 

The ladies, their beauty, education, moral qualities, and 

amusements . • • i • - • • 0 14 

The theatres 0 4 

A])pearance and proceedings of the Senate a^d House of 

Representatives . . . . , ,03. 

‘ Tone of Society in Boston ’ . . * (n(4r quite) 0 2 

State of literature . . - . . ,00! 

Fine arts . . . . - . .00!! 

Material, moral, and political condition, occupations, 

manners, &c. of the various classes of the people . 0 0!!! 

Trade, commerce, finance, public works, army, navy, pro¬ 
fessions, dress, equipages, government, &c. wc. . 0 0 !!!! 

Of New York, Hhe heavtiful metropolis of America,* as he 
designates it, his account is still more meagre. In the thirty-nine 
pages dedicated to that city, there is no intimation that he ever 
entered private house, a private gentleman, of that there 
even exUu any kind of civilised society—exc^t what may be 
infeiTed llom couple of —to wit :• 
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‘ The tone of the beat society in this city is like that of Bostoii^twhich he 
had dispatched in less than two Uofis ']: here and there, it may be, with a 
greater infusioni^flf t|jQ mercantile spirit, but generally polished and 
rei^d, and always tne|M)^^ospitab1e. The bouseK and tables are elegant; 
the^ours later au4- rakish; and there is, perhaps, a greater spirit 
of contention in reference to appearances, and the display otVealth aqd 
cog^ly living. The ladies are singularly beautiful.*—vol. i/p. 229. 

I 

]e all that he says on higher society and intellectual sub¬ 
jects is thus condensed Into a few lines, pages are given to 
gaols and lunatic asylums, and all the rest, thirty-three pages, 
door descriptions of the grotesque, squalid rabble— 
it would seem, of humidity—that swarm in 
'%treSs. And even in the description J^lhis motley crowd 
there is nothinggpeculiar or cbaractei$Stic; for a ^ mulatto land¬ 
lady'* and a *hlWk fiddlerf the main figures in this New Yoik 
pa^rama, might be seen 'in Paris or London;—but again, ns at 
Boston, of private life, of atts or science-- literature or politics— 
^ law or commerce—public works or individual enterprise—na¬ 
tional feelii^s or social manners—not a word. On all such 
topics bis account of the ‘ beautiful metroj)olis ’ as barren as 
if he had been bivouacking for a single night in some embryo 
village of the western wild; and this is the more extraordinary, 
because New York is not only, as be admits, a very remarkable 
city, hitherto imperfectly described, but it has recently received, 
and is still receiving, a vast extension not merely of commerce and 
population, but of public woiks of great utility and magnificence: 
—for instance—there is, we are informed, just on the point of 
completion a very fine church in the Gothic style—a minste?', 
indeed, we may almost call it—by our Anglican brethren 
of New York; and tliCre is, alstrnl^f'ly fimshftV—at the cost, we 
are told, of 3,000,00!^ ^erliiig-i^an aqueduct for conveying an 
enormous supjdy of water from a distance of above forty miles 
into the city, whicl^^als the solid utility of the old Roman works, 
and promises to vie in its ornamental details and adjuncts with 
Parisian splendour. No private delicacy can be alleged as an 
excuse for bis silence on such objects as a cathedral and an 
aqueduct—which, from their importance, their charactdty and the 
taste in which they arc execut^, seem to mark an era in the 
arcbitectutal, and even the morale history of the States. 11 would 
not have been indifferent to the inhabitants of London to Lave 
heard by whoSe suggestion and designs, from what f^%^ and 
under what regulations and managjpment this gre^t aqueduct has 
been eremd and is to be maintain^; and still more interesting 
Would it have been to have bad account of the stede of the 
."^Ani^ican. ChurAH^n Americar^-tffiilie means bv which, and the 

congregation 
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congreg^on for which so noble a temple has been erected. Instead 
of anything of this kind, Mr. Dickms tells us with much detail that 
he saw in New York—besides the ^ xmilatto kndlody ’ and 
black fiddler *—' ou& barrel-organ * oCe , dancing-monkejfc’-— ^ 

and, he adds by way of climax, *not one ibUte twoujc.’ Airtnis> 
we presumd; is meant for pleasantry; but indeed the utter Inanity 
pf Mr. Dickens’s pages as to all topics of information, or CYl^n 
i^tional amusement, is not more to be regretted than the aw)t^^d^ 
efforts at jocularity with which he endeavours to supply their 
places. 

We might, in return, be very facetious in cxposiil|r^J|l&^ 
Dickens’s bad taste, l?ut we prefer seriously remonstratin^ImTy|sb‘ 
on nonsense so de|^^able that we are almost ashamed m 
other specimen^ We have already stated th^of the account of 
New York a few lines only are giy^U^o a genOTal view of society 
in that city, while several pages ar<^exnploycd on the lowe^uttd 
most trivial topics; but our readers Will hardly be preparra for 
such stupid puerility as we hate now to produce. It seems that 
the streets of the * beautiful metropolis’ are very much frequented 
by pigs. This gives Mr. Dickens the opportunity of dedicating 
not merely to pigs in general, but to one tmizvidual and selected 
pig> three pages of his ^ American Notes^' being, wo calculate, six 
times more space than he has given to the statesmen, orators, 
literators, artists, and heroes of America all put together: — 

‘ Here is a solitary swine, lounging homeward by himself. He has 
only one ear; haying parted with the othei to vagrant dogs in the course 
of his city rambles. But he gets on very well without it; and leads 
a Tovimj^ gentlemanly^ vagabond kind of life^ somewhat answering to 
that of our club-men at horm. leaves his lodgings every morning 
at a certain hour, t]^ows hins^f t^on the to^n, gets through his day in 
some maimer quite sati&facto1y4oniinselfkv^ad regularly appeals at the 
door of his own liouse again at night, like*"^'my master qj Gil 
Bias. He is a free-and-easy, careless, indifier^^ kind of pig, having a 
very large acquaintance among other pigs of trosame character, whom 
he rather knows by sight than conversation, as he seldom troubles him¬ 
self to stop and exchange civilities, but goes grunting down the kennel, 
turning up the news and small-talkthe city, in the shape of cabbage- 
stalks and ofl&il, and bearing no tails but bis own: which is a very short 
one, for his old enemies, the dogs, have been aVthat too, and have left 
him hardly enough to swear by. He is in every respect a republican 
pig, going wherever he pleases, and mingling wiHt the best .societyon an 
if not superior footing, for every one makes way when he appears, 
and l^Thaughtiest give him the wall, if he prefer it.'—vol^i. p. ^5. 

A»a so on for three pages f*" Our read^» wilt, We "llunk, excuse- 
us from producing at^ further speciineits<of this species of ptea-, 
vsantey, itod 'grill oSy wond^f:^w any man,j|||^ s^tithe of Mr- 

• ^ DickeWs 
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Dickens’s cleverness and a grain of tact, could pubBsh such 
trash. 

We have mat a considerable share of Mr. 

Di^ ns’s failure--j«®he failure is unquestionable^—may be at¬ 
tributed to his reluctance to abuse the confidence of 

private society, tSid to the consequent necessity of filling up 
fhjl ^& ages with—no matter what; but we think also that in no 
cf^mfetanoes would he have written a good book of travels. 
Arns^^t the ptm, like artists of the pencil, have generally a style 
which IS proper to themselves, and from which they can seldom 
with success: Jan Steen never could have become a 
Morland, another great paii^ter of pigs, a Rey- 
[s;^OT^the author of ' Pickwicl^ an#^ Nickleby ’ must, 
we suspectsns Im indeed may welH^e contejit with the bril¬ 
liant, though circumscribed, successes^of Boz. This opinion, 
to*^ljich wc had from the firjst pages a kind of instinctive in¬ 
clination, has been strengthened by a closer consideration of 
his narrative; of which the best parts—or, to speak mure truly, 
almost all that are tolei able—aiT scenes’* and descriptions in the 
stjlc and character of the sayings and doings of Messrs. Samuel 
Weller and Newman ,Noggs. In stage coaches, omnibuses, 
steam-boats, and taverns, he is in his natuial element; he diaws 
them with spirit, and, we have no doubt, with accuracy, and in a 
CQ7i-amor€ minuteness and length of detail that w’ould fill \ery well 
the periodical number of one of his novels, though they occupy 
a great <leal too large a space in the canvass of a picture of tlic 
United States. The be;^of these passages have been so generally 
quoted in the newspapers, and are moreover so disproportionately 
prolix, that we hesitate about them; but having ex¬ 

tracted a few of the worst pattS ^ Dickerfli’s book, it is but 
fair that we should end^^^r to msSlEfe room for some of the best: 
they arc of a slight texture, but they are sometimes curious, 
and generally amufi^g. We should have giv^ a description 
of an American stage-roach and its black driver, winch would 
have astonished Mr. Weller, senior, but we have seen it in so 
many papers, and it is, besides, so long—no less than seven pages 
—thftt we must satisfy ourselves with shorter specimens:— 


' * Whenever the coach stops, and you can hear the voices of the inside 
passengers; or whenever any bystander addresses them, or apy one 
ameug them; or they address each other; you will hear ong ^nhrase 
rt^^tfpeated ov^ and over and over again, to the most extraordina^&tcnt. 
“ ht is an and unpromising phra^ enough, being neithei^nore 

Uor less Yes, sir;’’ but it is adapted to every variety of circum- 

and fills up every pause in the^nvmatiop. Thus: 
time is on<|||^lock at noon. a place where we are to 

stay 
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stay to dine on this journey. The coaph drives up to the door of an inn. 
The day is warm, and there are severalidlers lingerie about the tavern, 
and waiting for the public dinner. Amon|pj^J^ is a stout gen^mal\ 
in a brown ^lat, swinging himself to and iVo^n -jqcking-chair on the' 
pavement.' As the coach stops, a gentleman in a straw hat looks out of 
,the [coach] window:— ^ ^ 1 

‘ iitraw Hat (to the stout gentleman in the rocking-chair).— 
that’s Judge Jcffeiaon : a’nt it? « ^ 

‘ Brown Hat (still swinging; speaking very slowly, and witBout any 

emotion whatevei). “Yes, sir. 

‘ Straw Hat. —Warm weather, Judge. 

* Brown Hat .—Yes, sir. 

‘ Straw Hat —T^le was. a snap of cold last week. 

* Brown Hat —Yes, sii^*, 

‘ Straw Hat.—Ycs^ sir. 

‘ A pause. They look at each other very seriously. 

‘ Slraiv Hat .—I calculate }ou*ll have got through that case of tne cor¬ 
poration, Judge, by this time, now? 

‘ Blown Hat. —Yea, sir. 

‘ Straw Hal, —How did the verdict go, sir ? 

*■ Blown Hat .—For the defendant, sir. 

‘ Slraio Hat (interrogatively).—Yes, sir ? 

‘ Brown Hat (affirmatively).—Yes, sir. 

* Both (musingly, as each gazes dow'u the street),—Yes, sir. 

‘ Another pause. They look at each other again, still more seriously 
than before. 

‘ Brown Ilat—Hhib coach is rather bMiintl its time to-day, I guess. 

‘ Slra%v Hal (doubtmgly).—Yes, sir. ^ 

* Brown Hal (looking at his watch).—Yes, su ; nigh upon two hours. 

‘ Straw Hat (raising his.eycbtows in very great surprise) .—Yes, sii! 

‘ Brown Bat (<iecisively^,A» ^ puts up his watch). —Yes, sir. ^ 

* AU the other inside Passe$i0f^ (among themselves).—Yes, sir. 

‘ Coachman (m a very surly tone).—N^|t a*nt. 

‘ Straw Hat ^to the coachman) — Well, I don't know, sir. We were 
a pietty tall time coming that last fifteen milg. ^'That’s a fact. 

* The coachman making no reply, and plainly declining to enter into 
any controversy on a subject so far removed from his sympathies and 
feelings, another passenger says Yes, sir;” and the gentleman in the 
straw hat, in acknowledgment of his courtesy, says “Yes, sir” to him, 
in return. The straw hat then inquires of the brown hat, whether that 
coach 10 -which he (the Straw Hat) then sits is not a new one? To which 
the bfown hat again makes answer, “Yes, sir.” 

Hat—\ thought so. Pretty loud smell of varnish, sir? 

proton f/oi.—Yes, sxr. 

the other inside Passengers. —Yesj^sir. 

‘Brown Hat (to the company in general).—^Yes, sir.^ ^ 

‘ The conversational powers the company having been by this time 
pretty heavily taxed, the Stra^W Hat opens tlie do(^|pM gets out \ and all 
the rest alight alsoj — voK ji. pp* 153-156, 


This 
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This is good force, and the better because it ^ savours strongly 


of the reality/ 

It seems from 
veiling in those 
incognito j and 



passages that Mr. Dickens, while tra- 
^^Afences, was not very careful to preserve his 
indeed the public curiosity about the celebrated 
ems to have extended even to what in Europe would be 
e lower classed of society:— 

topped to dine at Baltimore, and after dinner took our seats in 
the cars for Wasliington. Being rather early, those men and boys who 
have nothing particular to do, and were curious in foreigners, 
custom) round the carriage in ^hich I sat; let down 
^ the windok^s, thrust m their heads hooked themselves 

on conveniently b^heir elbows, and fell t8|B™parmg notes on the sub¬ 
ject of my personal appearance, with as muOT indifference as if 1 were ii 
sfi^ed figure. I never gained-^ much uncompromising information 
reference to my own nose and eyes, the various impresittns wrought 
by my mouth and chin on different minds, and how my head looks when 
it is viewed from behind, as on these occasioua.. Some gentlemen were 
only satisfied by exercising their sense of tovAt ; and the boys (who are 
surprisingly precocious in America) were seldom satisfied even by that, 
but would return to the charge over and over again. Many a budding 
president has walked into my room with his cap on his head and his 
hands in his pockets, and stared at me for two whole hours; occasionally 
refreshing himself with a tweak at his nose, or a draught from the 
water-jug; or by walking to the windows, and inviting other boys in the 
street below to come up and do likewise ; crying, “ Hero* he is! ** 
“ Come on ! ‘‘ Bring a^our brothers! ” with other hospitable en¬ 
treaties of that nature/ ^ « 

We fear that few English :f* similar class ever look the 

same lively interest about Irving as he sat in a coach or 

coffee-room at the Whitj^^ftrse (JrasK^; but we flatter ourselves 
that any who did wouhl mve shown it in a rather less impressive 
way. All travellers ap agreed as to the free and easy style with 
which every individual American thinks himself authorised to 
catechises oa the most private and personal details, any stranger 
be may happen to fall in with; but thisf is, we think, the first in¬ 
stance we ^ve met of an actual impositim 
^ One scene, and one only, as we recollect, in the whole book, 
seems to exhibit some trace of individual character, ^ 

On hoard k steam-bOat, plying from Harrisburg to Pitfe&urg, 
the commander had cbl^scn to admit a number of passe^^lW^- 
. lOn^ng to aa^tioY line of conveyance, which very much cj^gMed 
and inoonvTOmneed the proper passengers of the ^boat^^his 
, b>^ought forward one individual ^o \^A. not ,^en b^ore ob¬ 
served ^ 

* A tbiU'^faced, sp^p-figured uf middle age and stature, dressed in 

a dusty 
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a dusty drabbish^coloured suit, such as I never saw before. He was 
perfectly quiet during the first part of the iourney: indeed, I don’t 
remember having so much as seen him brought out by 

circumstances, as great men often are.* \ 

. At the introduction of these extra passenge'rtf^jr 

‘ Onr people grumbled at this, as people do in such cases, but suffiMed 
the boat to be towed off with the whole freight aboard, neverj^j^^; 
and away wc went down the canal. At home I should have pi4&t^9{td 
lustily, but being a foreigner here, I held my peace. Not so iftk pas¬ 
senger : he cleft a path among the people on deck (we were nearly all 
on deck), and, without addressing anybody whomsoever, soliloqiriBwi as 
follows:- .. A. 

‘ “ This may suit thiit may; hut it don’t suit Tne. ‘’This mayT)^ 

all very well with Down'B^mrs and Men of Boston raising but it 
won't suit my figure, nohow—and no two ways about </ta^ ,* and so I 
tell jrou. Now ! I’m flora the brown fore&ts of the Mississippi, /aifij 
and when the sun shines oit me, it does shine—a Utile: it don’t glimihef 
where I live, the sua^don’t. No, I’m a brown forester, I am. I a'nt 
a Johnny Cake, There i^re no smooth skins where I live: we’re rough 
men there—rather. If Down-Easters and Men of Boston raising like 
tins, I’m glad of it; but I’m none of that raising, nor of that breed. No. 
This company wants a little fixing^ it does. ‘I’m the wrong sort of man 
for ’em, / am. They won’t like me, they won’t. This is piling of it 
up a little too niountalnous, this is.” At the end of every one of these 
shoit senteilces he turned upon his heel and walked the other way; 
checking himself abruptly when he had finished another short sentence, 
and turning back again, 

* It is impossible forme to say what terr^c meaning was hidden in 
the voids of this brown forester; but I know that the other passengers 
looked on in a sort of admii;^g and that presently the boat uas 

put back Ihc wharf, and m, the Pioneers [the intruders] as 

could be coaxed or bullied int<i^^0ihg Uwa^W^ere got rid of. When we 
started again, some of the Ixildcst spirits''o|^ hoard made bold to say to 
the obvious occasion of this improvemenfMn our prospects, “Much 
obliged to you, sir whereunto the brown forester (waving his hand, 
and still walking up and down as before) replied, “ No, you an’t. You're 
none o’ my raising. You may act for yourselves, you may: I have 
p’inted out the way, Down~Easters and Johnny Cokes can follow, if 
they please. I Johnny Cake^ 1 an’t. I am from the brown 

forests of the Mississippi, /am.” And so on, as before. He was 
unanimSnsly voted one of the tables for his bed at night—there is a 
great ftpn test for the tables—in corisideration of bis public services; and , 
he haii.thc warmest corner by the stove throughout the rest of the jortt- 
ii. pp. 58-60. * 

also makes a t 2 :ood comic scene, which that Mt* 


• DofctfEa$tef% Men of I^osfon ramny^ aud Johnny Oakes, are, it seems, the eohi 
temptuous terms by which the men of the West e^iiess the very unfounded 


tem^tuous terms by which the wild^'men of the West e jUpis the very unfounded 
opinion that the folks of the Eastern States are deficient in slpnt and shrewdness. 

^ Dickens 
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, Dflifeens intended; but a less sketchy traveller would probably 
have inquired oi^r^Ol^tent means of redress the brown forester^i 
ejaculatory were founded—as his mere%oliloquizing 

up and down not have bad the talismanic effect of 

expelling the^inl||fi^4^s; nor does Mr* Dickens make any attempt 
:plain the strange gratitude and humility with which his 
[passengers accepted his contemptuous protection^ and 
ap^pMlIfced like sugar^plums the insulting epithets Down 
Nasters^ and * Johnny Cakes,^ 

This leads u„s to notice^ as a remarkable discrepancy, that while 
^4*** general statements are in the highest degree com- 

itryito American society, every in^widual instance he 
"adduces has a dijjpct contrary tenden^S^For instance, the hotels 
are, for the most part, described as vi?y magnificent establish- 
jr^^nts—but the details, when we arrive at them, have rather an 
'stflroomfortable aspect. The hotel at Boston, 

* a very excellent one, is called the Tremont House. It has more gal¬ 
leries, colonnades, piazzas, and passages I can remember, or the 
reader would believe; and is some tritie smaller than Bedford Square.* 

j. Very fine; but the modes of life in this great establishment do not 
seem to be in a very polished taste. 

/The bar is a large room with a st07ie floor^ and there people stand and 
smoke^ and lounge about, all the evening; dropping in and out as the 
humour takes them. There too the stranger is initiated into the mys¬ 
teries of Ginsling^ Cocktail^ Sangaree^ Mint Jufep, Sher^-cobbitTf 
Timber Doodle^ and other rare drinks. The house is full o^oarders, 
both married and single, many of whom sleep upon the premises, and 
contract by the week for their board t^d Ipdging; the charge for which 
diminishes as they go nearer the sicy tgymoet. A public table is laid in 
a very handsome hall for breakfa^'^mj|^for dinner, and for supper. 
The party sitting down t^etber to'^h^se meals will vary in number 

from one tb two hundreo: sometimes more.Our bedroom 

was spacious and airy, but {like every bedroom on this side of the 
Mlantic) very bare of furniture' 

These and such like uncomfortable habits seem to prevail 
everywhere. On board the cana^oat (vol, ii. p. 7) 

* the washing and dressing apparatuJ for the p^^Ugers generally coii- 
sidts of two jack-towels, three small wooden basins, a keg of water and a 

' ladle to Oerve it out with, six square inches of looking-glass, fwp ditto 
ditto of yellow soap, a comb and brush for the head, and noihintf^^ the 
leeth,^ iSvorybody uses^^he comb and brush, except 
body stares f^jsee me using my own; afhd two or three 
st^ngly to banter me on my prqudices, but don V 

♦ An Atoeri^^ critic might take his revenge on Mt. Dicketu^^^ asklri^ what 
provUioa’for defining pasp^gers' expect^ the steam-boat woptietow 

ta^Mtve made j and we n»y add that we have^ifb'd of cjujis in li^ondon aoconi- 
modata their iu^xnber<» with common combs and Hair-htmhes. ^ 

There 
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There is another peculiarity that former travellers have not lifted 
to observe, but which naturally, enoug^h have made a 

deeper impression on a man of Mr..'I)i«|i^^'jr^cetious turn^ 
we mean the melancholy monotony of and absence of 

everything like gaiety and good humour tha^iSf^pIns to pervade all 
classes of people and in all circumstances—even at table, v^re 
the most resei^ed European relaxes a little.of his gravity, 
as an 'Example, one dinner out of many possessing the sa^llll^;^a- 
racterisiics— 

‘ Nobody says anything at any meal to anybody. All the passengers 
are very dismal^ and seem to have'tremendous secrets wei^ki^i^n 
minds. There is conversation, no laughter, no cheerfifeessj^l^ 
sociality, except in spittina'^^d that is done in ^il^t fellowship round 
the stove when the meaf^ over. Every man sits do^h, dull and 
languid; swallows his fare as if brealcfasts, dinners, and suppers VKgr® 
necessities nature never to be cou^ed;With recreation or enjoyrgcSSj,; 
and having bolted his food in a gloomy silence, holts himself, in the 
same state. But for thpe animal observances you might suppose the 
whole male portion of tlie company to be the melancholy ghosts of de¬ 
parted bookkeepers who had fallen dead at the desk; such is their 
weary air of business and calculation. Undertakers on duty w^ould be 
sprightly beside them ; and a collation of funeral-baked meats, in com¬ 
parison witli these meals, would be a sparkling festivity. The people 
are all alike too. There is m diversity of character. They travel about 
on the same errands, say and do the same things in exactly the same 
manner^ and follow in the same dull, cheerless round. All down the 
long table there is scarcely a man who is in anything different from his 
neighbour.’—vol. ii. pp. 76, 77-^ 

Nor were the manners ip other respects more satisfactory. 
Some of the company ]pile up on one plate beet-root, 

dried beef, yellow pickl#^^ apple-sauce, pumpkins, sweet 

preserves, and roast pig ’—but those ^lo do not take all these 
dainties on their plate at once^ 

\ 

‘ and who help themselves several times instead, usually suck their 
knives and forks meditatively, until they have decided what to take 
next 5 then pull them out of their mouths, put ihemindhe help 
themselves, and fall to work aga^,’—vol. ii, p. 76. . 

But worse, if possible, than all this, is that most remarkable 
peculiarity of American society—rwhich is so nauseous that we are 
reluctant even to allude torit, and would rather have confined 
qip^^wes-to repeating Mrs. Trollope’sj^modest observation, that 
is carried to atf excess that decency one to de- 

serwe but it forms so large a feature in Mr. I^^^s’s picture, 
and seend^^to have increased, even since Mrs. Troflope's visit,to 
so monstrous an extent, t^t we cannot pass it over in silence, 
Mr^ Dickens first mentioffe it in his railroacf^ journey from New 

York 
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Voiifc to PhU^elphia, aad treats it with a kind of levity cmd bad^^ 
taste which diaplcju^^s almost as much as the subject of bis 
misplaced ^ 

‘ My attention i^|^|^|l^ted to a remarkable appearance issuing from 

the windows oyh^ fttlemeu's car immediately in front of us, which I 

jed for some time was occasioned by a nntuher of industrious 

inside, ripping open feather-beds, and giving the^feath^s^to the 

length it occurred to me that they were only opittii^ which 

w^indeed the case; though how any number of passengers which it 

was possible for that car to contain, could have maintained such a play- 

ihl and incessant shower of expectoration, I am still at a loss to under* 

the experience in all aalivatory phenomena 

^ich I afterwards acquired.*—vol. i. * - 

*• • •»» 

But if socm becathe so serious as to taiQ|^ though not quite sub¬ 
due^, Mr. Dickens’s propensity to inopportune pleasantry:— 

Washington may be called the head-quarters of *t6bacco-tinc- 
tured saliva, the time is come when I must' confess, without any dis¬ 
guise, that the prevalence of those two odi(»j^Practiceb of chewing and 
expectorating began about this time to be anything but agreeable, and 
soon became most offensive and sickening. In all the public places of 
America this filthy custom is recognised. In the courts of law, the 
judge has his spittoon, the crier his, the witness his, and the prisoner 
his; while the jurymen and spectators are provided for, as so many men 
who in the course of nature must desire to spit incessantly. In the 
hospitals, the students of medicine are requested, by notices upon the 
wall, to eject their tobacco juice into the boxes provided for thil^urpose. 
and not to discolour the stairs. In public buildings, visitors are im¬ 
plored, through the same agency, to liquirt the essence of their quids, or 
“ plugf,*’ as I have heard them qalli^ by* gentlemen learned in ihis kind 
qf sweelmeati into the national ^ittoop^tapd not^about the bases of the 
marble columns. But in some parts ^custom is inseparably muted 
up vnth every meal and motjung call, and mth all the transactions of 
social life. The stranger, who follows in the track I took myself, will 
find it in its full bloom and glory, luxuriant in all its alarming reckless¬ 
ness, at Washington. And let him not persuade himself (as I once did, 
to my shame) that previous tourists have exaggerated its extent. The 
thing itself is an exaggeration of nas1^j|ess, which cannot be outdone.’ 

Even in the legislative assemblies it seems to be at least as bad 
^intb,e times when 'decency forbade’ Mrs. Trollope to describe 
it. (l^ee voL i. p. 294.) It seems, indeed, to have bect^^^ ^ 
habit as strong and irresistible as opium-eating in Tori 
more so than, the worst and most d^raded cases of dram; 
ttoongst that most extraoniinary case ,of the sotners 

.tmtipnal bri^f-war which is now under exandji^dil^"amidat'a 
of more awful circumstances^ire oimivei'ihat the^Com-- 
* idiEmder stopped the tobacco of the si&]^ted mutineers, that 

under 
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;pnder this infliction the iftpirit of Mr. Spencer^ the alleged ledHer 
of the enterprise—who is represented as jttgvins ya l artned tnurder 
and mutiny, and faced danger and deatlf #iili^1ffie most stoical 
serenity—sank at once into feminine weal«t<^ 5 ^ 

‘ Having observed,’ says Captain Mackenzie tn%^\oemderful narrow 
live which he has giten df the affair^ ‘that Spencer Was endeavou|ipg 
to hold intelligence with some of them, I directed the faces 
prisoners to be turned aft, and that no tobacco should be allowdki;J|^ 
when the supply they had upon their persons at the time of their arrest 
should be exhausted. I told them that I would see that they had every¬ 
thing necessary for their comfort; that each should have his ration: 
that they should be ab^ridantlj^.supplicd with everything ^c6bi^ry ft/p 
their health and convcnieucdl^A'Hut I told them that tob&o was only 
a stimulant, and that, Jr^^hed their minds to bmrnie an .quiet a^id 
tranquil as possible—\}ie meaning to hang them up at his leisure^ W'zVA- 
out any fom^of triaV^ —I could not allO% them to use it. ' 

‘ The da^after Spencer’s tobacco WAs stopped, his spirit gave way.' 
He would sit for a long time with hia face buried in his cloak, and 
when he raised his hefidtlijs face was bathed in tears/— Capt. Mac- 
kenzie's Narrative.^ " ^ 


In short, no place—no time—no company—are exempt from 
this abomination. It goes on night and day—abroad and at home 
—in private and in public—at the President’s court—in visits of 
ceremony—at the dinner-table—in bed—and even in female 
society, Mr, Dickens tells us—and it is very agreeable to us to 
repeat—Hhat there is a very general deference and respect to the 
fair sex even in the lowest ranks of men; but he does not say 
whiuher habit has so blunted the finer feelings of the American 
ladies, that they are become indflSereipt to this vile practice, which 
we cannot but consider ai %^^culiar mark of ill manners and 
disrespect towards them, tiw'^hly from* its nastiness, but because 
it obtrudes upon them a selfish indulgence on the part of the men, 
in which they cannot participate. In short, we must confess that 
we cannot understand how society affecting to call itself civilized 
can tolerate so filthy a nuisance. 

To the unfavourable impressions that all these details must give 
of American society, there i^ one obvious palliative answer,— 
namely, that similar stories might be told of ady similar class of 
person in Europe; and that it is. as unjust to iheasure American 
by the standard of stage-coaches and phblic-houses, as it 

- --——-r- ■ " : ^ ' —* 

Alexander Slidell Maclcetizie ia, it seems, 
tn Spain ' was so favourably noticed in uui 64th Nothing in 

the t‘oi^ or senjdments of that work could have led us to anticipate spirit of cdld- 

blot^d and cruelty as this, his ottm esecutpator^ to us to ex¬ 

hibit We^ and via believe we may, say the whole civilised woild,,bwait the result of 
this with more painful auxic^^than any question of navsd discipline cQuld 
have created. 

would 
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wobld be in France orEnglatid. Thet'e is, nodoaf)t,sdxh^ truth 
in this observatioHjM^it^ it leads us the rather to regret that Mr. 
pickens has no|t^vea*^^s the more favourable view which private 
society would aflForded—but truth obliges us to say 

that this apolvgj'^CIknhot at all apply to the odious practice we have 
lags J^oticed; and that with regard to the other offensive habits, the 
^WMrison with the stage-coaches and public-hohses of Europe, 
am particularly of England, is not altogether just. In the firifet 
place, though we admit that very coarse manners are to be found 
tn large portions of the population of this as of every country, we 
think vre may assert that no American traveller has ever seen in 
any Englisfi steam-boat, stage-coac^^w public-house such prac¬ 
tices«as ]^r. Dickens complains of7*3b™»in the next place, we 
believe that the class of persons who irhvel by such public con- 
^^Vfjj^ces are very different in America and England. Here, 
whetf you find low manners it will in low company, and 
persons of a better taste need hardly ever subject themselves to 
such disagreeable associations—but it"i» not so in America. 
From the nature of their institutions, and the feelings that these 
generate, there seems to be comparatively less private life there 
tlian we have ever heard or read of in any other part of the world; 
^nd we apprehend that if the best bred lady and gentleman In 
America were disposed to make the same tour that Mr, and Mrs. 
Dickens did, they must have used the same comejances, and 
fallen into the same society. In fact—and this is our reason for 
dwelling on so disagreeable a subject—these offensive manners— 
of which the main and worst featuic is that they arise from an 
overweening egotism and a selfish disregard of the feelings of 
others—are the natural consequence? 

^De ce iSve d'e^ieux qu^on nomme EGiiaTK.* 

Such equality is, really, nothing but an assumption of individual 
superiority. It is ibis anogant selfishness that makes an Ame¬ 
rican think that he has a right to require eveiy stranger he meets 
to gratify his curiosity to any extent. It is this that inflated 
the Brown Forci>ter into such loud contempt for ‘ Down-Eaiters* 
and ‘ Jo/mny Cakes,^ and deluded him into an imagin?ition that 
tlie sun shone brighter on him and his than on the rest of man¬ 
kind ; it is this that leads an American to suck his own 
then thrust it into the common dish—^it is this that 
carpet and stains the marble columns of the Capitol 
it is, in sho^to this self-indulgence, self-flattery, and 
ship, m alF ^ngs, great and small, that We may trace, without 
tmy strained" inference, almost evea-Whing ihat^ia offensive in 
‘ Ab^erican manners, as well as soi^l^^aver ifiiperfecttotts in the 
national character, to which we must now allude. 


After 
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After Mr. Dickens has concluded the too-superficial narrative of 
his. tour, he adds a couple of chapters of general remarks on Ame¬ 
rican character and manners, w'hich seem tepte intended a siihj- 
mary of the opinions which he formed in tl^^j|nyate societies, to 
which he did not think proper to introd|^j,i|s'fn the course of 
his journey. One of these chapters is dedicalga to ^e subject of 
domestic slaoery, on which Mr. Dicken^ had alrea<j[y indulged^in 
several occasional tirades, which read tb us as if, having 
tantly bottled up his opinions on so many other matters, h^j^s 
glad to give them vent on that of slavery. We trust we are not less 
sincere—we certainly are somewhat older—enemies of slavery 
than Mr. Dickens, but we can by no means bring ourselves to 
adopt the easy proems by yfliich he is inclined to ac«)ntlf-for alf 
the worst features in th^A^ikican character by the existence of 
slavery in some of the SnAes. 

H e has republished a collection of advertisements of runa>yfty; 
slaves, a ^ \ 

‘ catalogue with broken arms, and broken legs, and gashed flesh, and 
missing teeth, and laceraf<fd backs, and bites of dogs, and brands of red- 
hot irons innumerable’—(vol. ii, p. 266.) 

which is, as he says, ‘sufficiently sickening and which forms, 
indeed, a sad cominentary on the doctrines of civil and religious 
liberty professed by the model republic; but when ‘ he turns to,' 
as he says, ‘ another branch of the subject,' and produces a cata¬ 
logue of murders committed during his residence in America, 
some of ihem not in slave states and others arising out of mere 
political violence, we hesitate to attribute, as Mr. Dickens does, 
these individual crimes to the general demoralization produced by 
slavery. ^ 

We readily admit—indeed "ivfio does not?—the brutalising tend¬ 
encies of a system of slavery ; but the gjreat majority of the cases 
produced by Mr. Dickens are, we think, much more distinctly 
traceable to the political institutions of the whole country. Negro 
slavery is wert the only, nor even the worst, slavery that exists ini 
the United States. Here is one extract from Mr. Dickens’s 
catalogue:— 

‘ Horrible Tragedy.—By a slip from the Southport Telegraph, Wis¬ 
consin, we learn that the Hon* Charges C. P. Arndt, member of the 
Council’for Brown county, was shot dead on the floor oj the council charh/- 
fames R. Vinyard, member from Grant county. The ^air 
of a nomination for sheriff of Grant county. Mr. E. S. mker 
warf'^eWilnated and supported by Mr. Arndt. 1 his |i||»ination was 
opposed by+yinyard, who wanted the appointment to,in his own 
brother. In thit;«ourse of debate, the deceased made sdme statements 

which Vinyard pronounced and matle use of violent and insulting 

language, 



Net^. 




dcaiUae Jargily in^’j&xwjynalitiea, to wbjoh ‘‘Mt. Jb. made no 
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dre«r a pis^-and i^t him dead. . ^ ^ . 

Vinyard on teY,*'—voi p, 26S.. 

** a * 
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W4 need tiot*|flve more of this catalogue—JEsince, In teyiewing 
** fg Mr. Comb^nd Mr. Buckingham^ we quoted largely 
n exactly similar one. The whole picture is very flrighlfal: 
<fhe'instances of assassination, in various forms and on various 
pretexts^ are frequent and appalling; but we see much more 
'reason to attribute them to the fierce and ungovernable temper 
treated In the people by the frequensjg^nd violence of their poli¬ 
tical contests, anrl to a general spirit ^^^liscipline and disorder 
wEich^ey mistake for independence^—than to the indirect 
of slavery, particularly in districts temote from davery and 
eful influences. But, moreover, domestic slafirery is as old 
America itself, an,d has been (we h^e) gradually reduced, 
both in extent and intensity; ylk“ these uitfassinations trere un¬ 
heard of (at least very rate) under theTOdV4gime, and they now 
seem to grow every day more*frequent and atrocious, particularly 
in the new States—a practical proof, we think, (of what might 
have been expected a priori,) that these bad passions and the 
primes they generate are the result of that restless, reckless, and 
insulting egotism of which we have already given so many speci¬ 
mens. It is, we believe, the republican Cicero who says—and 
higher moralists than Cicero have inculcated—that the best guide 
to morgl improvement is to control, and, as far as possible. Sub¬ 
due all violmt, sordid, and selfish passions and impulses; but 
an American citizen j^eems to think that a directly opposite course 
is the best proof of dignity and independence. 

^But, after all, it turns out that Mr. Dickens is of our opinion : 
for in the very last chapter he gathers courage to speak out a 
little more than he had hitherto done; and—after a due pre¬ 
amble of compliments to his individual friends—heaves us as 
unfavourable a view of the moral state of society as any former 
traveller, and indicates, not^ obscurely though somewhat reluc- 
ttaitly, that these national defects are closely connected with 
nutibrnd institvtims. After stating generally that he belieyes the 
American people to be, * hy nature, frank, brave, cordifti, hs£>spi- 
table, and affectionate/ which W'e are satisfied is as true ^ 
as it would he of any other Uation, ge proceeds to say^si^€tte 
qwsdftles * ' 

e are« TOwevery madly sapped and blighted their growth among the 
awd that there are infuences which endanger thematill 

more* 
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more, and give hut little present promise of their healthy restoration^ 
is a truth that ought to be toid.’—voL ii. p. 988. 

Mr. I)i|^ens’s exposition of these bad"i|||[pences and of the 
real working of their jwlitical institution^. Op private morals spd 
manners are by much the best—as they-ar©, '^most the only 
serious and thoughtful—passages of his worjc; tmd thUy come 
with the greater authority from one who was evidently reluctant to 
find fault with America, and by no means unwilling, We'©re 
sorry to say, to disparage British institutions. And we should 
have made large extracts from them, but that we have the samp 
subjects treated, very much in the same style, by an American 
authority, which we think opr readers will be more curious to see, 
and to which we shall prdcel^ presently; but we cannot conclude 
with Mr. Dickens without observing the force with^whicb he 
directly charges whatever is most blamablc in American maimers 
or character to that circumstance which is the most marked fcathne 
—ill a peculiar degree the child mid champion —of her political 
institutions—a licentious and lUicontrollable newspaper press. As 
this is a point on which his testimony may be considered as 
peculiarly valuable, we will quote his final remarks:— 

‘ Among the gentry of America; among the well-informed and mode¬ 
rate ; in the learned professions; at the bar, and on the bench ; there 
is, as there can be, but one opinion in reference to the vicious character 
of these infamous journals. It is sometimes contended—I will not say 
strangely, for it is natural to seek excuses for such a disgrace—that 
their influence is not so great as a visitor would suppose. I must be 
parc^oned for saying that there is no warrant for this plea, and that every 
fact and circumstance tends directly to the opposite conclusion. 

‘ When any man, of any grade of desert in intellect or character, can 
climb to any public distinction, no matter what, in America, without 
first grovelling down upon the earth, and bending the knee before this 
monster of depravity; when any private excellence is safe from its 
attacks, when any social confidence is left unbroken by it, or any tie of 
social decency and lionour is held in tfic least regard; when any man in 
that Free fcountry has freedom of opinion, and presumes to think for 
himself, and speak for himself, without humble reference to a censorship 
which, for its rampant ignorance and base dishonesty, he utterly loathes 
and despises in his heart; when those who most acutely feel its infamy 
and the reproach it casts upon the nation, and who most denounce it to 
each other, dare to set their heels upSn, and crush it openly, in the sight 
of all men; then 1 will believe that its influence is lessening, and men 
are ji^turning to their manly senses. But while that Press has its evil 
eye in every house, audits black hand in every appointmi^f iu the state, 
from a president to a ^tman; while, with ribald slahftfr only 

atock in trade, is the standard literature of an enormous cllss, who 
-must find their reading in a’newspaper, or they will notmd at all; so 
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MTi^f^Bnally al’iybe same conclusion—a connlu^ioa irigbly un¬ 
able to tbe state of society in America. No one sflpposes 
lysically or mentally the Americans aye inferior to their 
^'hropean kindred: on the contrary^ we believe that they are 
^ted with their full share of personal and intellectual ad- 
itap'es, When 4hey come amongst us they are hardly dis- 
Jfuisfaable from ourselves, and th^c^fference, when percep- 
tible^ has been in many remarkable riitllances not unfavourable 
^tn;tbem.^l |> J[t is with no personal prejudice, therefore, against the 
’icans^ that we dwell on the defects, the blemishes, the errors 
national character. We see in them the of their 

j^litical and municipal instituting—the fruits, in of a 

d€3p(d d€mocrac^, which ye belmve to be essentially hostile to 
the advance of civilisation—the rehnemeirilof manners—the purity 
of morals—tbclfrowth of the human mind, and the consequent 
extension of human happiness. We believe that society, in the 
civilised meaning of the word, could not maintain itself in any 
European country under Such a system, and that even in America 
it is visibly and rapidly descending to a lower scale—that its 
energies are- talcing a most dangerous direction, and would pro¬ 
bably ere this have arrived at some violent crisis and explosion, 
but for the great safety-valve of western emigration ; and as that 
resource^ though inexhaustible for many ^ears to come, is already 
sensibly diminished, exist^ce of the federal republic is, we 
believe, at least as probleinatical as that of any European go¬ 
vernment. That the great Anglo-American people are immortal, 
we gladly acknowledge—that they have before them an inter¬ 
minable vista of power, happiness, and glory, we hope and believe; 
but not—we are equally convinced—under their present institu¬ 
tions. 

In this conviction—founded^ we think, on both the soundest 
theory of political science and the best attested experience—we 
are confirmed by all that we Jearn of the opinions of th^ most 
respectable citizens of the republic themselves-^Who, |w6ud of 
their country, glorying in its strength, and antlei|)atix^ a va$t 
increase of its physical greatness, app^ to entertain 

" * ^ that, as ve are writing, we hear of ^ decease of this amiable and 

ingeidoas gentlfeman^-a gallant soldier, a well-wad 9ch<&^ of remarkable 

tei^wsS and ele^co. He died at Pisa in Decemw, 
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anxiety concerning its moral wd political ciondition, and espe¬ 
cially the fitness' and effi^cy of some ^'prominent parts of'Mts 
present constitution for the purpos^ of government. We' 
have before us ‘ An Oration delivered before ine^Authorilies’of the 

City of Boston, July; hy Mmn, Secretary of 

ihc Mnsm^hmetts. Education Board, \ which seems to us to be on, 
many accounts.a Very remax'kabl'e ‘production.' oration was- 

delivered, on the. grand national festival «>f the anniversary of 
declaration of Independence,* and very naturally turns on'Ifie 
political and social consetjuences of that great event. Mr. Mann 
of course looks at the event itself with-veneration, and its conse-' 
quences with strong predilection; and this fenders his evidence 
as to the defects of the political rnaebi-he produced by lhiiM:ev6- 
Intion the more valuable, Mr. Marin looks, as we liattjjdon^ 
before we saw* his publication, at the constitution of th'n United 
States as ‘ the great experiment of the principle of rcpubllcaQii^ 
—the capacitj^ of man for self-government.’ He of course 
cidcs ill the affirmative, but on conditions and under limitations 
ivilh the help of which we can go almost the whole length of his ' 
ojiinion. He would hate the man intrusted with any share of 
self-government edux'ated- (this is Mr. Mann’s main ohje<‘t) ac/ 
hoc —so as to be duly impressed with the rebghms, social, and 
political obligations of bis station in the commonwealth ; and, cer¬ 
tainly, the ^abstract capacity of such men for self-govcrrunent * 
it is not for us or any otlior friend of representative government to 
ileny; but. on the other hand, Mr. Maun, in his honest zeal for 
the sjuead of education, and sound religious, moral, and political 
instruction among the peojile, is led to show* that the present con¬ 
dition of the United States does by no means satisfy the con¬ 
ditions on which such a popular government can be safely based. 
Though he is hiinstdf an amkersary orator^ he begins by some 

rather causlii* obber\ations on the national vanity that exhibits 

_ 

itself in such pioceodings. But hoar him open the real ques¬ 
tion : — 

‘ The great experiment of republicanism—of the capacity of man for 
self-govcTument—is to be tried anew, which, wherever it has been tried 
—in Greece, in Rome, in Italy—lias failed through an incapacity in the 
people to enjoy liberty without abusing it. Another trial is to be made, 
whether mankind will enjoy more and suffer less, under the ambition 
and rapacity of an irresponsible parliament, or of irresponsible parties; 
under an hereditary sovereign, who must, at least, prove his right to 
destroy by showing his birth—or under mobs, which arc like wild lieasls, 
that prove their right to devour by ^bowing their teeth. A vacant con¬ 
tinent is here to be filled up with innumerable millions of^iuman beings, 
who may be happy through our^ wisdom, but must be miserable through 
our folly. ^ 

VOL. LXXI. NO. CXLlI. 2 N ‘ Ill 
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* In this exigency I affirm we need far more of wisdom and rectitude 
than we possess. Every aspect of our puldiq and private, de¬ 

monstrates that we need, |br their succesMul management, a vast acces¬ 
sion to the common stocW^Of intelligence and virtue.’—p. 3. 

Oge of the boaste(l|merits of a republican government is its 
jsimpUcity. This, however, is not realised in the United States. 

• '* l^owever simple* our government may be in theory, it has proved in 
* piu^^ the most complex government on earth. It is now an historical 
that more questions for legislative interposition, and for judicial 
exposition and construction, have arisen under it during the period of 
its existence^ ten to one, than have arisen during the same length of 
time under any other form of government in Christendom/—p. 5. 

Though this may be with Mr. Mann.a matter of regi'ct, we do 
not think that it can be one of either surjirise or complaint. The 
laws amf^onstitutions of old nations have grown up with them 
imd.aboilt them; discordant principles and circumstances have 
^ been mutually reconciled and amalgamated by long.experience. 
Not so America. She was suddenly called on at full' groM^th to 
extemporise a constitution for immediate use, in which old prac¬ 
tical habits were to be subjected to new theories; and it is no 
wonder thatas in France, under somewhat similar circum¬ 
stances—there sliould have been a great deal of conflict and con¬ 
fusion in the working of the heterogeneous system. But though 
the cause be innocent, the result is—we agree with Mr. Mann— 
a serious deduction from the merits of the republican government, 
and this is more particularly felt in its federal and iniernatioiml 
relations, which, as we have lately seen, are in a very complicated 
and perilous state of legal uncertainty. Bui much more serious 
and important is Mr. Mann’s exposure of the means by which the 
government is constituted,,and of the utter practical failure of all 
the plausible theories on which it was founded :— 

‘ The questions which arise for decision are subiiiitted, not to one 
man, nor to a triumvirate, nor to a Council of Five Hundred, hut to 
millions. The number of votes given at the last presidential election 
was nearly tw'o millions and a half. When the appointed day for 
making the decision arrives, the question must be decided, whether 
the previous preparation which has been made for it be much or little, 
or none at all. And what is extraordinary, each voter helps to decide 
. the question as much by not voting as by voting. If the question is so 
vast or complicated that any one has not time to make up his mind in 
relation to it—or if any one is too conscientious to act from conjecture 
in cases of magnitude, and therefore stays from tlie polla-^anotfaer, who 
has no scruples about acting ignorantly, or from caprice or malevolence, 
votes, and, iw^the absence of the former, decides the question against 
the right. .. 

‘ The founders of our government, ih^d, intended to increase re- 

sponsibility 
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s^wnsibility by limiting the number of its depositaries in the last resort. 
Hence, in framing the cogitation, they gave a two-years* tenure of 
office to the representatives; one of six years senators; and of four 
years to the president: and, in their contemporaneous expositions of that 
instrument, they declared that the incumbepts of these offices, ^during 
their official term, should act according to their own best knowledge 
and ability, irrespective of the vacillations of party, or the gusts of po¬ 
pular clamour. Indeed so runs the oath of office. * 

‘ But, through the practice of extorting pledges from a candidate be- 
fore the election—through the doctrine, or right of instruction, as it is 
called, while one continues in office—and emphatically by the besom of 
destruction with which a man who dares to act in accordance with the 
dictates of his own judgment and conscience, against the will or whim 
of his constituents, is swept into political annihilation—the theoretical 
independence of the repfesentative, senator, president, is to a great ex¬ 
tent abrogated. Instead of .holding their offices for two, s^, and four 
years, respectively, they are minute men; and many of them exan^ine 
each mail to see what their oaths mean until the arrival of the iie'itf;* 
—p. 6. 

Mr. Mann goes on to expose the fallacies, both theoretical and 
practical, of the doctrihe of universal suffrage, with some ori¬ 
ginality (a merit on so trite a subject), and great truth and effect, 
and turns with some dexterity against themselves the arguments 
of tlic antagonists of monarchy and aristocracy;— 

‘ We laugh to scorn the idea of a man’s being horn a ruler or law¬ 
giver, whether king or peer; but men are born capable of making laws 
and being rulers just as much in the old W'orld as in the new. With 
ns nrenj voter is a rxiler and a law-makei\ and therefore it is no less 
absurd to sny here that a man is fit to be a voter, by right of nativity or 
naturalisation, than it is, in the language of the British constitution, to 
say tliat a man shall be sovereign or lord by hereditary descent. Quali¬ 
fication, in both cases, is something superSdded to birth or citizenship; 
and hence, unless we take adecjuate means to supply this cpialification 
to our voters, the Bishop of Ijondon or the Duke of Wellington 
may sneer at us for believing in the hereditary right to vote, with as 
good a grace as we can at them, for believing in the hereditary right to 
RULE.’ 

He then exhibits, with equal force, the practical effects of the 
ballot system—for the introduction of which into the British 
constitution there used, not long since, to be, proh jjudoT \ an 
annual motion in the British House of Commons:— 

Hn a republican goverijmexrt the ballot-box is the urn of fate, yet no 
god shakes thOowl, or presides over the lot. If the ballot-box is open 
to wisdom, and patriotism, and humanity, it is equally open to ignorance 
and treachery; to pride and envy, to contempt for the j^or, or hostility 
towards the rief^ It is tlie Iq^sest filler ever devised to strain out im¬ 
purities. It pv#S equal ihg^sa to whatever comes. No masses of 
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selfishness or fraud, no foul aggregations of cupidity or profligacy, arc 
so ponderous or bulky as* to meet obstruction in its capacious gorge/— 
p. 9. 

But he proceeds to #ider and still more awful views of the 
whol^tate of American society :— 


‘ When an election is coming on, whether State or National, then the 

rival']^rties begin to play tlieir game for the ignorant, and to purchase 
the ^.saleable. Mass-meetings are held. Hired speakers itinerate 
thriSigh the country. A thousand tireless presses are plied, day and 
night. Newspapers and pamphlets are scattered thick as snow-flakes in 
a wintry storm. . Reading-rooms and committee-rooms are opened, and 
men abandon business and family to fill them. TiH census is taken 


anew, and every man is labelled or ear-marked. As tlie contest ap¬ 


proaches, fraud, intimidation, bribes, are rife. Immense sums are spent 
to carry tliu^lame, to hunt up the skulking, to force the indiftcrent to the 
pdils., Taxes are contributed to qualify voters, and men arc transported, 
^^arty expense, from one State to another. Couriers are despatched 
■ IVom county to county, or from State to State, to revive the desponding 
false news of success. . , • 


‘ For the last ten years such have been the disastrous fluctuations of 
our National and Slate policy, on the single subject of the currency, that 
all the prodigality of Nature, pouring her hundreds of millions of pro¬ 
ducts annually into our hands, has not been able to save thousands and 
thousands of our people from poverty; and in many cases, economy, 
industry, and virtue could not rescue their possessor from want. . . . 

* During all this time the course of our government, on this and other 
great questions of policy, has been vacillating—enacting and repealing, 
advancing and receding, baffling all the plans of the wisest. . . . 

* And this series of disasters, under which we are suflering, must 
lengthen to an interminable train: those anxieties which the wealthy 
and the educated now feel for their purse, they must soon feel for tlicir 
characters, their persons, and their families; the whole country must he 
involved in wider and deeper#calaraities, until a more noble and Chris¬ 
tian policy is pursued. * . . 

‘ I have shown—if not an incurable, yet, unless cured—a fatal malady 
in the head : 1 must now exhibit a not less fatal malady in the heart. 
/ tremble at the catalogue of national crimes which we are exhibiting 
before heaven and earth ! The party rancour and vilification which 
rage through our newspaper press—the fraud, falsehood, bribery, per¬ 
jury, perpetrated at our elections, and the spirit of wantonneas or malice, 
of pride or envy, in which the sacred privilege of voting is exercised! 
The practice of double votings like parricide in Rome, unheard of in the 
early days of the republic, is becoming more and more frequent. 
Although in some of the States a property qualification, and in some eyen 
a landed qualification, is necessary, yet the number of given .at the 
last presidential election equalled, almost without a fraction, one-sixth 
part of the wliole free population of the Union. In one of the States 
the number of votes exceeded, by a large, fraction, ona-rfifth of the whole 
population, men, women, and children, /'^fV^ill it not be a hew form of a 

. republic, 
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republic, unknown alike to ancient or modern writers, when the question 
shall be, not how many voters there are, but liow many ballots can be 
printed and put surreptitiously into the ballotfbox? Then there is the 
fraudulent sequestration of votes by the returning ofiScers, because the 
majority is adverse to their own favourite candidates, which has ndw been 
done on a large scale in three of the principal States in. the Union! The 
scenes of violence enacted, not only xcilhout but icithin the Cajdtol of 
tlie nation; and the halls, which should be consecrated to order, and.6o- 
lemnity, and a devout consultation upon the unspeakable magnitude and 
value of the interests of this great people, desecrated by outrage, and Bil- 
ling^gate, and dry^Jien brawls (1) .—challenges given, and duels fought, 
by members of Congress, in violation or evasion of their own latcly*enacted 
law against them; and within,the space of a few days, a proud and pro¬ 
minent member, from a proud and prominent state—the countryman of 
Washington, and Jefferilon, and Madison—put under bonds to keep the 
mace, like a wild, fresh-landed Carib. In two of our legislative assem¬ 
blies one xnemher has been murdered by another member in open day, and 
during the hours of session :—in one of the cases the deed being perpe¬ 
trated by the presiding oaScer of the assembly, who descended from his 
chair and pierced the heart of his victim with a bowic-knile,— and still 
goes unpunished, though not unhonoured. What outbreaks of violence 
all over the country ;-^the lynching of five men at one time at Vicks¬ 
burg j—the valley of the Mississippi, from St. Jnniis to New Orleans, 
liulned almost as with watch-fires by the burning of human beings ;— 
the riots and demolitions at New York, at Philadelphia, at Baltimore, at 
Alton, at Cincinnatiyes, and the spectacle of our own more serene 
part of the heavens crimsoned at midnight by a conftagration of the 
dwclling-plai'c of women and female children! . . . 

‘ And, ill addition to this barbarian force and lawlessness, are not the 
business relations of the community contaminated more and more with 
speculation and knavery ? In mercantile honour and honesty, in the 
intercourse betivecn buyer and seller, is there not a luxation of all the 
joints of the body commercial and social ? The number of fraudulent 
bankruptcies; the rapacity of speculation; the breaches of private 
trust; the embezzlement of corporate funds; the abscondings with 
government property ; the malversations of government fiduciaries, 
whether of a United States Bank or of a Girard College ; the repudiation 
of state debts; and that other class of offences which combines the cri¬ 
minality both of fraud and force—such as the shooting of a sheriff who 
attempted to execute civil process—or the burning of a bank with all its 
contents, by a company of debtors, in Mississippi, because their notes 
had been lodged in it for collection !' —pp. 23-25. 

Mr. Mann here pauses in what he justly calls ‘ this terrific 
array of enormities,’ because, though his catalogue was not ex¬ 
hausted, he refrained from noticing some other matters ' ominous’ 
to the very'existence of the Union—these being implicated with 
party politic?, from which ho had resolved to abstain. But has he 
not said enough—ten time&*inore than enough—to justify the regret 
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and apprehensions with which we look to the progress and pro¬ 
spects of a people, destined, beyond all doubt, to have a vast in¬ 
fluence on the future d^iuics of mankind ? 

, Mr. Mann appears to see no remedy for the enormous danger 
that he describes so forcibly but education —and, theoretically, he 
is right; an educated people would not tolerate such a system of 
government—but education can be at best but a slow and future 
reaifedy, while the evils are present, urgent, violent, and will far 
outstrip the schoolmaster and the lecturer. But, moreover, edu¬ 
cation is of different degrees—^the religious andgnoral education 
with which Mr. Mann would fertilize the hearts of his cemntry- 
men could hardly be expected to reaph the masses in whom he 
has shown all political power to be lodged. Such an education, 
indeed, would of itself constitute a speci^^ .of aristocracy—but we 
do^bbt whether mere reading and writing, even if suddenly ex¬ 
tended amongst the electoral body, would in any considerable 
degree improve the working of the constitutional machine, which 
exhibits, we confidently believe, the ' terrific enormities’ deplored 
by Mr. Mann—not because universal sulfrage and the ballot-box 
are given to tongues that cannot read and to hands that cannot 
write—but because universal suffrage and the ballot-box exist at 
all. With such elements there can be no good government. 
Where or how this great and growing nation is to find its remedy 
for these fundamental defects in her organization we know not— 
but scarcely, me think, by the slow processes of education. It 
may more probably arise from the condensation of population, 
the increased difficulties of emigration, and the rivalry of states. It 
may be accelerated by accidents pf war, of faction, of patriotism, 
or of ambition. We can only express—with our best wishes for 
her welfare and happiness-ffour own fixed conviction that unless 
they will allow something in the nature of an aristocracy to create 
itself in the bosom of their society—some more permanent de¬ 
pository of public opinion—some more responsible guardian of 
national character than can be supplied by universal suffrage and 
the b^lot-hox, they can never attain that stability and integrity of 
public councils, public credit, and public principles which arc 
essential to the dignity, the honour, the prosperity, and, we may 
even add, to the civilised existence of a people. 


Art. 
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Art. XI.— Life of Sir Astlvy Cooper, Bart^; interspersed with 
Sketches from his Notvd)ooks of distinguished contemporary 
Characters, By Bransby Blake Cooper, Esq., F.R.S. 2 vols. 
8 VO, London, 1843, 


O IR ASTLEY was of respectalde parentage. Ilis grandfather 
enjoyed reputation as a surgeon at Norwich. His father, 
the incumbent of Yelverton, in Norfolk, afterwards of Gteat 
Yarmouth, seems to have been an accomplished and benevolent 
man. It appears that, shortly after the publication of Cowper’s 
'Task,’ the llev. Samuel Cooper, D.I)., produced a poem with 
the same title: uf this we had never l)efore heard, nor inde<ed is it 
now stated distinctly that it was ever ])rmte<l; but our author 
records, with natural pride, that Dr. Parr preferred it to its name¬ 
sake—witness an epigram ex cathedra :— ** . 

‘ To Cowper’s Task see Cooper’s Task succeed; 

That was a Task to write, but this to read.’ 

This oracle will probably remind our readers of a classical pro¬ 
totype t ^acida, Romanos vinccre posse/ 

and some may still hesitate in what manner to interpret the 
" hiuri ’ from the vaj)orous tripod of Hatton. To write a good 
poem must alwmjs demand time and strenuous exertion: 

jxvftOKXi ra mXa yiyvtrixi. rrovoic : 

but it seems a dubious compliment to tell a poet that the read¬ 
ing of his pierce is Task-work. Almost the only other circum¬ 
stance related by our l)iographer to the special honour of Parr’s 
j>oetical favourite, appears to us, we must own, of equally ques- 
titmabh? cliaraeter. It is, that the vicar of Y^elverton drove to 
the parish^church every Sunday moarning in a coach drawn by 
'four powerful long-tailed black horses.’ If the distance was not 
unusually great, we are inclined to think the family might as 
well have performed their sabbath-day’s journey on foot; but 
unless they wore all constructed on the model of Cheyne or Daniel 
Lambert, wbat pretext could there be for putting more than a 
pair of the blacks to the carriage ? 'ITie story says more fur the 
Doctor’s living than for his life. 

His wife, an amiable and elegant lady, enjoyed in her own 
time a literary reputation more extensive than that of the Norfolk 
Task, One of her novels, Fanny Meadfnvs, must liave been 
familiar to ourselves at some early day, though vve do not pretend 
to remember more of it than the title: of the rest, text and 
niargent, all memory seems to have perished. Mr. B, Cooper 
docs not intintalc tbaUhe ever saw a copy of any of his grand¬ 
mother’s numerous works# 


This 
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This couple hswl a large family to fill their coach—and our 
author devottis a lengthy chapter to brothers and sisters, and even 
sisters-in-law, before wfe hare a word about Sir Astley. We 
rather hesitate as to the propriety of this arrangement; but there 
can be no doubt that the collateral details so introduced arc 
wholjv devoid of interest, Mr. Bransby Cooper might have 
waiira for some fitter opportunity to do justice to the character 
own mother, of whom fiis uncle could have seen but little ; 
and his transcriptions of the epitaphs of sundry infant Cmopers 
would have been inex;cusable had they belonged to the blood of 
Cowper. 

At^asti after fifty pages, we reac^ the birth of the hero— 
August 23rd, 1768, and his baptism '.tm tsfae 9th day of the suc¬ 
ceeding month. as appears from the registers ’—with the 

£th^dean addition, that ^ Mrs. Cooper, ffrnile pregnant with bina, 
i^pffiencedl uimre suffering than with any of her previous childre#, 

than she ^lid with any of those born after him.’ Tantrv molis 
erat* Then come copious particulars of the infancy and boyhood 
of the future Sergeant-surgeon. Our readers may perhajjs bo 
satisfied to know that be was a handsome, good-humoured, 
spirited lad, distinguished for the skill and courage with which 
he rode, first the cow, then the |K)ny, and in due season one of 
the four black-tailed horses. His village celebrity, however, re¬ 
sulted chiefly from his audacity in climbing trees for birds’-ncsls, 
and capering along bridge-parapets or the n>of of the barn, for 
mere sport. Many a page is given to miraculous leaps and 
tumbles, hairbreadth escapes, maternal alarms, and fatherly re¬ 
bukes. These tricks and scrape| w^ere, as may be guessed, the 
salient features of a period of idleiliess—and he found favour wiili 
no teacher except a poor djincing Frenchman, who included the 
vicarage in his weekly peripatetics. All this is told with painful 
minuteness and solemnity. If Sir Astley had risen to eminence 
in any department of letters, such details might have had tlieir 
curiosity. Was it worth while to exhibit with elaborate circum- 
sUmtiality that a man who scarcely read anything had no tinn for 
books when a boy ? 

Let us, however, give one specimen of his pranks;— 

* A very laughable occurrence took place betwixt Master Astley and a 

Mr.-, who had an imbecile Avife, and was, consequently, obliged to 

manage bis domestic affairs himself. It came to the ears of Master 
Astley that this genlteman was much inclined to take unbecoming 
liberties with his maid-servants, and, resolving to ascehaiti the tnitli of 
fliit report, on hearing that Mr.-had a vacancy in hft establish¬ 
ment a ihaid-servant. Master Astley rcsohition of disguising 

himself one, and applying for the sitUatiM). For this purpose he 

borrowed 
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borrowed a dress of one of the servants m the Doctor^s house, and, ac¬ 
coutred in her habiliments, proceeded, in the dusk of tlie evening, to 

Mr. -’s house. Arrived, he was introduced to Mr,-, who, 

pleased with the appearance of the supposed maid-servant, engaged her 
for the vacant situation, and, indeed, was apparently so pleased with Aer, 
that he accompanied her part of the way home, holding a conversation 
till thfey arrived at a stile where they were to part. Previously to this 

taking place, however, Mr.-endeavoured to impress a kiss ^the 

lips of his companion, when Master Astley suddenly discovered h^self, 

and said, “Now, Mr. -, I have often heard you w'ere fond of the 

maids, but I am Astley Cooper;” and then, bidding him good night, 
said, “I shall say nothing about it to the Doctor.” vol. i. p. 53. 

Strong attachments of ^very sort come usually by slow growth 
from obscure and unstfcsfiected beginnings; but it is never so with 
the love c)f a modern TOftiance, and very seldom with the profes¬ 
sional devotion of a modern biography. Mr. Bransby Goofier, 
accordingly, must trace his uncle’s choice of the' surgical calling 
to some one definite incident of his early days; and we are in¬ 
formed that he happened to call at his foster-mother's cottage one 
fine evening, anno aetatis thirteen, just after her son, the playfellow 
of his childhood, had met with a bad accident in the reaping-field: 
the femoral'artery had been cut—the poor people knew not how 
to arrest the ha'morrhnge—life was ebbing fast away: young 
Astley Cooper took a silk handkerchief from his neck, and bound 
it so adroitly round the limb, that the flow of blood was stopped 
until a medical man reached the spot. To the praise which this 
j>rescnre of mind ami cleverness of hand brought him, and still 
more to the pleasure he felt in saving his humble friend and com¬ 
panion, we owe, of course, thg selection of Sir Astley’s walk in 
the business of life. That the biographer considers as indu¬ 
bitable—his only doubts are, first, whether his uncle could ever 
at that time liave heard of a tourniquet; and secondly, whether, 
supposing him to ha^e heard the instrument described, we ought 
to ailinire the less on that account his readiness in devising and 
applying a substitute. But Mr. Bransby forgets two circum¬ 
stances, b(4h of them recorded by himself—to wit, that the old 
surgeon of Norwich, having retired from practice, whs an in¬ 
mate in the vicar’s house during the later years of his life; and, 
secondly, that the old surgeon’s son. William Cooper, by far the 
most prosperous and remarkable person in that generation of the 
fati/iijyj vvas an eminent London surgeon, lecturer in Guy’s Hos¬ 
pital, and an annual visitor at Dr. Cooppr’s parsonage (vol. i. 
p. 89). With such connections, but especially as domesticated 
under the roof with a retired practitioner, how could Astley 
have farted to have hi^*boVish curiosity excited on the subject of 
suirgery ? How unlike all other grandfather$ must his have been. 
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if he had never heard at least of a tourniquet. But is it likely 
that the old gentleman had so entirely dropped his trade as not to 
retain about him its commonest implements in case of domestic 
acridents? We should he surprised, if the truth could be ex- 
piscated, to find that a tourniquet had not been among young 
Astley’s plaj’thihgs. For the rest, we have It in a subsequent 
page from Sir Astley himself, that at Norwich, two or three 
yem^ater, h^ chanced to visit the hospital, and ^ saw Mr. Donnee 
operate (for the stone) in a masterly manner; and it was tliis/ 
he says, ^ which inspired me with a strong impression of the 
utility of surgery, and led me to embark in it as my profession.’ 
(vol. ii. p. 421.) So much for Mr. Brjpsby Cooper’s story of the 
foster-brother s ligature— 

* one of those unaccotiniable occurrences Saiwhich an individual, by a 
action, seems to display an intuitive knowledge of a principle 
^hich it hoa taken others, in the progress of science, years to arrive atf* 
imdf in this instance, seems to justify tlie application to the surgeon of 
the observation usually applied only to the poet— Nascitur^ non ft'— 
vol. i. p. 54. 

Nor is the last incident in Astley’s Norfolk history a whit less 
^ extraordinary. It appears that in his seventeenth year he con¬ 
ceived a tender admiration for a neighbouring clergyman’s pretty 
daughter of the same age; and so violent was the passion, that he 
borrowed, on a false pretence, one of the lung-taUed horses, and 
actually rotle twenty-four miles to see his nymph and back again 
the same summer evening. Portentous exertion! But the bio¬ 
grapher proceeds:— 

* What it was that prevented this m>idmtly mutual attachment from 
leading to their future union, their ages and position in life being so 
similar, I never heard; their youth, and the fact of their being at so 
early a period separated from each otlier, w^ere probably the only circum¬ 
stances which presented an obstacle to their apparently mutual wishes/ 
—vol. i. p. 83. 

Cruel Mr. B. Cooper aifords us no hint as to the subsequent 
fate of the heroine: it is so unusual a thing for a boy and girl to 
be enchanted with each other at sixteen, and yet not found at six- 
and-tWenty in the relation of man ami wife, that we have reason 
to complain of this silence; but he is too goo^l a biograpHer not 
to make amends by communicativeness on topics apparently less 
in his way:— ^ 

‘ During my late visit to Norfolk, I went to this parsonage, and there 
iaw the very rocm^ the only one which has not und^gone all<^rations 
since that period^ m which Miss Wordsworth and her father sitting 
when yt^uog Astley made his appearance long ride,, Jt was 

then used aa the dining-room, and, small as^fti^ the present incum^t, 

a relive 
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a relative of the late Mr, Wordsivorihy informed me, that persons of the 
highest rank in the county^ (U that time^ frequently met there and par* 
took of his relation's hospitality; for Mr, ffordsworth was distin¬ 
guished for his powers of conversation^ and held a high reputation for 
profound classical attaitme7its, as well as solid worth of character/ 

But enough of this nonsense. In 1784 the London surgeon 
paid the usual visit at the parsonage. The biographer now thinks 
fit to tell us that this Mr. William Cooper was notonly a slfiflful 
practitioner, but u man of lively conversational talents—that he 
was pleased with Aslley, and assured the desponding Vicar that 
many a lucrative career had begun with horror of book-learning-— 
that Astley was captivatedjwith his descriptions of Life in London 
—and, finally, that a very natural proposal on the part of the 
uncle, that the nephew ^sflould be articled to himself and accom¬ 
pany him to town, >vas unanimously approved of by the family 
party. Tlie youth travelled to London accordingly—but the bio¬ 
grapher is of opinion that, after all, he had been more smitten 
with the probable freedom and gaiety of a metropolitan existence 
uiuler the roof of an agreeable bachelor uncle, than with the 
charms and attractions of anatomical science. ’ On the other 
hand, it seems that the uncle, though very willing to amuse and 
be amused in the intervals of business, Lad a profound respect 
for Number one and the main chance, and not the slightest idea 
of allowing his own interests or avocations to be interfered with 
by the domestic accommodation of a young gentleman of pleasure 
al5()ut town. VVe gather that during several months there was a 
pretty constant succession of squabbling in the establishment; 
but the connection received its foup de grace from the occurrence 
thus related:— 

‘ One tlav he had obtained the uniform of an oflBcer, and in this dis- 
guise was walking about town, when, on going along Bond Street, he 
suddenly observed his uncle advancing towards him. Not having 
time to avoid meeting, he, with the utmost presence of mind, deter¬ 
mined to brave out the affair, should his uncle recognise him. Mr, 
Coo]>er, divided between the familiar countenance and strange dress, for 
a few moments could not decide in his mind whetlier it was bis nephew 
or not; but, soon convinced that it was he, and this one of his pranks, 
he went up to him, and, in an authoritative tone, commenced a some¬ 
what angry address about his idleness and waste of time. Astley, 
regarding him with feigned astonishment, and changing his voice, replied, 
thht he must be making some mistake, for he did not understand to whom 
or what he was alluding. “ Why,^* said Mr. Cooper, ” you don’t mean 
to say that you are not my nephew Astley Cooper? ” ” Really, sir, I 

have not the pleasure of knowing any such person. My name is-r 

of the - - th,” rcplied'tlMS'young scapegrace, naming, with unfiinching 

boldness, the regiment Of which he wore the uniform. Mr. William 

Cooper 
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Cooper apologized, although still unable to feel assured he was not being 
duped, and bowing, passed on/—vol. i. pp. 104, 405. 

Very speedily after the detection of this masquerade, the articles 
were transferred from Mr. William Cooper to Mr. Cline—and 
Aslley, on becoming an inmate in that great surgeon's house, 
appears to have in good earnest resolved on no longer trifling with 
his jwsitlon. He soon acquired favour with Mr. Cline by the 
whli^h he took to the practice of dissection; and his 
• genius for mlventures displayed itself in the acquisition of subjects 
for experiment, EirempU ffratid —thus writes a fellow-pupil* 

* I recollect one day 'walking out with him, when a dog followed us 
and accompanied us home, little foreseeing the fate that awaited him. 
He w’as confined for a few days, till we had ascertained thftt no owner 
would come to claim him, and then broU^t up to be the subject of 
va^ous Operations. The first of these was trie tying one of the femoral 
Iperics. When poor Chance, for so we appropriately named the dog, 
^aa sufficiently recovered from this, one of the humeral arteries was sub¬ 
jected to a similar process. After the lapse of a few weeks, the ill-fated 
animal was killed, the vessels injected, and preparations were made from 
each of the limbs.J—vol, i. p. 142. 

Mr. Bransby Cooper follows up his anecdotes of this class and 
date by a philosophical disquisition on the use and advantage of 
dissecting living animals: the chief argument being that 

* the surgeon^s hand becomes tutored to act with steadiness, while he 
i$ under the natural abhorrence of giving pain to the subject of experi¬ 
ment, and he himself is thus schooled for the severer ordeal of operating 
on the human frame.’—vol. i. p. 144. 

He goes on to quote his ‘friend Dr. Blundell,' who ‘has elo¬ 
quently discussed this question — 

‘ Men (says he) are constantly forming the moat erroneous estimates 
of the comparative importance of objects iti this world. Of what im¬ 
portance is it now to mankind whether Antony or Augustus filled the 
imperial chair? And what will it matter, a few centuries licncc, 
whether England or France swept the ocean with her fleets? But 
mankind will always be equally interested in the great truths deducil)le 
from science, and in the inferences derived from physiological experi¬ 
ments/—vol. i. p. 145. 

Now we do not feel it to be necessary to enter into the eloquent 
Blundell's discussion, for it has nothing to do with the question 
which alone Mr. B. CooppFsclumsy narrarive suggests. That ques¬ 
tion is not whether the dissection of Imrig animals may or may hot 
be justifiable under any given circumstances, but whether it is 
justifiable in the case of apprentices of sevoiiteen, who have not 
yet acquired any knowledge worth mentibning from the disscc.^on 
of dead subjects, either animal or human. And we believe 

Mr. 
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Mr. B. Cooper may rest assured that this question will re¬ 
ceive but one answer beyond the precincts of Guy’s, fn young 
Astley Cooper's case it is very evident that ' the natural abhor¬ 
rence of giving pain’ was a slender influence. However, he, 
ere long,' under Cline’s tuition, became an expert carver, and 
made rapid progress in all the knowledge requisite for his pro¬ 
fession. Tlie biographer adds with regret that the society of the 
master’s house was less beneficial than his anatomical instruction. 
In later days. Sir Astley himself thus sketched the character of 
Cline :~ 

‘ Mr. Cline was a man of excellent judgment, of great caution, of ac¬ 
curate knowledge; particularly taciturn abroad, yet open, friendly, and 
very conversationable at home. In politics a democrat, living in friend¬ 
ship with Horne Tooke. In morals thoroughly honest; in religion a 
Deist. A good husband, sop, and father. As a friend sincere, but not 
active; as an enemy most inveterate.’—vol. i. p. 98. 

«, A most amiable picture of a highly useful friend and ben|g 
factor !—But let that pass. The Rev. Dr. Cooper and his worthy 
wife learned presently, to their great grief and dismay, that^ their 
son had embraced the politics of Ins master and his friends, riiel- 
wall, IToriie T’ooke, and Co. Our author admits that he took up 
the religious opinions or no-opinions of the set with equal docility; 
but there is no evidence that the good folks in Norfolk were ever 
at all enlightened on that score. 

We now begin to be favoured with those ‘ sketches of distin- 
guishcil contemporaries’ which eventually are found to occupy a 
full half of these ‘ Memoirs of Sir Astley Cooper.’ Some are 
from the note-books of Sir Astley—others from various corre¬ 
spondents of his biographer—the greater part by Mr. B. Cooper 
himself. I'hc earliest subjects for this species of dissection are 
fellow-pupils at Mr. Cline’s — and most elegant youths, to be 
sure, most of them had been. For instance 

‘ Clarke was a singular character: he was an admirable scholar; but 
a very idle fellosv, and never studied his profession. His father died 
during his pupilage, and left him a thousand pounds, and he bought a 
commission m the Rovah. He drank hard. When in the West Indies 
he fell in love with the Colonel's daughter; and, to ingratiate himself 
with her, he became the soberest man m the regiment, and the Colonel 
used to point him out as a pattern of excellence: so he succeeded iu 
marrying Miss Duncan, and in imposing himself upon her father as a 
man of fortune. He brought his wife to Dublin, and was drunk nearly 
the whole of the passage, dec. &c.’—[died ift a ditch], 

< S-also lived at Mr. Cline’s. He was desperately in love 

with Miss C--, who refused him, and he went into Essex disconsolate; 

there meeting with a Mrs. B-, a widow, he offered to her, a fort¬ 

night after her husband’s death, but she sjid she had been engaged three 

weeks. 
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weeks. However} she jilted the man she had promised, and married 
S——’—[ditto].—vol. i. pp. 146, 149. 

It had been stipulated in the articles of apprenticeship that 
Cooper should be at liberty to spend one winter at Edinburgh— 
and he chose to do in 1787—being then nineteen years of age, 
afld already well .^vanced in anatomy and practical surgery. He 
had good introductions, and, besides attending diligently on Hr. 
Ctillen’s medical course, Fyfe’s anatomical lectures, and Black’s 
chejnistry, found lime to l>e a rather active member of the ^ Specu¬ 
lative Societ;^,* a debating club then and afterwards of consider¬ 
able celebrity and influence, w'hich was recruited from students of 
all classes, and was also indeed the favourite arena of as yet brief¬ 
less barristers. Each evening opened with an essay. The only 
recorded one of Astley Cooper's was meant to demonstrate the 
non-existence of matter —probably a Clinical theory. The con¬ 
nections thus formed must have been highly useful—his notes 
^^^te some on which any man might have been proud to look 

‘ Dugald Stewart was beyond my power of appreciation,— meta¬ 
physics were foreign to my mind, wliich was never captivated by 
speculation;—but Br, Black’s lectures were clear, and I knew enougli 
of the subjects he treated upon to understand them. Never shall I forget 
the veneration with which 1 viewed Cullen : he was then an old man; 
physic may have much improved since his time, but, if Hipjwcrates was 
its father, Cullen was its favoured son,* 

* Fyfe I attended, and learned much from him. lie was a horrid 
lecturer, but an industrious, worthy man, and good practical anatomist. 
His lecture' was, “I say—eh, eh, eh, gentlemen; eh, eh, eh, gen¬ 
tlemen—I say,” &c.; whilst the tallow from a naked cimdle he lickl in 
his hand ran over the back of it and over Uis clothes; but his drawings 
and depictions were well made and very useful.’ 

* Adam Smith was good-natured, simple-minded, unaffected, and fond 
of young people. Lord Meadowbank was a sharp man, something like 
Wollaston. Charles Hope was a man of reading, a gentleman, and 

dignified, and very eloquent.*—vol. i. p. ITl. 

/ 

Of Dr. Gregory we have some good anecdotes in this chapter -- 
the best from the biographer s own recollection—for he, too, in 
after-days was an Edinburgh student. 

* It was the custom for each professor to receive at his own house the 
fees from the new pupils. One day Dr. Gregory, thus engaged, had 
used all his blank tickets, an4 wti^ obliged logo into au^adjmnmgapart¬ 
ment' to, procure anothera student whom ha left sitting iii his ean- 
sulting-roum. The accumolaled money was lying on the table, and 
from this sum, as lie was re-entering the room, he saw the young man 
sweep a portion, and deposit it in his pocket. Dr. Gregory took bis seat 

the table, and, as if nothipg bad occurred, filled up the ticket, and 

gave 
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gave it to the delinquent. He then accompanied him to the door, and 
when at the threshold, with much emotion, said to him, “ I saw what 
vou did just now ; keep the money, I know what must be your distress; 
out for God’s sake never do it again, it can never succeed.” The pupil 
in vain offered him back the money; and the Doctor had the satisfaction 
of knowing that this moral lesson produced the desired impression on 
his mind.’—vol. i. p. 162. 

The session over. Cooper made a solitary tour into the High¬ 
lands on liorseback, and then resumed his quarters at Mr. Cline’s, 
and the regular ctmrsc of his attendance at the best schools in the 
metropolis. He is said to have attracted much notice at Edin¬ 
burgh by Ills superiority to the other surgical students of similar 
standing—especially by the skilfulnesS already of his diagnosis— 
the fruit of watchful observance of Cline’s precepts and practice. 
He now attended John Hunter, and that eagerly, and with vast 
profit. 

In 1789 he was apjKunted demonstrator at St. Thomas’s 
pital; and his time seems to have been fully occupied in the 
duties of this office, and study of his profession, until 1791, when 
Mr. Cline paid him the high compliment of procuring his nomi¬ 
nation as joint lecturer with himself in surgery and anatomy. 
From this date the career wjis one of rapid and uninterrupted 
advancement. Tt was by and by found adnsable tt) give him a 
distinct course of lectures on surgery; and by degrees, though he 
was not as yet anxious for private practice, a share of that also 
came to his hand. 

His elevation at the hospital seems to have given satisfaction to 
evervhody but the eloquent Dr. Blundell’s uncle, Haighton—the 
‘ imuciless doctor ’ of the ' Pursuits of Literature.’ * This gen¬ 
tleman, ho\v(iver, was soon appeased by his own promotion to 
another chair, and the social intercourse of the rivals resumed its 
usual channel. One of our biographer’s correspondents furnishes 
him with a jileasing after-dinner anecdote of the period. Astley 
Cooper asserted, inter pocula, the impossibility of any animal’s 
surviving a certain operation. Haighton took the opposite side— 
the dispute waxed warm. It was terminated against Cooper by 
1 faighton’s sending for a pet spaniel of his own, 

* Ho asked Astley to notice his bulk, his healthy aspect, and his good 
keeping, and, this done, put a p€fiod to his existence in a moment. He 
then at .ppce demqn.trated the r^ults of a moat careful and rigid operi|,{;> 
tion to wluch the unfortunate animal had been subjected some three or 
four years preceding this deaoueTnent, If ever he had a favourite in ani- 

* See in Dialogue FourlU— 

* I spurn unfeeling Science—cruel talcs 
Of virgin rabbits and of headless snails/ &c.; 
with the long note about $palau2aul and other amateur-butchers. 
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raal life, this poor dog was one : his Tendo ArMUis had been c-ut asunder; 
his Femoral aTiery had been left to nature's curative process, having 
been subjected to operation; and his nerve (a nerve connected 

with the power of voice) had been divided,—I rather think, to prevent 
his making known subsequent sufferings; and it maybe truly said 
the faithful animal 'liad fairly won his honours. But to confute a rival 
ill a question of science and physiology, my much-valued old friend and 
master made not the slightest scruple to sacrifice the only animal I ever 
knew him to be in the least degree attached to. With all his foibles, 
and they were all of a bltlc and irijlimj nature^ Dr. Haighton was a 
most superior man in his perfect knowledge of the machinery of the 
human structure.’—vol. i. pp. 201,^202. 

This hellish story immediately precedes the tender one of 
Astley Cooper’s courtship. Miss Anne Cock (we believe a hand¬ 
some and clever lady) was the daughter of an intimate friend of 
Cline's, a rich retired merchant, inhabiting a villa at Tottenham. 
Thither Cline often went on Sunday—his favourite pupil occa- 
sieitially accompanied him. The care of Mr, Cock, during a fit 
of gout, was principally devolved on the young surgeon—and it is 
not difficult to understand the consequences. Towards the end 
of 1791 the w^ldingMlay was fixed, when Mr. Cock was taken 
ill—so ill, that liis intended son-in-law had to announce tire total 
absence of hope. The old man received the intelligence with 
calmness, called for his cash-book, summed up the current page, 
‘ to save his executor trouble,’ and expired in the arms of Ci)opei‘ 
and Miss Anne. He died the very day that had been settled for 
the marriage, November the 21st. Mr. Bransby must give th<^ 
rest of the romance. 

* A short time subsequent to this bereavement the frientls of the young 
people considered it advantageous that thrir marriage should be no 
longer deferred. In December a christening was to take place from the 
house of Mr. Cline, and he thought that this would afford an excellent 
opportunity for his young friends to be united, without attracting much 
observation, as tliey might join with the christening party on its way to 
church. The marriage was solemnized, and they afterwards retired, as 
if they had been merely witnesses of the christening. On the evening 
of the same day Mr. Cooper delivered his surgical lecture with all the 
ease of manner which characterized him on ordinaiy occabions; and 
.the pupils dispersed w’hhout a suspicion of the occurrence. After lec¬ 
ture went to the house in JefferieS Square, wducb Mr. Cock, pro¬ 
mising to himself the happiness of seeing nis daughter surrounded with 
every comfort, had but li%hort time before his decease purchased and 
furnished for them.’—vol. i. p. 208. 

Under these circumstances the wedding trip was put off till 
June, 1792; and then the happy couple, neither of whom had 
ever before beeri on the Continent, proceeded to Paris, They 

remained 
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remained there during^ three terrible months—Mr. Cooper wit¬ 
nessed the 10th of Auo:ust and the 2nd of September, and many of 
the horrors that intervened and ensued; but thoujrh, in the few 
extracts which his nephew prodm;es from his journal, he expresses 
some disgust with the atrocities brought und'^f his eye, they were 
not able to divert him from the two. great objects of the nuptial 
excursion—namely, to gratify his curiosity by attendance at the 
debates of the National Assembly, &c.. and to improve his pro¬ 
fessional knowledge by comparing the Parisian practice of surgery 
with our own, ft must indeed have been a very favourable season 
for anatomical researches in the ctfte of a student of his temper. 
No scar(;ity of subjects certainly. He seejns to have gone to the 
hospitals daily, being decorated with a democratic bailge, which 
ensured his personal safety in the streets, and politely welcomed 
in the interior by some of the leading surgeons, of whom the 
Journal has one or two entertaining anecdotes: c. </.— 

•ft 

‘ I once saw Desault dissect out a diseased absorbent gland frhm the 
neck of a boy, and, having succeeded In its removal, be began to extir- 
])iite another j but his assistant suddenly looked up in the face of M. 
Desault, and said, Monsieur, le garden est mort.” The boy was 
removt'd from the operating-table, but the cadavre was brought in tlie 
next day in order to show us that no great vessel had been wounded.’ 

He could have learnt no lessons either of huinanitj' or of 
modesty in this school-though he may have treasured up some 
flourishes of dexterity and graces of the scali)el. 

Nor did his Parisian experience at all disturb Mr. Cooper in 
liis adhesion to the views which he luul imbibed from Mr. Cline 
and the talented but misguided men with w^hom he had associated’ 
(p. 218) : on the eontrarv, immediately after his return he is found 
in regular attendance at Thelwall’s ‘ Classical Lectures.’* And 
Mr. Travers bears testimony that he Mvent a step beyond 
Wliiggism, being an active steward at the festival of the Revolu¬ 
tion Society of London, in 1793/ 

Our readers have this time discovered that Mr. Bransby 
Cooper’s present work is by no means intended in the main for 
readers of his uncle’s and his own profession. The IntroducUon, 
in fact, announces a se^mrate w^ork, devoted exclusively lo the his¬ 
tory of Sir Astley’s researches in anatomy and surgery—the only 
sciences to which he ever applied himself with any zeal—and 
the development of his skill as an opcrattjr. What we now have is 
avowedly that part of his history which must, in the biographer’s 
opinion, be acceptable to all who feel a curiosity about eminent 
men of their own day, in whatever department they may have 

^ See ^Pursuit* of Literature ’ (notes 34 and 210)—on the impudent wickedness 
of these * Lent Fjcctnres' and ThelwalVe * School of Reason/ 

VOL. Lxxi. NO. cxLii. 2 o attained 
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attained their eminence. We need not therefore offer many apo» 
logies for passing very rapidly, over the strictly professional topics 
which do find here and there a place in the pages now before us. 
There is, for example, at the stage we have now reached, a neat 
enough disquisition, by Mr. B. Cooper, on the doctrines of John 
Hunter, and the manner in which the bold adoption and clever 
exposition of these by Astley Cooper contributed to fix public 
atte^ition on him, and, in fact, coupled with bis constant and most 
skilful use of the cases which his pu])ils might thems<ilves trace 
in the hospital at the moment, made his fortune as a lecturer. 
There can be no dis]>ute that he very soon took rank with the 
most instructive surgical teachers the world has ever seen. His 
first appointment to the professorship at Surgeons’ College oc¬ 
curred in this year, 1793; and he filled the chaj.r with such 
^plause that he was re-elected to it by the Royal College, year 
after year, as long as he could place his services at their disposal. 
Though still far from pushing for private practice, the name he 
had acquired of course told powerfully in that direction ; and be¬ 
fore the close of the century he had reached, both as lecturer and 
as practitioner, an eminence with which any man of his standing 
might well be contented. 

The secret was industry. We see how he felt this from 
what he writes about one who added industry to genius :— 

* ‘*Mr. Hunter was, as Lavater said, a man who thought for himself; 
but he'was more: he was the m^iindustrious man that ever lived. 
He worked firom six in the morning till twelve o’clock at night, and 
sometimes later. He would stand over the most minute object for three 
or four hours before breakfast, dissecting and exploring it. His vast 
museum is a proof of what industry can accomplish, for it contains 
matter for seven years’investigation. He worked,at each thing for 
himself, although he might have heard about it by bis brotlier’s lectures, 
or by men who read for him. I went with him to the dissection of a 
uhale, and he examined every part for himself, caring nothing about 
dirt or trouble, and taking out parts of the animal for minute subse¬ 
quent examination.** *—vol. i, pp. 288, 289. 

The following statement from Sir Astley’s fee-book is curi¬ 
ous :— 


“My receipt,** says he, “ for the 6rst year was 5i. 5s .; the second, 
2&; the third, 64/.; the fourth, 96/.; the fifth, 100/.; the sixth, 200/.; 
the seventh, 400/,; the eighth, 610/.; the ninth, 1100/.'* He himself 
appends a remark, which sufficiently shows his feeling on this subject: 
—^“Although I was a lecturer all the time on anatomy and surgery.** * 

Bleased with vigorous health, buoyant spirits, an affectionate 
wife, extending reputation, and yearly increasing profits—he had, 
however, his share of losses and griefs even during this bright 
early period. Above all, the only chiW Mrs. Cooper ever gave 

birth 
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birth to was soon taken from them; and this affliction seems to 
have left a deep trace behind it. Anotlier sensible distress was 
the expulsirm of his friend The! wall from a certain Physical 
Society, the majority of whose members did;not approve of the 
philosophers pertinacity in urging on their attention his grand 
doctrine of Materialistn. Thirdly, his practice was interrupted 
for part of 1798, in consequence of a severe fall he had when 
riding one of the carriage-horses* in the city. The head was 
much damc%ed, and life for some time despaired of:— 

* Mr. Cooper was, one morning after the accident, when in the full 
belief that he was about to die, lamenting to Mr. Cline the event, not so 
much on his own account, os because it arrested a train of professional 
inquiry in which he was then engaged, and which he thought would 
prove of the highest pu^li^ benefit. ‘‘Make yourself quite easy, my 
friend,” replied Mr. Cline; “ the result of your disorder, whether &taJ 
or otherwise, will not be thought of the least consequence hy mankind/* 
The eager aspiring ambition of the young patient, and the calm philoso- 
j)hic coolness of his preceptor, form a curious contrast; but at the same 
lime the anecdote exhibits feelings highly characteristic of each of the 
two parties.* 

It is a pity that Mr. Bransby Cooper cannot write with a little 
more precision. Tlic man uses w^ords so absurdly can hardly 
bo supposed to see things clearly. For ‘ but at the same time/ in 
this last sentence, lege " in other words.’ The story deserved 
better treatment. Old Cline understot>d the world. ^ 

The next great step, the apiwintinent jrs surgeon to Guy’s 
Hospital, in 1800, was not unopposed, Astley Cooper's French 
politics were extremely offensive to many of the electors; but 
the difficulty was got over by his giving a distinct pledge to the 
treasurer that he had 'determined to relinquish the companion¬ 
ship and intimacy of his late democratical friends, and abandon 
for the future all participation in the strife of politics and party.’ 

‘ His maxim became, and this he never failed to inculcate in the younger 
portion of his acquaintance, “That, as the duties of a stirgeon extend 
alike to men of all parties and views, it must be most unwise for him to 
attach himself to any one particular set, and thus render adverse to him 
all maintaining contrary opinions.***—vol. i, p. 29ti. 

All this is well; but we find nothing to justify the biographer in 
going op to speak of ^ this important change in his political feel* 
htgs^ as one that must have given‘joy/M o his loyal'bcarieq pa¬ 
rents in Norfolk. They might well approve the prudence,of his 
change in conduct. He was elected without further demur y and 
Dr. Roots says strongly, but truly,— 

‘From the period of Astley’s appointment to Guy*a until the mo¬ 
ment of Iiis latest breath, everything and all to the suffering 

ana afflicted: his name was u host, but his presence brought confidence 

2 o 2 and 
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and comfort; and I have often observed that, on an operating day, 
should anything occur of an untoward qharacter in the theatre, the raor 
ment Astley Cooper entered, and the instrument was in his hand, every 
difficulty was overcome, and safety generally ensued.* 

This is, we repeat, most true. It was the result of his retain¬ 
ing the most perfect possession of himself in the theatre. He 
was, indeed, a great actor in more senses than one. .His admi¬ 
rable manual dexterity was not more obvious than^he love of 
display that ho broughf to the most critical of inasions. His 
nephew, we see, jwoduces two extracts from his note-book, in 
which he says that for certain classes of operation he had ‘ too 
much feeling.* (vol. ii. pp. 474-5.) But we believe no really 
great artist ever quite satisfied himselfr ; A satirical Sawbones 
thus sung many years ago :— 

‘ Nor Diury Lane nor Common Garden 
Are to my fancy worth a farden; 

1 hold them both small beer ; 

Give me the wonderful exploits, 

Asd jolly jokes, betw'een the sleights, 

“Of Astiefs Amphiiheaire.^ 

About this time Cline removed to the west end of the town, and 
Cooper succeeded him in bis spacious premises in St, Mary Axe. 
He of course succeeded also to a great share of Cline’s city practice 
—and that was in those days most lucrative. As yet the great mer- 
chantsof London had not, generally speaking, abandoned the old cus¬ 
tom of having their town residences in connection with their places 
of business. They had comfortable, sometimes magnificent, villas 
within a few miles ; but the stately mansions, with their quiet in¬ 
terior quadrangles and little patches of garden, approached 
through massive folding-doors from some narrow street or lane 
in the heart of the traffic of this our Babylon—mansions which 
had originally, in many cases, been erected s&id tenanted by the 
nobility of the seventeenth century—these were still kept up in 
splendour, and blazed witii hospitable light all through the winter. 
They are now, with hardly an exception, warehouses—their mas¬ 
ters flown to the precincts of the Regent’s Park, or Pimlico, 
of Dr. Chambers's favourite locality, the splendid new city 
springing up on the estate of the see of London, towards Bays- 
water. In 1800 St, Mary Axe w’as about as different from what 
it is in 1843, as the Strand of 1800 was from the Strand of Bur¬ 
leigh or Buckingham. Mr. Cooper was in the centre of a most 
intelligent and opulent society; and he lived to r^ret the days 
when his dealings were chiefly with oqr merchant princes. They 
seldom, it seems> hhd much loose Cm about their persons; and 

‘ You 
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* You know,' said Sir Astley, ' when a man writes a cheque, he 
can hardly make it for less than five g^uineas.' By and by he 
became accustomcjl to munificent fees. One ancient merchant, 
Mr. Hyatt, when pronounced all right .again, tossed his nightcap 
to the surgeon, who, bowing politely, put it in his })ocket, and 
on entering his chariot found pinned inside a bank-note for 1000/^. 
^Ye doubt if any duke ever had heart for the like of this. It beats 
even the *big bag of gold’ which Cromvvell’s pious son-in-law, 
Ireton, when in a scrape, offered U> old Harney.* Others regularly 
paid him liberal annuities—a Mr. Coles, of Mincing Lane, for a 
long course of time gave him 600?. every Christmas. 

He was now in higli practice, and of course thrown constantly 
into familiar contact with the most eminent physicians of the 
time. His notes supply some shrewd sketches and some lively 
anecdotes :— 

‘ I recollect many of the phyeiciaus of my early time; and they were 
all empirics. With Dr. Curry there was only one organ diseased, the 
liver ; and only one medicine to be prescribed, calomel. He could not be 
corrected; for if one of his patients died, and was examined, and Dr. 
Curry was told that there was no disease ot the Uvei% he replied that 
he had cured it.f Dr Fordyce was a coarse man, a bad lecturer, got 
drunk every evening, and, Mr. Oline said, wms not ovcr-careful about 
truth. He himself said he was the only Scotchman he ever knew that 
had entirely lost his native dialect; and this he would assert in the 
broadest Scotch it could be spoken in.* 

‘ Dr. Fordjxe,* adds the biographer, ‘was one evening, at a late 
hour, called to see a lady of title who was supposed to have been taken 
suddenly ill. Arrived in the apartment of his patient, he seated himself 
by her side, and, having listened to the recital of a train of symptoms 
which appeared rather anomalous, next proceeded to examine the state 
of her pulse. He tried to reckon the number of its strokes, but in vain; 
the more he endeavoured to eff ect his object, the more his brain whirled, 
and the less self-control could he exert. Conscious of the cause of his 
difficulty, in a mometfl of irritation he inadvertently muttered out an 

exclamation, * Drunk, by-! ’ The lady heard the remark, but 

remained silent; and, having prescribed a mild remedy, one which he 

We believe the handsomefit fee on record ia that which Dr. Dims<lale of Hertr 
ford received from the Empress Catharine fur iuoeulaliiig her children. He bad 
12,000/., it is said; besides a snuff-box and the rank of a Russian Rarou. 

f Mr. B, Cooper addy, * With respect to himself, Dr. Qurry always believed he was 
labouring under a disease of the liver, and one of a peculiar nature; for he thought 
that there was a worm in the gall-bladder. The supposed attempts which this worm 
every now and then made to effect its escape through tlie duct created considerable 
irritation, and constituted one of tlie Doctor's hepatic attacks. Ff>t these he immediately 
flew to hie favourite remedy, calomel. The reason which be gave for always failing in 
getting rid of the worm was amusing; for he said “ That directly the creature felt die 
influence of the mercury ic ran bock its ^Ibbladder.'' I remember, when I 

was apunil attjuy's, that a report pti^iled Dr.Cuiyy sprinkled calomel on the 
meat in msandwiehes which he ate fdir luncliwn.’—vol. i. p.310. 

- invariably 
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invariably used on such occasions^ the Doctor shortly afterwards took his 
departure. Early the next morning he was roused by a somewhat im¬ 
perative message from his patient of the previous evening, to attend her 
immediately; and he at once concluded that the object of this summops 
was either to inveigh against him for the state in which he had visited 
her on the former occasion, or perhaps foV^^teving administered too 
potent a medicine. Ill at ease from these reflections, he entered the 
lady's presence, fully prepared to listen to a severe reprtthand. The 
patient, however, began by thanking him for his immed^e attention, 
and then proceeded to say how much she had been struck by his dis¬ 
cernment on the^^revioua evening; confessed that she was occasionally 
addicted to th# error which he had detected; and conclu^pd by observ¬ 
ing that the object of her sending at so early an hour was to obtain a 
promise that he would hold inviolably secret the condition in wdiich he 
had found her. ‘You may depend upon nxci madam/ replied Dr. For- 
^ce, with a countenance which had not altered its exptession since the 
ebimnenccment of the patient’s story ; ‘ I shall be silent as the grave.’ 
Dr. Fordyce’s patient was a lady of fortune and influence, and proved of 
essential service to him, by introducing him into the circle of her ac¬ 
quaintance/ 

Sir —it is, no doubt/a passage rich in innuendo — 

‘ Matthew*Baillic was remarkable for his kindness to the whole pro¬ 
fession, butesi)ecially so to the junior members of it: he knew his frown 
could chill their aspiring hopes, or a contemptuous word crush and de¬ 
stroy them. They had no fear of his seeing their patients witJwut them, 
ns they knew no word of censure would escape his lips. Ht was not an 
assassin, who would proffer one hand in friendship and stab in the back 
with the other. His integrity was as remarkable as his consideration 
and kindness. The candour of Baillie was another striking feature in 
his character. It was his cultivation and knowledge of morbid anatomy, 
and numerous opportunities in practice, which gave to medicine the 
scientific character it now holds,’—p. 308. 

But we inu&t return to Aslley Cooper himself, as professor to 
the Royal Collegf?, and surgeon at Guy’s, his later days he 
used to say that he had instructed 8000 suifWons; and, in fact, 
not only in every rwner of England, but almost in every con¬ 
siderable town in the north of Europe, there is at this moment 
some flourishing pupil of his school. He was a kind as well as 
-careful master ; this is apparent from all the reports, without cx- 
#beptioa, with which his biographer has been favoured by those 
1^0 hM sat at bis feet, especially those who had be6n his dressers, 
asiSktants in the liospital, or, as the phrase is, had ‘'carried a box 
under Cooper.’ The most valuable of these reports comes from 
one of the most distiugubhed of them all, Mr, Travers; but it is 
far too long to be copied here. By a few seAtenccs, however, 
and esjl^ially fey one happy phrake, which we mark with italics, 
he sets the^ than before us to the 
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‘ Astley Cooper, when I first knew him, had decidedly the hand¬ 
somest, that is, the most intelligent and finely-formed countenance and 
person of any man I remember to have seen. He wore his hair 
powdered, with a queue, then the custom, and having dark hair, and 
always a fine healthy glow of colour in his cheeks, this fashion became 

him well.Hj^ was remarkably, upright, and moved with grace, 

vigour, and elasticity; nor was he altogether unconscious of the fine 
proportion^idf his frame, for he would not unfrc^uently throw his well- 
shaped leg Mon the table at lecture, when describing an injury or ope¬ 
ration of the lower limb, that he might more graphically demonstrate 

the subject of his discourse.He would look at particular or 

urgent cases before and after lecture;—and he generally went round, 
d loisiTy as a florist would visit his parterre^ with two or three elder 
students, on a Sunday morning,’ 

But the private part&re kt St. Mary Axe was his paradise, the 
constant object of his care^and scene of his delighting study. He 
had a set of rooms over a long range of stabling fitted up entirely 
for dissectitm. There he was to be found at peep of day; 
and if by chance he had an unoccupied hour in the even¬ 
ing, there it found the ardent luxuriating over some choice 

S])ecimen. We cannot liken it to a horlus siccus,''^" John Hunter, 
we have heard, when a young man from the country asked his 
advice about the study of anatomy, said, ^ The first thing is to 
conquer your nose/ This triumph no one ever achieved in 
higher perfection than Astley Cooper. Among otljer purveyors 
that he had in pay were several eminent fishmongers, who sent 
regularly to St. Mary Axe whatever article of any mark or 
dignity had been kept too long for the manipulations of the cook. 
With him all was fish that came to the net. An elephant die<l in 
the Tower. He begged the carcase, and it was safely delivered 
in his court-yard, but no effort could hoist the huge spoil into 
the rooms over the stable. Mr. Cooper had a tall h^rd erected 
in front of the house, as if repairs were going on, and day after 
day, with a cboseiftHind of pupil#, cut anil canned away—season, 
the height of summer—until every fragment of the putrid mass 
had been dealt with. The skeleton is now in the Royal College. 
But the p^or dogs paid for their confidence in mankind; they 
were the chief victims. A pupil states that he remembers aa 
iiuuiy as thirty dogs of various degrees, all tied up at one 
in an outhouse, waiting their turns to be experimei^ed 
and finally killed, and, if finely boned, articulated for the. 
scum. The biographer intimates that the supply depended 
principally on the professional dog-stealers; but ^ own ser¬ 
vants, it is confessed, were all dabblers in the trade. The 
coachman and footman had their eyes about them while he was 
paying a visit; and many * an unsuspicious pet was lured into 

the 
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the odoroos basket beneath the hamnierclnth. The peccant 
parts of the patients themselves were of course law^ful prize. 
Mr. Travers evidently smiles over his recollection of the trophies 
they used to carry home from a post mortem examination:—‘a 
curious but not ovet-fragrant pan of the old lady,’ and so on. 
Peradventure the business did not always rest here. W^hen at the 
height of his fame and fortune, Sir Astloy could B^fely tell a 
Committee of the House of Commons, ‘ No person <Jics in l#on- 
don, no matter of what rank or station, but I could hafejbis body 
in my dissecting-^om if I chose.’ ^ 

Upwards dPone hundred pages (being an eighth part of this 
work) are devoted by Mr. Bransby Cooper to one particular class 
of his uncle’s/distinguished contemporaries and who are these ? 
physicians, surgeons, or patients? ^ They have their space; but it 
IS more moderate. The favoured hen)cs arc the htJfly-snatchcrs, 
or, to adopt their own technical designation, the ‘resurgain hom- 
mos,’ on whose exertions Astley Cooper, while at St. Mary Axe, 
relied mainly for what the same dialect calls ‘ things.* Wo can¬ 
not deny that^ biographer might justly consider this subject 
within his for he proves abundantly that his iinrlc had 

really a mo-st close and confidential connexion with several of the 
most infamous desperados of his time; that he was so intimately 
mixed tip in their transactions, that, when they had been tried 
and imprisoped. he acknowledged their perfect right to de¬ 
pend on him for pecuniary support to themselves, and for pensions 
to their families ; but nevertheless we must wish the affair had 
not been dealt wdth in such detail. The fact, we cannot but 
suspect, is, that Mr. Bransby Cooper was educated by his uncle 
exactly when the trade of the resurrection-men was in its most 
palmy state. He was himself thrown into association with these 
daring ruffians at a time of life when adventure, of whatever sort, 
has its charms; and now' that the system is ^an end —we trust 
for ever—he ct>uld not resist tSe temptation w a soft indulgence 
in the ‘pleasures of memory.’ His picture of the traffic, more¬ 
over, may prove a popular feature. We shouhl not be surprised to 
see it drawn upon liberally by the masters of our Japk Ketch 
school of romance. 

A* In t);i»ese odious chapters we find a few—but a few—quotable 

appears that during the Peninsular war the London 
resunrectionists frequently followed the march of our armies. 
Had steam-boats been in fashion, the parterres at' Guy's and St. 
Mary Axe would, indeed, have shown, a plentiful succession. 
But was out of the. question. The object was more liniitecl. 
Towards ejqjd of the struggle Mr/ Bransby Cooper was him¬ 
self attached One day a face, not to bo 

forgotten. 
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forgotten, presented itself at las quarters, near Sarre. This was 
one of the leading purveyors, hearing this laconic note from the 
patron ;— • 

^ My dear Braiisby,—Bvitler will tell you the purport of his visit, i 
hope you are well and happy. Your affectionate uncle, Astley Cooper/ 

And what w’as the purp^t of his visit?— 

‘ Oh, Sir, onlyjet there be a battle, and there’ll be no want of teeth. 
I’ll draw tliem as fast as the men are knocked down.’— Ib. p. 401, 


This seems always to have been a regular though subordinate 
pursuit with them even at home. One of our aulhorV acquaint¬ 
ances, Mr. Murphy, robbed the Vault under a London meeting¬ 
house, in one night, of teeth^which he sold for 60/. JNq wonder, 
then, if wo find in a subsequent paM that one of these fellows re¬ 
turned from Wiit^loo with a box of teeth and jaw-boriPS valued at 
700/. Did the autimmal beauties of 1816 suq>ecl this? But the 
most precious harvest of all was, we are told, that of 1813. * The 
German universities,’ says a French dentist, ^ turned out many 
youths in their very bloom ; and our conscripts were so young 
that few of their teeth had been injured by the stain?,tobacco.' 
The Polish Jews were very active at this work during ^'?apolei>n‘s 
later campaigns; find we remember a British dentist who was 
nicknamed 1))\ Pulltvski from the notoriety of his dealings with 
them. After all, such things are not the worst that might be 
quoted in the tootli department; and we need not wander into 
the kindred one of curls and ringlets. 

Mr, Bransby Cooper wdnds up his annals of the resurrectionists 
with a long, grave, solemn, even pompous, apology for his uncle. 
We all must admit that, as the law then stood, it was impossible 
for any man to become a great anatomist without at least w'inking 
at most heinous practices; but the less that is said on the subject 
the belter. 

We have hitherto* referred to the first of iliese volumes. 


Throughout the second we have Astley Cooper before us as at 
the head of his calling; and his nephew (though not on the 


present occ>asion going into minute professional details) affords 
the general reader some notion of the most important opera¬ 
tions by which his high skill was from time to timq manifested 
—his reputation, if possible, still further raised and cxtpig!^;^ 
He notices also various essays which were published in 
Transactions of the Royal Society, or separately, and some of 


which—especially those on the Metnbrana Tympam, on Hetm'tf 
on his own great operation of Tying the Aorin^ on Fractures 
and Didocatiom^ and on. the Anatomy of the^ Bread. —will 
always continue to hold place among the re¬ 
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cords of the surreal art, though it cannot be said that any 
of them reflect credit on their author as compositions. But 
the principal merit of this compilation is in the clear light it 
throws on the actual life—the daily existence^of a first-rate 
London surgeon. Astley Cooper xti|ade more money than any 
surgeon that ever lived before him. year, 1815, his pro¬ 

fessional income amounted to Upwards of tu'ent^-one thoumnd 
p(?iinds. No physician in the world has at all ap|iroached this. 
We do not believe that any barrister—not even LordjAbinger as 
attorney*gen^^l—came very near it. The nephew, the pupil, 
and fre(|aejDt assistant of such a man dlit this must have his memory 
stored with details, which, if bti^^tolerably set forth, are sure to 
be thankfully received. Mr. Bjsa|isby Cooper, however^ tells ins 
tale with such profuse verbosity .and iong-windedness that it must, 
in mercy to the reader, underga aTompressing process. 

Throughout the^ whole thoroughly active period of his life, 
then, j\?tley Cooper was in his dissecting-room, winter and sum¬ 
mer, by six o’clock at the latest; by eight he was dressed (per¬ 
haps rather over-dressed) for the day, and at the service of 
gratuitousj^lij^nts, who occupied him till half-past nine. Young 
physicianah^rol surgeons owe much, of course, to their practice 
among the poor; but the generosity with which the best- 
employed men in both branches devote many hours every week— 
< every minute being a guinea’— to this inestimable charity, is, 
perhaps not sufficiently considered by the wealthier classes wlu'n 
the matter of fees is in discussion. No })rofessional men sacrifice 
time to duty and benevolence at such a heavy cost to themsebes. 
Few men liked money better than Cooper; but he never aban¬ 
doned this hoiM>uiable custom. His breakfast with his family 
occupied but a few gay minutes'; and by ten his waiting-rooms 
were thronged with patients, who continued to stream in by the 
dozen until one o’clock • 

‘ To the right of the hall were two large rooms, occupied by gentle¬ 
men patients; two drawing-rooms immediately above were appropriated 
to the reception of ladies. The hall had generally servants waiting for 
answers to notes; the anle*roum was fur the one or two patients next 
in succession. The farther room on the right was full of gentlemen 
"waiting their turn. These were anxious, perhaps, but still in a much 
lesfi^gitiable state than the occupants of the first to the right. All in 
had undergone some operation, which unfitted them for the 
plreseht to leave the house. It was certainly an object of interest, at 
times partaking no little of the ludicrous to me ns an inconsiderate 
youngster, to sec six or eight persons who had never set eyes upon one 
anoUier Wore, contorting their features into ertpre^ssions of all the kinds 
of suffering, from the dullest foment to the most acute pain —[happy 
youngster* and happy language moving in anxious restless¬ 

ness 
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ness to different parts of the room—while some one would be asking his 
neighbour with eager curiosity what was the nature of the infliction he 
hud undergone, still writhing, perhaps, under the eifects of his own. 
These patients used to remain in this room until either their pain had 
ceased^ or Mr. Cooper himself dismissed them after completing the ope¬ 
ration to which they had Scot subjected. 

* The patiencfii^ of the larfies, perhaps, was more severely tried than 
even that of ,th© gentlemen; for as in Charles’s judgment their occu¬ 
pation was not likely to be so important, nor their time so precious, 
he was accustemeil" lather to expedite the admission of the gentlemen 
than theirs. He most uugaUantly used to observe, “ There was more 
difficulty in drawing one lady than fwo gentlemen;” meaning in with¬ 
drawing the lady from Mr. Cooper.V presence. The manner by which 
the ladies exhibited their impatiooce was by frequently opening the 
drawing-room door, peeping over the banisters, or sometimes coining 
down into the hall and supplicatrag Charles; requests which he knew 
well enough how to answer. 

‘ The anle-TOom was sometimes applied to another purpose than the 
legitimate one, for Charles had some few chosen friends, who knew 
how to pay their way into this room at once. 

‘ Sometimes the people in the hall and ante-room wer^,,^ numerous 
and so importunate that my uncle dreaded the ordeal of^l^laining the 
necessity for his departure. He was in the habit, under such circum¬ 
stances, of escaping through the back-yard into his stables, and so into 
the passage by the side of Bishopsgate church. He would then run 
round past Ijjs carriage, which was standing at the front door, into 
Wornijivood Street, to which place he would be immediately followed by 
his coachman, who well understood this ruse,'* —vol. ii. pp. 72-77. 

He was in a few minutes at Guy’s—where a hundred pupils 
were waiting on the steps. They followed him into the wanls 
of the hospital, and from bejd to bed, until the clock struck 
two—then rushed across the street to the anatomical theatre, and 
the lecture began. At three he went to the dissecting-rooms, 
and observation, direction, and instruction kept him busy here for 
half an hour. Then he got into hb carriage, attended by a 
dresser, and his horses were hard at work until seven or half-past 
seven. His family were assembled: dinner was instantly on the 
* table, and he sat down apparently fresh in spirits, with his at¬ 
tention quite at the command of the circle. He ate largely, but 
cared not what—^after twelve hours of such exertion he, ns he 
said, * could digest anything but sawdust.’ During dinner >he 
drank two or three lar^e tumblers of water, and afterwards ivjto 
glasses of port-^no mure. Then he threw himself back in his 
chair and slept. He seldom required to be rousedi but awoke 
exactly as the allotted ten. minutee expired—started up, ' gave a 
parting smile to everybody ha the room, and in a few seconds was 
again on bis way to the ; 

There 
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There was a lecture every other evening^ during^ the season—on 
the odd nights, however, the carriage was equally at his door by 
eight—and he continued his round of visits till midnight, often 
till one or two in the morning. 

His carriage was well lighted; ^ight as well as by day, 

in passing from one house to another, Jiii attendant was writing to 
his diclaliou—the chronicle of each case kept "jjace with tho 
symptoms; 

‘ A^uil Sunday shone no sabbath-day for'lfim/ 

When called into the country he usually said to the postboys— 
^ I giye threepence a ntile for ba<| driving, fourpence forgoml, but 
sixpence if you drive like the d^l.’ Such for full fifteen years 
was the existence of the great^^itfurgeon of Broad Street, Saint 
Mary Axe. ^ 

Industry of such ^ high pressure’ had, of course, some in¬ 
terruptions of relaxation ; but the diversions of the very busy 
are rarely very delicate. They are willing to accept whal is 
nearest at hand, and may be entered on without preparation, and 
enjoyed without effort. He was hospitable to his pupils, whose 
reverence submission made them attentive listeners and ready 
laughers. He also entertained, though less frequently, those of 
his own or the other branches of the profession, with wliom he 
had been connected familiarly in early years, or whom he en¬ 
countered daily in the rounds of his practice. Of these such as 
were, like himself, successful—were, if not like himself a(?tually 
overworked, aware that he was so, and under the habitual im¬ 
pression of las great professional ability; if the less fortunate did 
not always regard his prosperity without envy, his authority was 
so extensive, that some advantage might he anticipated from the 
cultivation of his goodwill: among neither set, therefore, was he 
likely to find over-critical guests. With accomplished men, beyond 
his own calling, he seems in his prime neither to have held nor 
desired to hold much social intercourse; and in no particular did 
he less resemble most of those among his own brethren who in 
our time have attained similar reputation. Their minds have, 
in general, been expanded and refined by a variety of studies; they 
delight in the society of their intellectual compeers; and we think 
on the whole, of all orders of professional men, their conversation 
in mixed company has been commonly acknowledged to be the most 
interesting, tiffording the happiest combination of instructiveness 
and entertainment. We might, it is possible, fill an amusing page 
by quoting from Mr, Bransby Cooper’s picture of his uncle’s city 
dinnets and suburban clubs, but we are afraid that the result might 
be to leave a somewhat disrespectful no|ibn of the professirin itself 
—that which has perhaps justly been called * our most accom* 
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plished profession.’ We leave therefore some chiipters, filled 
with what seems low-enough merriment, and occasional versesy in 
which we can discover nothing but dismal imbecility, lo be 
explored by those who arp^curious in such matters. Cooper’s 
own chief distinction afiidsl these scenes of festivity appears to 
have depended on joyous nilferity, practical jokes (much in the style 
of his youth at Varinouth), and, above all, the incessant audacity 
of puns. ^ 

It is. howcVer.^cll attested that he was even then a very different 
sort of converser in a tete a-tete. When shut up by chance in the 
same carriage with any man of talents, the tenacity of his memory 
—the searching sagacity with wE^h he had observed whatever the 
course of life had brought unfipf his view^—and the unaffected 
frankness of his temperament, se^ to have been more than suffi¬ 
cient to render llis talk richly diverting. To hear him thus, we 
suppose, was like being present at one of the best of his c^y 
colloquial lectures on comparative anatomy. The truth is, he 
was then, as at liis lecture, enjoying the exertion of his powerful 
faculties. In the favoured conviviality of the evening he thought 
only of unbending them; or if, indeed, he had come at last to 
confound boisterous pleasantry with the fascinations of wit, we 
must not forget how easily almost any man who is much flattered 
learns to flatter himself; and that n( all weaknesses the most 
harmless, as well as the most common, is vanity. 

Of As memory his nephew gives some striking examples ; and 
they will be considered as of great importance by those whose 
experience has brought them to our own conclusion—namely, that 
this faculty is almost always in exact proportion to the general ca¬ 
pacity and vigour of the intellect. It may be greatly strengthened 
by culture : but where it has not been largely given, or successfully 
improved, all other talents are vain and fruitless. We are aware 
that some people on the verge of idiotcy will exhibit an all but 
miraculous power of memory as to some one particular class of 
objects; but we speak of cases where the mind is not actually 
incomplete or deformed—where there is the usual set of faculties 
to be measured and appreciated. 

His sagacity was shown in some remarkable extra-profes¬ 
sional incidents. Reing calletl in to see Mr. Blight of Deptford 
when wounded in 1806, the aspect of the partner, Mr. Patch, in¬ 
stantly conveyed to him conviction of his being the assassin. 
When, on examination of the localities, he signified that tjie shot 
must have been fired by a leflt-handed man, the attendants, who 
were far from having taken up any similar suspicion^ exclaimed 
that there was no left-hatided petspn near except, friend Patch 
—who was tried and cohdemnw> and confessed before his 

execution. 
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executioii. In like manner when Nicolson, the trusted and re¬ 
spected old servant of Mr. and Mrs. Bonar, arrived in Bfoad 
Street with the news of that midnight catastrophe^ the man’s coun¬ 
tenance-satisfied Astley Cooper that ^ murderer was before him. 
We all know how slow the family adopt this opinion— 

and also that he too confessed Ids cri^e. ln.neither of these 
cases, however, could the acute anatomist pretend to define the 
source of his iippressions. He could only sa^ ^ There was an 
indescribable' something.’ 

To illustrate the Happy exercise of these gifts within Sir 
Astltey’s, professional departmer^would be to write his life—as it 
has not yet been written. 

By 1815 the change in cityvhabits was well advanced, and he 
had besides come into very gre^ practice amor^^thc nobility and 
gentry at the other end of London. He therefore made up his 
miind to do as Cline had done before him, and established him¬ 
self in the neighbourhood of the Court—New Street, Spring 
Gardens—where he continued a course of life not much unlike 
that of Street, except that he had now retired from his pro¬ 

fessorship ht the Royal College, and begun to affect more silkiness 
t)f manner and finery of habits. 

With his private patients he was, we believe, more popular than 
any other contemporary practitioner in either branch. Hrs gt)odly 
person had its effect with the ladies—his good-nature w^ all— 
and the varnish of feeling with most. With oil enough ® wery 
wound, he was the conveyer of more comfort than any one of his 
more sensitive brethren. We know, from Chesefden^s account 
of himself, that the greatest of surgeons may feel his profession a 
burden and torment all through the mf>st successful of lives, 
John Hunter turned pale as death whenever he had to use the 
knife. Abernethy, in our own time, whom many took for a 
coarse man merely because of his rough humour, could never 
think of an operation without heart-sickness. It was the same 
with that great arwl ill-requited genius. Sir Charles Bell—we must 
not name living names. But all came and went more easily with 
Astley Cooper. When a friend of ours, returning casually with 
him from a consultation one day, dropped something in a me¬ 
lancholy tone about the anxieties of their common profession, 
fl don’t understand you,’ said he; 'upon my word I think ours 
a very pleasant life. Is it such a h^dship to chat with a succes¬ 
sion of well-bred people every momii^, and seal up a round 
sum for your banker as often os you get home?’ But we must 
pot understand such sayings too litetelly; No man had a better 
right to the natural satisfaction 6f reflecting that human suffer- 
j|i^$ had been largely relieved by bia ministry. 


If 
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If Mr. Bransby Cooper had thought fit, we dare s^y he might 
have produced extracts from the Notes of this period which 
would have gratified abundantly the malicious curiosity of the 
public. As it is, they supply but little amusement, and very 
seldom demand censure.« Tfce most interesting passages are per¬ 
haps those about the late Lord Liverpool, the Duke of York, and 
George IV.; but even these contain nothing novel as regards 
characters or even manners. Mr. Cooper was not on the royal esta¬ 
blishment when the king first chose him to operate on hispccson. 
There was an4igly tumour on the head; and it was understood 
at the time that, for once, Cooper’s nerves rather failed him, and 
that Cline had to complete the job; and the biographer, though 
he does not cortfirin the common stpry, says nothing that distinctly 
contradicts it. JH„e mentions Close as present, and, casually as 
it were, that he did something. The king, however, made C<M>per 
his serjeant-surgeon soon afterwards, ami in due time, most pro¬ 
perly, a baronet (with remainder to his eldest nephew)—and our 
author says he continued to grow in favour until he made an un¬ 
lucky lapsus —that is, told his illustrious patient a certain offen¬ 
sive anecdote. But though Mr. Bransby Cooper twice promises 
to give his readers this anecdote, he reaches finis without having 
screwed his courage to the point. It must, we suppose, have 
been something far more awful than what he does mention as 
having occasioned a little interruption in the intercourse—namely. 
Sir A stub's waiting on His Majesty one morning just after per¬ 
forming an operation:—The King’s face darkened — the jocular 
baronet was abruptly dismissed—and discovered, as he entered 
his chariot* that there was blood on his wristband—‘ Out, damned 
spot! ’ It would not be difficult for us to cap that story if we 
chose. 

Sir Hans Sloane s baronetcy, given by George I., was the first 
title of hereditary honour granted to any medical gentleman in 
this country. The profession has since furnished at least its fair 
share of recruits to the baronetage. Between 1796 and 1837 that 
rank was, if we reckon aright, conferred on seventeen physicians 
and surgeons, one oculist, and two apothecaries. 

The complete change which time and prosperity had wrought 
in Sir Astley’s political sentiments is evident from some of his" 
Notes. 

‘ The first time 1 ever saw George the Fourth was at the time he was 
Prince Regent, He was walking with the Duke of York and the Duke 
of Bedford, and he looked far superior to*either. They were the three 
finest men in England, but he was the prince of gracto and dignity/ 

Here is some mistake. The Duke qf.Bedford was a ‘fine 
fnan' —Francis—died a doeen yeatu' befere Gborge IV. was 

Regent: 
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Re^nt: nor <Jo we think that Cooper ever saw /Aew walking 
tp|;etherv 

'* He oljtfin awoke early, and read froni five or six o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing untUr^-^ne or ten, and thus he acquainted with all the new 

books, wWeh he read of every’d^ripti^-r"novels, .p(raphlets, voyages, 
travels, playa-^and he liked to talkpftlKm/ He nsq^allv received me at 
from ten to eleven o’clock, in his bed. .He chatted wmi me for half an 
hour or an hour, and was generally very^ agreeable, although now and 
then irritable.. He was not stifetly attentive to facts,.but embellished 
all his stories to rendeis4hem more amusing, so that it would not answer 
always to./]^poat his sayings of oth»s. 

‘ Wh^o ill the King would neve^llow that it was caused by his own 
imprud^ce. One morning his tongue was white, and he was much 
heated. “By G—said he, “it is very ejt^aordinary that I should 
be thus heated, for I lived very atfetemiously, an d to bed in good 
time—I must have some beaurne de vie^ sir.” t^en we went out of 

the room, W- said, “You must not professionally act upon what 

Hia Majesty said: he was drinking maraschino at two o’clock this 
morning.” 

‘ He was a good judge of the medicine which would best suit him.* 
He bore endirmous doses of opiates—one hundred drops of laudanum, 
for instance. In bleeding, also, I have known from twenty to twenty- 
five ounces taken from him several times. 

^ The King was irregular in his times for eating and drinking. 
“ Bring me cold chicken,” he would say at eleven, before he rose.. 
“ Yes, sire.” “Bring it, and give me a goblet of soda-water.” Sgon 
after he ate again, and at dinner largely; but he did not M general 
drink much at dinner unless tempted by the society of men he.liked.’ 

It is hardly fair for a gentleman who visits a Prince only in his 
medical capacity to volunteer descriptions of the patient’s ordinary 
habits. When out of sorts the King’s meals were, wc sujipose, ir¬ 
regular enough; but in general, wc believe, he abstained entirely 
from meat of a morning. Probably he was, like ourselves, of the 
sect whose tenet it is tliat no man eats luncheon who has a proper 
respect for his dinner. 

* The King would sometimes be coarse in his conversation and anec¬ 
dotes, but again nobody could be more refined and polished when he 
chose. Every story of a character about town, every humorous anecdote, 
he was perfectly acquainted with, and was constantly seeking means of 
adding to his stock, and then took the greatest pleasure in relating them 


* The biographer atiys :—^He had been my early laitmcted in anatomy, by the 
de$ire of his father, at whose request John Hiintsc a complete set of prepa¬ 
rations, especially for the use and information c^, the young prince and his brothers. 
He frequently conversed on the sufiject; on sevjeral occasions, when an Sccount 
reached his ears of something novel or extraordin^ ™t with in the course of 

anatomical investigation, he bad the actual specimen )»rought to him fur his inspection. 
His kndwledge of medicine was^sp ac^ that Ime heard my uncle say he was 
bilged to be unusually carefiil wh^ Wnimg a'^escription for the King.* 


to 
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to oUxera. He was himself witty, but the points of his conversation 
consisted principally in anecdote and the relation of jokes. 

^ The King was indolent, and therefore disposed to yields to avoid 
trouble; nervous, and therefore anxious to throw every onus from hxa 
own shoulders. He was the most perfect gentleman in his manners and 
address—possessing the fin«t person, with the most dignified and 
gracious condescension, yet excessively' proud; familiar himself, but 
shocked at it in others; violent in his temper, yet naturally kind in his 

disposition. I have seen him spunv-front him, yet in ten minutes 

say that he liked nobody so much about him, and that no one but he 
should do anything for him. 

‘ George the Fourth liad an extraordinary memory,—-he recollected 
all that he had read or seen,—and had the faculty of quickly compre¬ 
hending everything. If he saw a steam-engine, he would describe not 
only its principles of action, butjnter minutely into its construction. 
He could recoufnjk anecdotes of everybody, and could quote the beauties 
of almost all the works, in prose or verse, in English literature. He 
also prided himself on his knowledge of Latin, being, in fact, an 
excellent classic, and frequently quoted Horace. Dates, also, in history 
he could well recollect; and it was dangerous to differ with him con¬ 
cerning them, as he was sure to be right. Tiie connexions and families 
of the nobility he was quite familiar with, 

* He spoke German and French as well as his own.language, and 
knew a little of others. He spoke remarkably well, but did not write so 
well, because he would not giye himself the trouble, and therefore 
always sought assistance from others. His life had been, since the age 
of sixteen, conversational, from which time he had given very little 
attention to writing or composition. He told me that from the time he 
was sixteen he knew everything, bad and good, and that he had 
entered into every amusement that a gentleman could engage in. His 
judgment was good as regarded others, and as respected his country. 
If I had wanted to decide upon what I ought to do, nobody would have 
given me better advice; but he very likely would have practised just 
the contrary himself. 

‘ The abilities of George the Fourth were of the first order. He 
would have made the first physician or surgeon of his time, the first 
lawyer, the first speaker in the House of Commons or Lords, though, 
perhaps, not the best divine. As a king he was prosperous, for he had 
the good sense to be led by good ministers, although, however, he did 
not like them all,*—vol. ii. p. 347-352. 

In all this about the King we see nothing to complain of. Of 
some of the accomplishments above mentioned the Serjeant-sur- 
geon was little qualified to judge: but if he formed an extravagant 
opinion of His Majesty’s natural talents, he at least erred in 
good ^company. Sir Astley’s thinking it worth record that the 
King of England was well versed in the family history of the 
English nobility is very good. We doubt as ta the criticism on 
the King’s writing. The letters printed in Sir W. Knighton's 
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Life are poor and slovenly; but they, we believe, were mere re¬ 
fuse, put in to fill space, when the real intended publicaion was 
suppressed. We once read part of a MS, Memoir on some inci¬ 
dents in His M^yesty’s personal history, and it seemed to us easy, 
elegant English. If he had been 'invisibly* helped, assuredly 
it was not by either Knighton or Cooiibr. 

The Notes on Lord Liverpool have not been weeded so care¬ 
fully. It was hardly fair to print, if to write down, some of the 
premier's unkindly communicatfens about one of his colleagues. 
The mefe fact of his lordship's opening his lips at all on such a 
subject to hisisurgical visitant must be considered a symptom that 
his diseaSp. had reached his mind ; and in such a state what more 
common than fretful jealousy? Our author should also have 
thought twice before he published his own sarcastic description of 
a * court physician’ coming into Lord Liverpool's chamber just 
after he had been bled for apoplectic sym])toms by Mr, B, Cooper 
himself—bowing three times to the patient as he lay insensible 
on the sofa—and then asking the young surgeon if lie was aware 
of the responsibility he had assumed in bleeding the prime 
minister of England before his own arrival. The passage indi¬ 
cates no great respect for the physician on the part of the nar¬ 
rator—but it also suggests what the physician’s opinion of 
Mr. Bransby Cooper. Dr. Radcliffe has recorded how narrowly 
William III, escaped dying before his time, in consequence of its 
being held unlawful to bleed the sovereign without the consent, 
not of the court physician only, but of the privy council: but 
we were not before aware tliat such notions of sanctity bad ever 
been attached to the vein of a minister. 

Sir Astiey was also sergeant-surgeon to King William TV.— 
and wc shall gratify all our readers by one extract from his Notes 
under that head. 

* We often saw the queen, who ap])carc(l a most amiable lady, elegant 
but simple in her manners, and sensible in her conversation. She was, 
in truth, an excellent person, and, though gracing the dignified position 
which she occupied, would equally have made an admirable clergyman’s 
wife, aud in such a situation have employed herself among her parishion¬ 
ers in acta of kindness and benevolence from morning to night,’ 

M There is a very striking account of the behaviour of the late 
Sir John Leach, when first cut for the stone. The patient 
having been placed in the required position^ Sir Astley, who had 
already the knife in his hand, laid it ?isidfe for a moment to 
write a prescription. As he resumed his instrument, the ex¬ 
pectant’s countenance indicated much disturbance. Sir Astley 
paused. ’ ‘Excuse me,’ said the Judge; ‘but, pray, don’t leave 
the pen in the ink.’ During the operation, which occupied longer 

time 
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time than usual, he never moved a muscle. When it was over. 
Sir Astley left hiS nephew to keep watch in the chamber. By- 
aiid-by Sir John Leach turned his head on the pillow, and whis¬ 
pered that he wished to see his housekeeper: it was to tell her 
that Mr. Bransby Cooper would stay to dinner, and to order some 
entree in which his cook ^ras supposed to show particular merit. 
He had to undergo that terrible operation three times, and al¬ 
ways did so nrith the.Jame imperturbable coolness. What a 
mixture is man! Who has forgotten Lord Byron s scornful 
sketch of this astute, hard-fafced old lawyer, as a Mayfair tuft- 
hunter, aping dandies, and fawning on dowagers? We hope 
Byron’s future editors will have the candour to quote the sur¬ 
geon’s testimony to the higher qualities of this victim. Much 
less heroism, we apprehend, was shown at Missolonghi. 

In these latfer years our author was the regular assistant of his 
uncle, who had^ himself begun to suffer from attacks of vertigo, 
and was not always in condition for exertion. Sir Astley was by 
this time very rich—and he now indulged himself by purchasing 
a considerable estate in Hertfordshire, with a handsome mansion- 
house and grounds, to which he often retired for repose and re¬ 
laxation, By degrees he became extremely fond of the place—at 
last he usually spent three days ol the week there—-and contracted 
many of the feelings and even the habits of his new order, ^ He 
was a rigid preserver of his game, for example; and what is by 
no means so common, he made money by keeping a large farm in 
his own hands. This Avas chiefly the result ot his and his coach¬ 
man’s skill in horseflesh. Michael having informed him that the 
horses sold at Sinlthficld were usually of three classes, almost all 
cripples, some fit only for the knacker, others bought for the 
chance of their becoming sound, others by people who did not 
care for permanent lameness so they would but — 


* luy uncle desired him to go every market morning into Sniithfield, 
and purchase all the young horses exposed for sale which he thought 
might possibly he convertible into carriage or saddle-horses, should they 
rjEcover from their defects. He was never to give more than seven 

pounds for each, but five pounds was to be the average price.In 

this manner I have known thirty or forty horses collected at Gades- 
bridge, and thus Sir Astley procured stock to eat off his superfluous 
herbage. In the winter these horses were put into the straw-yard, and 
his waste straw thus converted into manure, thereby saving many 
hundred pounds in the purchase of this coramoflity. 

‘ 1 beheve, however, the greatest pleasure derived from this new plan 
was the occupation it afforded him, by treating these horses as patients, 
and curing them of their various complaints. On a stated morning 
every week the blacksmith came up from the village, and the horses 
were in successive order caught, haltered, and brought for inspection. 

2 r 2 He 
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He then examined into the causes of the particular defect of each 
animal, and generally ascertained that there was disease of the foot. 
The blacksmith took off the shoe, pared out the hoof, and then Sir 
Astley made a careful examination of the part. Having discovered the 
cause of the lameness, he proceeded to perform whatever seemed to him 
necessary for the cure—cutout a corn, medee % depeudinj^ opening to 
cure a quittor—order the proper shoe for a contracted heel, . 

‘ The improvement produced in a short time by g^d^feeding, rest, 
and medical attendance, such as few horses before or since Jjave enjoyed, 

appeared truly wonderful.I have myself paid fifty gtiineas for one 

of thesb atid mad^ a good bargain too; and I have known my 

uncle’s cif^ii^ToV'years drawn by a pair of horses which together only 
cost him t^lve pounds ten shillings.’ 

The baronet’s battues bad, in like manner, their professional 
features. The brother sportsmen were, for^ 'Ae xrtost part, phy¬ 
sicians or surgeons of renown. Some of them Were tolerable 
shots, and so was their host; but ho at least could seldom play 
out the Squire’s part for a whole morning. 


‘ It was not an uncommon event to lose him for an hour or two; for 
if a bird towered, or a hare, after being shot at, evinced anything par¬ 
ticular in her death-throes, he would either quietly sit down under a 
hedge, or would walk home to his dissecting-room, and examine the nature 
of the injury, and the cause of the peculiar circumstances which had 
attracted his notice. Nothing could afford him greater delight than when 
he arrived at an explanation of the peculiar phenomena which had Insti¬ 
gated him to make the inquiry.’ 


The vision of Arcadia would 
lows:— 


be incomplete without what fol- 


‘ It rarely happened but that one or two of the dogs which, we had 
out with us had been submitted by Sir Astley to some operation or ex¬ 
periment, a circumstance which in some measure accounted for their 
inferiority as sporting dogs. Some amusemeM was always afforded by 
the timidity which these animals manifested when near my uncle.’ 

Hereabouts the biographer describes his undo as ' crying like 
a child’ over something m ‘ Oliver Twist.’ It must have been a 
great relief to his Recurrent Nerves. 

An unfailing member of these shooting-parties was Dr. Babing- 
ton, whose Irish humour seems to have Ireen the prime condiment 
of the evening banquet. Our author gives several of the Doctor’s 
stones—let us find room for one :— 


‘ He told us that, after having been many years from Ireland, an 
irresistible desire again to see his native soil made him determine, dur¬ 
ing a certain vacation, to revisit it. In order to reach his native 
villt^e it was necessary for him to cross a^|ver by a ferry. Years 
before he had passed at this spot a thousand times, andi as he sat in the 
boat^ Vivid recollections of his youth recurred, filling him wdth mingled 
sentiments of pleasure and pain. After some minutes’silence, he in¬ 
quired 
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quired of the ferryman if he had known the Rev- Mr. Bahington, the 
former rector of the place. “Did I know him? Faith, and I did, for 
the kindest of men he was to us all,” “ He was my father/’ said 
Dr. Bahington. “ Was he, by the powers !” exclaimed the fellow, and, 
wrought up at once to a, woudcrful pitch of enthusiasm, “ Then FU 
take you ncaier to the fills ,tban eyer man showed his nose before.’* ’ 

Sir the misfortune to lose his lady in June, 1827, 

and the shock’was so severe that he resolved on withdrawing from 
practice. September he . sold bis house in jSpriag Gardens, 
and remained for a time shut up in Hertfordshire^;;^ the in¬ 
terval was not long. The retirement became intolerable—-within 
a few months he had taken another house in town/et^ resumed 
his profession—-and in July, 1828, he re-married. 

His aiiatoapical zeal attended him to the last, wherever he was. 
He makes, late in life, an excursion to his native Norfolk—and 
his journal is mostly of this tenor:— 

‘ Cromer^ Sunday y Sept 25/A.—Rose early and dissected eels ; went 
to church. 

‘ 26/A.—Rose early ; rode on horseback along the beach, and saw a 
boat with 1400 herrings come in : the beach a busy scene. Picked up 
three dog-fish; beautifully clean animals fur dissection. 

‘ 21/A.—Rose early, and rode before breakfast. A porpoise this 
morning of about four feet in length. Dissected a gurnet. 

‘^8/A.—Before breakfast walked on the beach, and dissected dog¬ 
fish and herrings’ brains. 

‘ “ 29/A.—It rained, but I went to the bench for a little time before 
breakfast. They brought me a porpoise; I sent the heart to Guy’s 
Hospital, and dissected dog-fish. The brain is composed of,” &c.’— 
vol. ii. pp. 421, 422. 

Another of his later trips was to Paris, His reputation 
procured him a most flattering reception there. Among other 
attentions he was invited to a grand dejeuner by Dupuytren:— 

‘ “ AVe Avent to the Hotel Dieu, and I found a room devoted entirely 
to myself, a cadavre there, &c. I dissected for nearly two hours before 
breakfast.” '—vol. ii. p. 408. 

Sir Astley was made on this occasion a Member of the Insti¬ 
tute. His honours, indeed, had accumulated rapidly. William 
IV, bestowed a Grand-Cross of the Guelphic Order—Lotiis 
Philippe sent, through Talleyrand, the decoration of the Legiun 
—various Scotch and foreign Universities showered diplomas on 
him—and at the Duke of Wellington’s Oxford Installation in 
1834 he was admitted D.C.L. 

He continued ardeiSt in practice until his increasing infirmities 
disabled him for it, and expired at his country-seat, after a short 
confinement, on the 12th of February, 1840, in the seventy-third 

year 
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y&dcv of his age. His will is in all respects honourable to him—■ 
not least so, considering what his mode of study had been, the 
clause by which he commanded the dissection of his own body. 

He left a very large fortune—and a reputation, as a practical 
surgeon, second to none. But it cannot be said that Sir Astley 
Cooper was a man of genius, or even, in any high sehse of the 
word, a man of science. He will never be with the 

great luminaries of his own branch of the profession—and out 
of that he was n© more than a shrewd, intelligent man of robust, 
vigorom!^s(nil^3S, sharp set on the world and its interests, scarcely 
tinctUTe(i^wi|^6lters, as remote as any clever man could well be 
from high or elegant predilections of any sort. It was 

said of LaW'rence that he could— 

* 

‘ Fix noble thought on Al>el Drugger*8 face#t; 

And turn Malvolio’s attUude to grace 
but his pencil has preserved, without flattering, Sir Astley’s portly 
presence—his handsome, acute, self-satisfied, and unrefined phy¬ 
siognomy. It was also most proper that his Life should be 
written; but if. we are to have two bulky volumes of this gossiping 
class, and then a strictly professional supplement, about every 
man of such calibre, the prospect is rather formidable. 

Of Mr. Bransby Cooper’s taste and talents we have enabled 
our readers to form their own opinion. 


Art. XII.—1. Obsermtions upon the Treaty of IVashinyton-, 
signed S)lh August^ 1842, 8fc.. By George William Featherston- 
haugh, Esq., F.R.S., F.G.S,, late one of Her Majesty’s Com¬ 
missioners for the North American Boundary. London. 1842, 

2. Speech of Mr- Benton, Senator for Missouri in the Secret 
Session of Congress, in Opposition to the British Treaty, 18fA 
August, 1842, Washington. 1842, 

3. Speech of W- C. Rives, of Virginia, on the Treaty with 
Great Britain, delivered in the Senate 17th and lOth August, 
1842. Washington, 1842. 

/^UR readers, having heretofore received from us such detailed 
information on the origin and progress of our boundary dis¬ 
pute with the United States, will naturally expect us to complete 
our task by laying before them the final result of that complicated 
discussion—a result which, though it fall^, in our opinion, far 
short of the abstract justice of our is yet, we think, as 
satisfactory as—considering all the difficulties in which the incre¬ 
dible ignorance, negligence, and incapacity of our former nego¬ 
tiators 
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tiators had cntanp;led the question—could reasonably have been 
looked for. 

Of the clear, unequivocal justice of the whole of our claim wc 
never have had the ^lightest doubt, nor do we believe that any 
one, even amongst the Americans, has ventured directly to deny 
that the British line ap^roadied most nearly to the intentions 
of the origpp^l negotiators; but we have already had occasion to 
show that the wording bf the treaty was so curiously infelicitous 
as to be nothing short of nonsense, or at least to afford a sufficient 
colour for the King of Hollamd’s award that its ters^s w<^ye ^ in¬ 
explicable and impracticable' {Quart, Rev,, vol. b^i. pi 507.) 

In consequence of the difficulty, or, as the il^aluiqpire thought, 
the impossibilUy of reconciling the letter of the treaty with the 
claims of eithfr of the parlies, took upon himself to recommend 
a new line,/ar to the noTthn%rd of the St, John's, of which the 
result would have been to give the United States two-thirds, and 
England about one-third of the disputed territory, 

Wc confess that we have never been able to discover the 
rationale of that award. On what imaginary evidence the royal 
umpire carried the United States beyond the River St. Johns—or, 
having once crossed the River St, John’s, upon what reasoning 
he stopped short of conceding their entire claim—or why, finally^ 
wlien he had discarded both the terms and intentions of the 
treaty, he did not carry his conventional line along so obvious 
a boundary as that of the St. John’s—we cannot comprehend. 
Mr. Benton, in his velicinent attack on the treaty of Washington 
as more unfavourable to the United States than even the Dutch 
award, thought proper to remind Congress that the King of the 
Netherlands was ' on the list of British generals, and in the pay 
of the British Crown’ (p. 6)—a statement which happens, like 
too many others in Mr. Benton’s speech, to be totally untrue; 
but miglit it not with more plausibility be surmised, considering 
the state of the relations between England and Holland in 
January 1831, when this award was made, that any bias which 
might be imputed to the umpire was not likely to lean towards 
a power which was at that moment threatening Holland with 
hostilities in favour of the Belgian insurgents? But the per¬ 
sonal feelings of the Ex-King of Holland—if (which we are 
reluctant to believe) any such existed—can change nothing in the 
facts of the case, as we have now to deal with them. The award 
was made, and, according to the terms of the reference, ought to 
have been final and conclusive! The British ministry, with 
what we may almost call an excess of good faith, accepted it; 
and it would no doubt have also been accepted by the United 
States, but it happened that* at this moment the American jmms" 
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ter in Holland happened to be ]Mr. Preble, himself a citizen of 
the state of Maine, which had a great territorial and pecuniary 
interest in establishing tjieir pretended boundary, and had shown 
a great deal of angry feeling in the prece(|ing discussion. We 
have seen of late such remarkable instances of ministers of the 
United States at foreign courts taking, iVithqut refei'ence to their 
government, public steps with the apparent and ajjsm>st avo\yed 
object of making themselves individually popular at home, that 
wc n,ow loot^blS^k with less surprise than we then felt at this 
citizen of.Mai!fie having, two days after the award, addressed, in 
his paque -ciwacter, to the Dutch government a protect against 
theawar^yon iho g^K#ind that the arbiter had exceeded his powers 
by recommending a new boundary, instead of adjudicating the 
boundary specified by the treaty of J1783;—and though it is known 
that President Jackson was not only willing but anxious to accept ' 
and ratify the award, the Senate—to which the opposition of the 
State of Maine obliged General Jackson to refer the question- 
adopted Mr. Preble's view of the matter, and rejected it by a 
decisive majority of 34 to 8; the present President, Tyler, and 
the present Secretary of State, Webster—who, as Mr. Benton 
insists, have made a less favourable arrangement—voting in the 
mmority. 

It seems at first sight difficult to understand why the United 
States should liave rejected a decision winch was so extravagantly 
in their favour; but it must be remembered that, under their 
Constitution, the general Government is held to have no right 
to dispose of any portion of the territoiy of any individual State, 
and as Maine; insisted that the whole disputed region was her 
incontrovertible right, the President could not cede an inch 
without her consent. Nor ai'e we much surprised at the re¬ 
sistance of Maine; for when the King ol Holland had once taken 
the extraoi^inary step of carrying the line to the northward of the 
St. John’s, we ourselves must confess that he seems to liave esta¬ 
blished the whole principle of the American claim (though he 
negatived it in several minor points), and that it therefore was not 
unreasonable in the people of Maine to insist that, the principle 
being thus decided in their favour, they were entitled to, and would 
by perseverance undoubtedly obtain, all its consequences ;—an 
expectation which, however, we think it no disgrace nor even incon* 
sistency in Meaa:s. Tyler and Webster to have resigned when exj>e- 
rience had proved its futility. We must also recollect that England 
was at that moment under the misrule qf the Reform mob, 
and in a condition that may have encouraged, if it did not suggest, 
the idea-^not, it seems, altogether unfounded-—that she might be 
safely preMted upon with impunity. These were^ perhaps, the 

motives 
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motives that influenced the Senate at that day ; but we cannot so 
easily explain the readiness of Lord Palmerston * to acquiesce 
in this award.' No doubt the precaridhs state of the country 
—the general and growing difficulties of Ihe Whig cabinet, 
and the oljvious jealousy of all the Conservative cabinets of 
Europe, may have jBfiadd him oVer-anxious to extinct s'pvAxs de 
pluribus MTftwn—but i^tip^radlded to these motives there was also, 
we have no doubt, some feeling of respect to the d^ision of the 
arbiter, whose award, however erroneous it might i^lly be,vpuld 
nevertheless have a considerable influence on thitt^Ublio ojiinion 
of mankind; and the rather, as the antagonist pafty appeared to 
complain of-it as unjui^t towards them. Bflt whatever were his 
motives. Lord Pafmerston, carrying candour and patienefe to the 
utmost vergfeof endurance, cou^nued wijling to accept the Dutch 
‘ decision, till at length, finding that the States'would not give way, 
he, on the 30th of October, 1835, ^withdrew his consent to the 
territorial compromise recommended by the King of the Nether¬ 
lands.’ So far, although we think the offer of acquiescence in 
the Dutch award was impolitic in itself and persisted in too long, 
we impute no blame to Lord Palmerston;—but while he was de¬ 
bating this point in a very desultory correspondence, another pro¬ 
posal was interjected by the American government, on which we 
think his Lordship’s conduct is more liable to question, if not to 
reproach. 

The then President, General Jackson, had, wc have no doubt, 
an anxious desire—a laudable ambition we may venture to call it— 
to settle this boundary question; and when the constitutional diffi- 
( ulties raised by Maine, and sanctioned by the Senate, restricted 
him not merely from ratifying the King of Holland’s arhiti'ation, 
but from concluding any conventional line whatsoever, by binding 
him to the strict terms of the treaty, he evinced something, as we 
think, of his characteristic spirit, by making a proposition which— 
evading the constitutional difficulty by which he had been just de¬ 
feated—would have accomplislied his object of concluding the 
affair on terms not more onerous to England, and even less advan¬ 
tageous to Maine, than the award that Maine had compelled him 
to reject. Our readers will recollect that one of the first difficulties 
in following out the treaty-boundary was this :—the treaty provided 
that the boundary-line should run due north from the head of the 
River St. Croix, till it came to certain Highlands —which were 
supposed by the British, and, we believe, by the United Slates, to 

_ I __ 

* Tliough throughout tlw article wo shall g^etally use his Lonlslup^s name as the 
osteuaible Minister, yet we ate very well awwe that he must in sttictnese be comiderwl 
Bs one only of a cabinet, all equally respimsi^lc. Against Lord l*almerston indi¬ 
vidually we can have no personal bias —quUc ihe reverse! 

exist 
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exist sovth of the St. John*s ; but when the due north line came 
to be drawn, it appeared that there were no such Highlands to be 
found in that line. This was the foundation of all the subsequent 
difficulty—and this General Jackson profeiused to obviate by pro¬ 
posing, through Mr. Livingston, his secretary of state, to Sir Charles 
Vaughan, the British minister at Washington, that a joint com¬ 
mission should be appointed, with a mutual umpireiV to make a 
scientific survey of the country, and if, as was supposed, the due 
north line did not fall in with the required Highlands, then that 
such Highlauos should be looked for elsewhere, and that, wherever 
found, II drawn from them straight to the head of the St, 
Croix should be taken to be the north-eastern boundary of tbe 
United States. This projxisition was accompanied^ by the follow¬ 
ing diagram, 

n 


NEW imrJNSWlCK. 


A. 

showing that if the Highlands should be found at C or D, the 
lines A C or A D, as the case might be, should be the north¬ 
eastern boundary of the United States; and this Mr. Livingston 
further explained verbally, by cxliiblting a map which showed 
that the probable point of the ffiglilands was about 50 miles west¬ 
ward of the river St, Fra7icis, 

This was thd proposition for which the shrewdest and most 
experienced of the advocates of the United States' claim, Mr. 
Gallatin, censured the American Secretary of State,— 

* who, on this very question, did, subsequent to the award, propose to 
substitute, fot the due north line, another which w^ould have given to 
Great Britain the greater part, if not the whole, of the disputed territory. 
Why the proposal was made, and why it was not at once accepteki 
cannot be otherwise accounted for, so far at least as regards the offer, 
than by a complete ignorance of the whole subject.’— Correapondence laid 
before ParliamenU 1838, p» ix. 

We are entirely of Mr. Gallatin's opinion, and so, we think, 
will be our readers, when they shall have examined and com¬ 
pared Mr. Livingston's proposition and explanation with tbe sub¬ 
joined sketch of the country, where we have marked the American 

and 
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and British eleims respectively, and the King of Holland’s award-; 
and have also applied to the actual locality the lines of Mr. Living¬ 
ston’s diagram;—those lines, be it always remembered, which 
were to be in the specified cases the north-east -boundary of the 
United States, 



The very inspection of this little map will satisfy our readers of 
the many great advantages which this proposition opened to us; 
but let us observe specifically,—first, that whatever might be the 
result of the new survey, it must be of great value to us in 
ulterior negotiation, that the United States, while stickling for 
the strict terms and very letter of the treaty, should have volun¬ 
tarily departed from the only terms of the treaty that were un¬ 
disputed and undisputable—the due north line :—secondly, any 
alteration which could have been made on Mr. Livingston’s prin- 
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ciple in the original American line must have been to our cer¬ 
tain advantage; every degree of deflection to the westiVard 
was so much ceded of the American claim, and so much clear 
gain to us: the gain might be more or4ACis» the Highlands 
might happen to be found more or less to the southward of the 
American claim» or more or less to the westward of the due north 
line; but it must always be a gain, and in no possible circum¬ 
stances could be a loss. The result might have been that we 
should, as Mr, Gallatin thought, have obtained the whole of our 
claim, or if ^Mr. Livingston’s anticipation—of carrying the line 
fifty mites westward of the St. Francis—should be fulfilled, 
something ^ good as our claim; but in no ^’eut could the 
United States have gained an additional inch upon theirs. 

This, as it seems to us, most conciliatory proposition—accom¬ 
panied by the strongest professions, and, we may say, proofs of 
General Jackson's sincere hope and wishes for the success of 
the expedient—Lord Palmerston treated with unaccountable cool¬ 
ness, For six months he took no notice whatsoever of it; and 
then only after the American Secretary of State had jogged Sir 
Charles Vaughan, and Sir Charles Vaughan had jogged his 
lordship;- and when at hist he did answer, it was—to use a com¬ 
mon but expressive phrase—by fhroioing cold water upon it. 
He began, by objecting that if tlie President could not ratify the 
King of Holland’s deviation from the terms of the treaty, how 
could he ratify the greater deviation suggested by Mr. Living¬ 
ston f This seems to us to have been exceedingly strange. 
It would have been an excellent objection in Mr. Livingslon’s 
mouth if the proposition had been made by Lord Palmerston; 
but was certainly not so appropriate as a reply of Lord Palmer¬ 
ston’s to Mr. Livingston. 

General Jackson, however, still persisting in thinking that he 
best knew his own power and position. Lord Palmerston was driven 
to find other difficulties, and amongst them he suggests the dclaj/ 
and expense of a new survey—as if any probable delay and ex¬ 
pense could be worth consideration in so momentous an afiair, 
which had already lasted so long and cost so much:—but, admit¬ 
ting that>ibe delay and expense of a new survey were likely to be 
more conriderable than we suppose—^what then ? The rejection of 
Mr. Livingston’s proposition dfd in fact occasiem, some years after, 
the expense of a new survey, which was ordered by Lord Palmer¬ 
ston himself in 1839—it caused n delay in settling the ques¬ 

tion of nearly nine years—^and, finally, it has settled the question by 
forfeiting more than half the territory which that proposition—as 
far as we can judge—would have secured to us. 

But Lord Palmerston’s main pointy and tl^ on which the 

proposition 
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proposition ultimately failed^ was, that his lordship required as a 
preliminary to his accepting Mr. Livingston’s proposition, that the 
President should admit, as adjudicated and settled, so much of 
the Dutch award as intimated an opinion that the SL John^s and 
Histiyouche were nrrf Atiamtic nVm* in the meaning of the treaty. 
Wc have not the slightest doubt of the fact itself, nor of the King 
of Holland’s opinion having been with us on that point—but it is 
not expressly stated; and l^rd Palmerston never could have ex¬ 
pected the President to make such an admission, or to accept an 
unfavourable fragment of an award of which he had rejected the 
whole—even if its meaning were unquestionable. Thft impression 
on our minds from this part of the correspondence^, coupled 
with Mr. Livingston’s explanations, is, that the President expected 
that the survey would give those rivers, or at least the greater 
part of them, to England, and was very reluctant to be forced 
to say beforehand anything that might trammel his future deci¬ 
sion, and probably defeat his ultimate object. It may be very 
reasonably doubted whether the President would have had 
influence enough to have carried a boundary-line westward of 
the due north, and of course giving up more or less^ of the 
American claim. But General Jackson was a man of resolution 
and sagacity, and not likely to have taken this course if he 
had not seen his way through it;—he had, we are sHtisfie<l, a 
strong and laudable ambition to settle the question—he thouglit 
he had found a mode of neutralising the—we must call them— 
factious diflicuUies raised by the state of Maine;—and having in 
former days gallantly defeated us in the field, he was stronger in 
jmhlic opinion than any other statesman would have been for now 
doing us justice in the cabinet. It was therefore, we must alvvays 
think, highly Impolitic in Lord Palmerston to push him to the 
wall by this preliminary sine qitd wo??, which he could not possibly 
concede. But, however all that may be, even if General Jackson’s 
proposal had been either insincere (which we cannot suspect) or 
unsuccessful—if he had failed to make, or been unable to ratify, a 

ft 

satisfactory treaty, or if any other impediment had intervened,— 
still the very fact of a ne^rotiation oir'-such a basis,—^iarticularly 
if the arrangement should be accepted by the Executive, even 
though it were to be afterwards negatived by the Senate,—would 
have been of the greatest eventual advantage to us, and must 
have. Sooner-Or later, led to our ultimate success:—just as Lord 
Palmerston's protracted acceptance of the King of Holland’s 
award has obtained for the United States the acquisition of the 
greater part of the territory so awarded—and would have insured 
the WHOLE of it, and probably mere than the award contem¬ 
plated, but for eoncurrence of favoumble circumstances by 

which 
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which Lord Ashburton was enabled to rescue a part of it—in 
extent comparatively smalls but in importance and value much 
the greatest—as we shall see by-and-by. 

We have dwelt upon this episode—which may now appear 
somewhat obsolete—for three^ we tbink> sufficient reasons—first, 
historicalfyf to mark the hopeless position in whidi Lord Pal¬ 
merston placed the negotiation, and in which it remained—udder 
four Presidents—from 1833 to Lord Palmerston’s retirement 
in 1841: secondly, politically, in hopes of leading the American 

g uhlic to a more just appreciation of their own case than Mr. 

enton and other violent opponents of Mr. Webster would 
now ffive them; by showing that ten yeais ago General Jackson 
and Mr. Livingston were ready to have risked^ and had indeed 
taken steps towards concessions, infinitely greater, in Mr, Oalla- 
tins opinion, than Mr. Webster has eventually made: and 
thirdly, from, we must confess, a sense of retributive justice, with 
a view of showing that he Avho, in this country, is supposed to 
have, directly and indirectly, censured the treaty of Washington 
as a shameful capilulalion, is the very person wliose general 
conduct of the whole affair, and whose special error in this por¬ 
tion of. it, had rendered so good a treaty, hopeless —and a better, 
imjxissible. 

But while these negotiations were dragging their slow and tor¬ 
tuous length along, certain citizens of Maine—instigated by per¬ 
sonal cupidity—by tlie national spirit of adventure—and by, we 
fear, the opportunity of insulting England—resolved to take the 
decision of the question into their own himds; and, sanctioned by 
their local legislature, and subsequently backed by a military 
demonstration, they seized upon and occupied successive points 
of the disputed ground, which up to this time had been in the 
de facto p<>ssession and jurisdiction of the British colony of New 
Brunswick, 

Before these successive and outrageous encroachments, the 
British cabinet and its local authorities retired! We abhor war 
•^^particularly a war for territory-—above all a war for a worthless 
territory .!^ a questioned title; but here was assuredly a case of 
/a7id committed by an individual State, and by individual 

citizens of that State, not merely without the sanction of, but ih 
direct opposition to, the desires of the Federal Government, and 
altogether under circumstances so unjustifiable, tlmt. England 
would have been fully entitled to have repelled these robbers by 
force, and to have maintained—pending the negotiations with the 
general Government—the status qm of the territory t^ainst the 
^ marauders ’—we thank Mr. Benton ' for teaclung us that word.’ 
But we do not blame our Cablet for their^forbearemce. It 


was 
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was justified in point of honour by the amicable intervention of tho 
Federal Government at Washington to arrest the local mischief; 
and it was recommended by considerations both of humanity and 
public policy—for who could foretell how far a flume kindled in 
the woods of Aroostook might have spread ?—what distant echoes 
might have been awakened by a single shot on the obscure and 
barren banks of the Madawaska? But our forbearance—justifi¬ 
able, and wc will now say fortunate, as it vvas^—had naturally a 
very unfavourable effect on our position in the question. It not 
only accredited throughout the United States, and even in Europe, 
ihe opinion already unanimous in the north-eastetn States, that 
tlie right of Maine was indisputable and that Englatfed would not 
venture on a hostile resistance—but it took from US the practical 
advantage of the de facto possession, and it deprived us of the 
diplomatic resources of the uti poxsidetis. Our readers will see 
how fdl this must have fortified tlie arrogant pretensions of the 
citizens of Maine, and complicated the general question of sove¬ 
reignty with additional difficulties of state finance and private 
j)ropcrty. 

In the mean while there had arisen and were in progress other 
more serious, thougli perhaps not so imminent, dangers to the 
peace of the two countries, and elements of tliscord seemed to 
accumulate on every side. General Jackson—who, like other 
cjniiKint sfddicrs, seems to have been—from his experience of the 
calamities and risks of war—sincerely disposed to the preservation 
of ])eace—had retired from oflicc, and was succeeded by a man 
too feeble in public opinion to make any adequate resistance to 
j)opu!av impulses, and who could not venture, even if so disposed 
(wlucli he certainly was not), to bate one jot of anything that his 
predecessor had stickled for—a result that Lord Palmerston 
ought to have foreseen, and which should have made him the 
move reluctant to break off the negotiation with General Jackson, 
who certainly could have afforded to have given us better terms 
than any possible successor. Mr. Van Buren, therefore, had 
nothing to offer, and there Avas nothing he could accept; and lie, 
therefore, of necessity, as well as, wcr^believe, from private feel¬ 
ing, took his stand on the extreme and rigorous verge of the ori¬ 
ginal claim. There Avas, therefore, nothing conciliatory to be 
expected from Wasliington. * 

During the whole of the period we have been treating of, a 
republican and rev^olutionary spirit had been gradually deA'elopvng 

'riieie also boundary difficulties in the/ar but os they hail not then, 

aiul ijidoed have not yet (though fonnlng a prominent object iu Mr. Benton's philippic 
created any sensation iti the public mi^, wc pasd thcOi over iu our pjesenf discussion, 
as not comtitutirig^uy noticeable to Lord Ashburton'^ success, 

itself 
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itself in our Canadian provinces, and we need not waste time in 
showing in hovt many and how important points these unhappy 
disturbances must have increased and complicated our difficulties 
with the people of the United States. We say the people: because, 
however well disposed die Federal Government might have been 
to adhere to the principles of internati<^al amity, it had no more 
power to control the adverse sympathies of individual States with 
the Canadian rebellion, than the uidividual States had, or at least 
exercised, to restrain the captive hostility of individual sympathisers. 
Our province of Lower Canada was invaded from the state of 
Vermont^and Upper Canada, from New York across the Erie 
waters. Then came the case of the Caroline^on account of which 
so loud a cry Was raised against us, because we had destroyed, in 
waters comrpon to both parties, but close, ,we admit, to their 
shore and within their jurisdiction, a vessel which was there em¬ 
ployed by our rebels and their sympathising allies in actual hosti¬ 
lities against us, and with which their authorities either would not 
or could not interfere. In self-defenc<* we destroyed her; but 
our readers can have little idea of the fury with which we w'ere 
assailed for this exercise of the first right of nature throughout 
the U'tiion, but particularly in the very States which were, at the 
same moment—not in self-defence, but voluntarily and wantonly— 
lending their territory and sending their citizens to aid the Cana¬ 
dian rebellion. Again, the intervention of the General Govern¬ 
ment—lardy and imperfect from the defects of their federative 
constitution—supervened and saved the countries from immediate 
hostilities. w 

While this unlucky concurrence of irritating circumstances— 
in which we can boldly assert that England was in no case to 
blame, and in which our government showed, perhaps, an ex¬ 
cess of patience—had spread a hot and hostile spirit against us 
along the whole line of northern States, an accident occurred 
W'hich extended the same bad feeling to the south. A vessel 
called the Creole was employed to convey a cargo of slaves bred 
in Carolina—where slavery is lawful—round, as it Mas alleged, 
into oneJI^the America!^ports in the Gulf of Mexico. This 
wai, by^ We code of those States, a lawful transfer. Some of 
the slave^i liowever, fearing, or affecting to fear, that they were 
not really destined to an American port, but were to be sold to 
the Spaniards, rose on the master and crew, murdered one man, 
and ran the vessel into the port of Nassau, in one of our Bahama 
Islands. There the American consul demanded that the sliip 
and idaves should be delivered to him, to be all sent back to 
America. The British authoritiei^ were ready to deliver the 
vessel^ and to keep the slaves actually concerned in the murder 
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in custody for trial; but the great body of the slaves who were not 
charged with any crime, they thought they had no authority to 
interfere with, as, beii^ free, ipso facto, on arriving in a British 
colony. This declaration excited great indignation, ondi it would 
seem, alarm, , in all the slave States, Mr, Benton, is so ridicu¬ 
lously unjust as to chaii^^lcrisc this acddental and unforeseeable 
circumstance as. a deliberate attempt, op the part of England, ' to 
excite a Son Domingo instn’tection in the south* (p. 16). This 
case involves many curious and difficult questions of the laws of 
the States, the common and statute laws of England, ajad laws 
of nations, into which we need not enter: sufhco it .here to say 
that this Incident (though it did not make much noise in Europe) 
had a vast, and, to England, unfavourable though unjust, effect 
in all the southern and western St4tcs« 

Misfortunes, says the proverb, never come alone;,, and it is 
peculiarly true of what we may venture U> class as misfortunes,— 
national misunderstandings/ The spirit that generates one ge¬ 
nerates many. There arose, or rather were revived, alxjut this 
time, discussions on a most serious, and, in the United States, 
inflammatory topic. The execution our slave-trade conventions 
on the coast of Africa had unavoidably led to the visit of ships 
bearing the United States f]^g, in order to ascertain whether 
they were really Americans, or only guilty vessels usurping and 
abusing that flag to escape detection. Our readers will recollect 
our explanations on this subject (Quart* liev*, vol. Ixix. p. 273), 
and our exposure of the—as we thought and think—most unwar¬ 
rantable means by whicli^Mr. Stevenson, the late minister of the 
United States in London, had endeavoured to confound the mutual 
right of visit —common and necessary to all nations—with a bel- 
liyerent right of search : —leaving, at the mctment of his recall, an 
inflammatory remonstrance against this phantom injury—forsucli 
it really was—a remonstrance which he himself is stated to have, 
somewhat indecently, we think, characterised as ^ very hot shot, 
and a hontb-shelly thrown into the British cabinet at his departure,’ 
These proceedings of a public minister,^ith some coiu|m*cnt cir¬ 
cumstances in b’rance, which we shait iucntjk)n raised 

a considerable ferment in the United States, which easily mixed 
itself up with all the other elements of hostility before enumerated ; 
and, in fact, we believe that never was there a nation more un¬ 
justly, but more completely, angry ivith another than the United 
Stales were with Great Britain towards the close of the year 1841. 

On the accession of Sir Robert PceVs administration it was 
felt that this state of things could not be endured by either 
country; that the cup of stri%had, by a long series of ill-lu^k 
and mismanageme^nt on both si^s, become brim full, and that the 
VOL. Lxxr, NO. eXLU. 2 Q slightest 
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slightest acculent was now certain to cause the awful calamity of 
a hostile overflow. Some teinedy must be found; but what i 
and where? All the usual topics, resources, and expedients of 
office had been itmtually exhausted; tlte routine of diplomacy 
had been trodden and at evety new step \hc business, 

instead of advancing, had retrograded, and? was now ap¬ 
parently in a more desperate state than at any fomier stage of the 
negotiations/ Tt wasa lucky sagacity that thought of a special 
miseion f an especially judgment that selected Ijord 

Ashbtm^’*'^ The special mission was itself a concilialory o\'eT- 
ture: thd^l^sen minister was himself a pledge of the frank. 
cordilA, and generous views of the British cabinet We ner<l 
not state to our readers, of a man ' so known, so honoured' 
as Lord Ashburton, nil the drcbmstances, public and private, 
which re^jadered him the best informed and most coiniietont judge 
of all otiV ^minercial, ailSl particularly of our ^Transatlantic inte¬ 
rests, and at the same time the motft-acceptable and popular 
mediator that we could have employed in a case, where the pre¬ 
judices and jealous susceptibility of our antagonists were to be 
calro^^before we could hope for any fair discussion of real 
and al interests. On all matters of business Lord Ash¬ 

burton was an authority whose weigjgit must be felt by both parties : 
and iff points of honour and national pride, which constituted, we 
really ^licve, on the part of the United States, full two-thirds 
of the difficulties, Lonl Ashburton was certainly the Englishman 
to whom the Americans would look with the least jealousy. 

But what hope was there that his Lordship w'ould undertake 
the office? Retired into the bosom of his family after a long 
and prosperous life, what could induce him, at his age and in 
his personal pesitiem, to cross the Atlantic on so difiicuU and 
apparently inauspicious a mission—a mission having none of the 
ordinary diplomatic temptations, and which, exactly for the same 
reasons that peculiarly fitted him for the task, must necessarily 
be one of peculiar anxiety and painful responsibility? This 
sacTifice^j|tfwever, of pr^^ate feeling to public duty Lord Ash- 
hmioli make. ^ He shared, we dare say, 

sometbin|^of the same laudable ambition that We have attributed 
to General Jackson, of closing this unhappy contest; and he felt 
probably the inspiriting conviction, that if it were possible to he 
done, he wSs, from a fortunate concarrence of circumstances, ilie 
mSn to do it* The result has, in every pbint, justified these 
mitfcipations; though, even before he emrarked, things had oc¬ 
curred which rendered his success much more problematical than 
il slight have seemed a month before. 

We hare already stated the ferment created in the American 

mind 
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mind by the question of visiting vessels suspected of carrying false 
colours, and the uticandid and (judging from his own statement) 
ill-intentione<} misrepresentations of Mr. Stevenson; but about 
the time when Lord Ashburton’s mission y99A first resolved on, a 
circumstanoe had occurred which pronahMi4 to smooth the diffi¬ 
culties of this i^estioifcH^e mean th* treaty between Austria, 
France, England, Piussia, amURussia^ ooncedlnx a conventional 
and mutual right of search for the suppression of the Slave trade. 
Wo ourselves confidently believed^(Qtfrtr/. Hev* vol. Ijtfar. p. 279) 
that the Republic would accede to this system—-that slie would 
not consent to remain, alone of all nations,• eaclui^hd from this 
humane and honourable alliance—and we still ^lieve tliat she 
would have so acceded—but unfortunately the Cabinet of the 
Tuileries had, we know not why, delayed to ratify this treaty, 
and the opposition in the Chamber pf Deputies si^^ed it as a 
party weapon of personal animosity against M. Guieot, and of 
national hostility to England ;—and a vote—more unconstitutional 
than anything, we Ijelicve, that had been done by any of rlbeir 
assemblies since the days of tlie Convention—was carried which 
forbade the ratification of the treaty. Towards exciting thi^ csom- 
motion, General Cass, the United States Minister at Paris* mrgely 
contributed. Actuated, we ^believe, by the motive of paking 
himself personally popular at^ome (where we hear that he is, on 
the strength of this public service, a candidate for the I^6sidency), 
he took upon himself to remonstrate with the French Govern¬ 
ment and Chambers against the ratification of this quintuple treaty; 
and the result was, that instead of the anticipated facilities of 
arranging the question with the United States, Lord AsU^urton 
found them and France united and arra}ed in a most violent gnd 
warlike opposition to any arrangement of the question. We sliall 
go more at large into this matter by and by; here we only 
mention it to explain how much this sudden and unexpected 
junction of—we will not say intereets-*-^(ioT the supposed right 
of seal oh is a mere bugbear) but of between two such 

powers as France and the United Slates, must h^^flOBhanced 
the difficulty, and, at the same tiifijl^the ^r^ecessity 
our American differences. 

Lord Ashburton sailed from England in February, but, having 
had a passage of extraordinary length, did not arrive in Washing¬ 
ton till the b^ixlnihg of April; and above a month was eiiipla}'ed 
in assembling at Washington three Commissioners from the state 
of Massachusetts, and four from that af Maine, whose conseots 

.. .. . 

* Denmaxkf Hollawl, Na^, Porta^, iSarftaiS, »o4 fmd 
slreSdv enters^ into MinUiO cOtlvelraOM. 
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were ronstUutionallj necfissat’y to the ftdoptiriin of any conven¬ 
tional line- The negotiations .^efefore did not formaHy com¬ 
mence till the middle of June; but they were opened on both 
sides w'itU so much frapkness, and conducted with such activity, 
that, although 0inpUcated by the iatertrention of the Slate Com¬ 
missioners, they were terminated by a tr4^- signed on the 9th of 
August, of which we may confidently a^ert that It bears on its 
face tlie broad charactcristios of being a good, a just, and honour¬ 
able treaty t —it moderates and a|»}>roximates the extreme preten¬ 
sions of both parties—it grants to each what haCh thought most 
essential IdiU own interpsts-*-il has satisfied the two governments 
—it has been sanctioned by the vast majority of pviblic opinion in 
t)oth countries; and in both countries it has been by a small and 
partisan section of public men censured on the most contraiUclory 
and irreconcilable pretences. Mr. Beaton calls it a humihaling 
of American rights—by Lord Palmerston, or at least b} 
those who are supposed to be his Lordship's organs, it is stig¬ 
matised as a shameful capitulaiion on the part of Kngland. With 
whatever ability, or upon whatever authority, such opposite charges 
may be u^gedj it is obvious that they cannot both be true, and a 
littlewill satisfy us that neither is. Mr. Benton 
tbinlcs^U&tihe.whole claim of his country was incontrovertibly just 
—same of the whole of our claim—and therefore 
.r/riV/would, under these opinions, require the adjudica¬ 
tion of the whole claim to one or to the other. But a Irealy is 
not a triel at law^ in which a court decides on the issue joined; 
—a treaty is a eonipromise of national differences which there 
is no tribunal to decide,—a balance of interests having no defined 
standard or measure, in which, to avoid the frightful alternative 
of—-the vllinta ra/zo—^ appeal to the sword, concessions a^jil 
compensations are mutually made. In all such cases, if either 
of the parties will duly reckon up its own sacrifices, without 
looking to the Other side of the account, the fairest treaty that ever 
was made would appear a * humiliating capitulation;’ but when 
you come ei^mine the opposite scale, and find that the conces¬ 
sions are Odriy, oounterbalanccd by compensations on 

the odi^ you have alt that national honour can require, or human 
justice secure. 

We wiR add one oilier practical comidoi^tmi# wiiich, obvious 
as it may seem, is too much overlooked in thnse Unilateral criti- 
Gisms of treaties-^that no treaty, which is not foumled fm mutual 
and, as a« may be, equal advantages^ can.be eUher honour¬ 
able or safe, or be, in fact, expected to last beyond the first oppor¬ 
tunity of infraction or eeczpe. We look, therefore, upon tlie oppo¬ 
site yet aimultaneous attacks of Mr. Beuton and l«ord Palmerston 

on 
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on the treaty of W^^bington as pritnd facie, evidence of its excel¬ 
lence, and a happy promise of success and stability. 

Let us examine, however, the value of their objections in detail; 
and in doing so we shall b©> on the principle yve have just stat^, 
as anxiousnu do Mr. Webi^ ag^tinst Mr. Benton, as 

to Lord Ashbiish>n agflunst oue own cti^cs. Both negotiators 
acted, ns it seOihs to «us, wi|b reraorkable ability, iutelligcnce, 
and zeal, and, we have no doubb thepatriotism: we firmly 
believe that each carried persfl^rancc in his propositions to the 
very verge Uf prudence—that the fund of conccssiou on^both sides 
was exhausted^—and that, had either held out for ligrthec advan* 

tages, the rope would have snappeil, and then;-^ 

But—• 

‘ Dii lueliora piis, emremque hostibu^ ilium.' 
l^he good sense of the negotiators preserved them from this fatal 
error, iqto which the r^h counsels, how advocate^ by their ene¬ 
mies, would have plunged them and their countries. 

The main objection on both sides is, of course, to |hc settlement 
made of the main question—the north-east boundary ; apd for a 
i'learer understanding of this point, we beg our rgi|ders,^ turn 
back to our sketch of the localities. They will 

1st. The Americo^i biiundary, running parallel to Law¬ 

rence, m^crlooking the vallej^,- an<l a})proaching within a Jjew miles 
(m some points pnly ehnen, or even less) of tU^ banks of the 
river. ^ 

2nd. The Award boundary, which would have deprived the 
United States of the region east of the St. Francis and north of 
the St. John’s, but left them the most impottant part o| the fron¬ 
tier along the St. Lawrence. t* , 

3rd. The boundary obtained by Lovd Ashburton, which Jh?s 
removed the frontier considerably inlmtd, dividing into nearly 
equal j^arts the disputed territory between the American claim 
and the Itiver St. John's, and giving longhand the inountaiupus 
range overlooking the valley of tlie St. Lawrenc^^god command¬ 
ing the (xnnmunicatiOns between Quebec and j^p]^-Scotian 
provinces. The territorial gain to^Englaqd by ;mij^|^^ation of 
the Dutch boundary is calculated at ^93 square 517,520 

square acres. 

We have alsoimarked on this sketch the line |he*ini7f- 
Utry road that ^nnects Quebec with Nova S^coUa H^w 
Brunswick) which we have not seen in ohy English but 

which is an important feature in ihp case~for the. facility, apd 
security of that cctemuriicution had been> .all, along,, our great 
object) atid UmtLojKl Ashburton has ^btaiQ^d>, . 

Thesbare^ilc nakedlacts of the case;iiiid Uinit 3 t be admitted 

that 
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that Afn Benton s objections (though, as wo fihall afterwatda see, 
not more substantially just) are murh more plausible than those 
of Lord Palntcrstoa and bis oig^ns. Mr* Benton first insists on 
the whole of thc'Aznehcan claim; and reminds President Tyler 
and Secretary M^ebtter that m senators, were members of. the 
majority that forced General jaoksoxt to abject ifaoi'lOutch award, 
and that Mr. Webster on that occasion showed a personal 
conviction In. the extremest^yieW of the American claim, that he 
ofiei^d himsdf * to shoulder a m^ket, and nmrcii to the north* 
eastern corner of Maine in deface of tliat boundary/ How, 
then, asks l^entun, can these sama men now jiroposc to 
sacrifice the boondafy they would have so recently foUjrht ibr, and 
to accept—not even the a>Aard they had rejected—hut an egre- 
tciously un(avourable fragment of tliat award, hy ‘ the surrender of 
the fnovntaiu boundiuy,^ and 8y3 square miles of territory along 
the noTtherit frontier of Blaine i This point Mr. Benton deve¬ 
lops at great length and with mudt zeal—the following pas¬ 
sages of his speech will be sufficient to explain to our readers the 
American view of this portion of the Ashburton cajntulation ;— 


* N^fhviRirhundred miles of this strong national frontier have been 

sLirrendevf^id^ this treaty—being double as much as was given up by 
rhereje^^iiaaidrw The King of the Netherlands, although on the list 
of British and in tlie pay of the British Crown [!!!], was a 

man of too mden honour to deprive us of the coinjpanding mountain 
frontier opp^ite to Quebec. , . . 

* Our D^Viator gi^fcs up the boundary for one hundred and fifty miles 

on this siue the head of thd St. Fiancis, and without pretext; fur the 
inouAtainrridge was there three thousand feet liigh. The new part 
given up, :^rom the head of the St. Francis lo Metjaimctle portage, is 
invalutihle Vo Great It cm ers her new road io Quebec^ 

remotes us farther from^^t aty^ places a mouniain hehoecii uj, and 
brings her into Maine. To comprehend the value of this new boundary 
to Great Britain, and its injury to us, it is only necessary to follow it 
on a map—to see its form—know its height, the depth of its gorges, 
and its rough and«rocky sides. . . . 

Th» btwrier is yielded to Great Britain. Now take up a 

map—mountain north—see how it hears in upon Quebec— 
approapiSpM two^fnatetki of that great ciiy^ and skirting the 

St. Lawreii%Tor some hundred miles. All this is given up. One 
hundred im4 fifty miles of this boundary is given up on this side the 
awardeld lind; and the country left to guess and vmidkr the omnnuiy 
and feduitg of the sOcrijiee. Look at the new Hhilitary road from 
Hal fax to Quebec —that part of it which approaches Quebec, and lies 
between the mountain and the St. I^awtence. 

* * Eacn by the awarded line, this road was forced to cross tlie 
mouTitaia fit or beyond the head of the St. Francis, and then to follow 
the base of ihs mountain for near one hundred miles, With all the dis¬ 
advantages 
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advantages of crossing the spurs and gorges of the mountam, and the 
creeks and ravines, arid commanded in its vrtiole esEtent by the power on 
the mountain. See how this is changed by the new boundary! The road 
permitted to take either side of the mountain—to cross where' it pleases 
—and covered and protect in its whole extent by jbe mountain heights 
now exclusively British."'^‘Why tbkr »evr and this security for the 
road, unless tOEi j^e Uie'Biitisbstai^g^^ ^dvfxtogcs over us than the 
awarded boundi#y Syeechy p. 6. 


Thougli Nir. Benton’s coirmlanA" is u^ust. His facts are true. 
The complaint is unjust, as M^^lives, in his reply, inclusively 
proved, because it asauines tliA| tliis* was the lawful and i*ecog- 
nized boundary of Maine—while me utterly dein<^ it, ahd Mr. 
Webater might have seen —since the former discussion—reason to 
sus 2 )ect that we were in the ^fight; because it also assumes that 
this was a ^i^:T(^nder, without compensation, whereas it was in fact 
but one side of hard-fought bargain; and Hec^bse, when he 
proves that this boundary .yras so essential to Kh^aud for the 
coininunication betweten her North American provinces, he esta- 
bliblies a main argument of the British case—one which we have 
always considered as of the greatest force, namely—-that such a 
line of boundary never could have been in the conteHifdahoj^ of the 
original negotiators ! Bpt his facts^are true—thenlwi^^ain^range 
is essential to England for her internal conimuni^ti^c^^and for, 
in case of aggression, her external defehce, while Jl can only be 
valuable to the‘United States as a menacing position against 
Lower Canada, and especially Quebec. Mr. Bentoi^,reproaches 
the new line with being ^ a British line made for the security of 
Quebec" {Ih.) Be it so—what fitter or jnore natural provision 
could wo expect to see in a treaty of peace and What 

amity could exist—what peace could bc;:expected“^if ilie United 
States had persisted in retaining a position admitt&i to be in our 
hands a defensive one, but in theirs a means of menace and 


aggression ? 

But what shall we say to the objections made by Lord Pal¬ 
merston’s organs to tiiis boundary? They call'it a capituidtion, 
because-we really hardly know wher^'to because. 

Is it because it resigns about^a^4he disputed —Lord 

Palmerston bad himself stated that he thought the mdit Suitable 
adjustment wo^d have been ^ an equal division of the territory in 
dispute,’ (jDis^?30th October, 1835i) and had been all i^long 
willing, and eWn eager to give up—not merely one-Aq^ but— 
hno-fkirds. 

Is it because it resigns a strip of territory north of the St. 
John's ?—Lord Palmerston was pressingiy imxious to give up that 
same strip bf territory, and as mitdh more ir^o the bai^ia. 

Is 
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Is it because it abandons half the Madaw^ska settlement 
Lord Palmerston had offered ip surrender that same settlement 
without a struggle; and he rg^ed Mr., Livingston's proposition, 
which, whatf!ver*tjtlier effect it imight havc^had, would assuredly 
lia\ e ^ren us the ^olc the JVf^aw^sfca'WtUciaent, 

Is it b^ause^Lord Ashburti^ tl)e t^ni^d States i\ 

limited naidgatioU of, or, to spia^ inorc ti^ly* for the 

‘ unmanu0itwred produd^ of the forest’’through, Lower Su 

.John’s? We \^lHaH^ upon <^u|^elves to say that that conqession 
was necess.'iry con'i^quence of l^rd Palmerston^s acceptance of 
the King of Holland’s award, aitd mmt hare eveulually followed 
any arfangciwM which ga\e ilie United States the upj>er waters. 
To have refused it would have been the occasion of constant 
biekerings and animosity. It would also hove been highly inju- 
lions to our own ^province of New Brupswick and our town of 
St. John’s. They inust, we presume, underst^^^d their own inte¬ 
rests, and there the treaty is unanimt^Uflly pcmnlar; and without 
this 1 k>(Ui we are convini ed that the State of Maine never would 
have arq^uiesced in the loss of not only the territory oast of the 
St Fran^isv hut of above 500,000 acres, which Lord Ashburton’s 
treaty '^s^dbtained beyond the award. 

W& heat^il^ la^sh that Lord Ashburton, could have obtained the 
line of —first, because it would have been a nearer 

approach to what wc shall always consider as our original right; 
but, secondly, because it would have been a more distinct and 
better borUldary—though we learn from both parties that the 
strip whicfi the United States retain on the north of that rher is 
of very^jjittle value; bjat Iww could Lord Ashburton have ven¬ 
tured a stand on this point, which had been over and 

over again*abandoned b|f^Lf>rd Palmerston? How could a man 
of common sense, comjqpon honesty, or common humanity, run 
the awful risk of a war fo^he possession of some miles of morass 
which for so many yews die English Secretary of State bad readily 
and unequivocally fcinoanced? 

We confess ttet wo/mrselvca never could anticipate by what 
means theso rmteratt^ offers on our part, and the hrm refusals of 
the Unite^^^Su^ies to accept the Dutch boundary, were to be got 
over. circumstances hod dll tended to damage our 

position^ to speak more accurately, to encourage* and strengthen 
the Umied States in their pretensionsthe ClUE^ian revolt—the 
rases of the Catolltie oml Creole—the right question— 

atid, above all, the Union of France anu America in the hostile 
feeling of which this question was made the signal and excuse, 
rendm^ rti in our Ut^on, exceedii^ly unlikely fhat. Lord Ash- 
burtori shtMj^ be able to establish even the King nf Hollands 

^ aaard, 
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award, which America had rejecied> when our general political 
]>(>siti()n was much stronger^ » We certainly had little hope %h^i 
he would have been ahlg to any^ the slightest umend- 

incnt of the boutidaiy: hoi to ouf ^ual aurpris^^ar^ salwfactioii 
he did so—and fot the extent advantage we refer b^ck 

to the evidence of Mx* Bfeptotti ^ bave secif of the 

injustice and bhndhess of party/^ certaiulya^-never were more 
astonished than at Ih^dissatisfaction cxpafessei^^ at thw success by 
iliosc who would have gladly rati|^ nfuch less advantageous 
terms. ' • 

Ilut a postscript to Mr* FcadSerstonliaugh’s paimhlet has 
announced the accidental discovery of a map, in which Dr. Frank- 
lin himself had described the British line as the true ohe. This 
discovery naturally created, for thetooment, an opinion that, if Lord 
Ashbuiton had been more pertinacious, w e might perhaps have ob¬ 
tained a better bCundaary—one south of the St. .John’s, if not our 
original and rightful claim. iDfif. Franklin’s map does certainly 
tonfirm that original claim by additional and, wc think, conclusive 
c^ idence; and vve cannot now doubt that it has been the secret 
cause of our obtaining n<»t only the awarded boundary which 
b(*en so often refused, but the imjHirtant addition of the mountain 
frontier, for the concession of ubich wc have honestly g^Jmhted 
that wc could not very well account: but we have very strong 
doubts, which we shall hereafter explain, whether this secret —if 
*oui negotiator had been fully a>\ arc of it—could have procimed us 
iniy, or at least any considerable modification of the terms we 
have obtained. The facts arc these: 

A little before Lord Ashburton’s arrival fta America Mr* 
Webster received a communication from Mr. Jared Sparks, the 
eiument biographer and historian, then in Paris, to the following 
efiect:— ^ 

‘ While pursuing n\y researches among the voluminous papers re- 
Idong to the American Revolution in the Archives des Affiiirts 
Etraitq<rcs m Paris, I found ni one of the bound volumc;p an original 
letter from Dr. Franklin to Count de VergenUes, of w^dch the following 

IS an exact transcript^ 

‘ f^ssy^ December C, It63< 

‘ “ Sir,—I have the honour of returning herewith the map you’^ Ex- 
tellency sent lue yestcu^ay. I have marked with a slrong rc(f 
according to your dcsjj^„(h® hmita of the United States, as settled’in 
the preliminaries beti/Je^p the British and American pleflipotentiaries. 

’ * With great naspect, I am, &c., 

♦ “ B. Fhxnkun.** 

* This letter was wriUen six days after the prelimiiHtfles were si^ed; 

and if we couhi procure the identical map mcutloued by frmkuih it 

would seem to afford rvmladve mdewceas to the meaning affixed by 

the 
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the G^mnufrfeioue^ra to the )i|itgu&ge of the treaty oa tlie subject of the 
boundaries. ^ Yqu may well suppose that! lost m time in making iu- 
quii^ for the map, iipt doubting t^t*it would confiim all my previous 
opinions Uic vubflity^of our cl^m. Ip the geographical de¬ 

partment of AreniVes are suty thoua^d maps and charts; but so 
wdl amnged with cataf(%uOfe at^d indejea thW any'one of them may 
be easily found. Aftfer a little f6Betffdh frt the^A-liifeffcftn division, with 
the ftid of the ke6^, I came upon a map^tflff^otth America, by 
D'AnviHe, dated 17^, in size about eighteen Infches square, on which 
was dnawn a strong red hw ithwmghout tlie entire boundary of the 
United Slates, answering .precisely to Franklin’s description. 'Jhc line 
IS imkl an^distiuct in every paft, made with red ink, and apparentl> 
drawn with a hair-pencil, or a pen with a blunt point, Thcie is no 
other colouring on any pait of the map. 

‘ Imagine my surprue on discovering dial this line runs wholly aoulh 
of the Su and bet^^een the hea^ ^alers of th^^t river and tliobc of 

the Penobscot and Kennebec, In shoit, f? ^xacity the line vo%o con- 
tnndid for by Great exct^^t that it^ Concedes more than is 

claimed. The north line, after dq)arting from the source of the St. 
Croix, instead of proceeding to Mara Hill, stops far short of that pt.int, 
and tunis off to the west, so as to leave on the British &ide all tlie 
sWUl^s which flow into the St. John’s, between the source of tlie St. 
Croix and Mars Hill. It is evident that the line, from the St. Croix 
to ^'Qanadiau highlands, is intended to exclude all the waters running 
into St. John’s. 

* There is no positive proof that this map is actually the one marked 
by Franklin; yet, upon any other supposition, it would be difficult to 
explain theciicumstancesof its agreeing so perfectly with his desciijition, 
and of its being preserved in the place where it would naturally be de¬ 
posited by Count de Vetgennes. I also found another map in the 
Arftbifes, on which the same boundary was traced in a dotted retl hue 
with a pen, apparently copied from the other. 

‘ I enclose herewith a map of Maine, on which I have drawn a strong 
black line, correspofiding with the red one above mentioned.’—jip. 104- 
106. 

With this in his possession, Mr. Webster commenced 

what we mjiy call his triple negotiation—with Lord Ashburton 
and the Comtninsioners of the States of Massachusetts and Maine 
respe^yely—and w e think that any one who attentively considers 
\h^ ’#hdlfe Correspondence will see reason to suspect that Mr. 
W^WS^T s negotiations with these States were quite as difficult as 
that with Oreat Britain; in fact, we are dUfselvcs satisfied that, 
but for the op|k)rtnne di&covery of Dr. 1l^|||^lin's map^ secretly 
rommunicatea to the Commissioners in not even the con¬ 

fession of the navigation of tlie St. John’s would have overcome the 
9 bfttu[>ate spirit resistance that existed and even still sui vivos in 
the of Maine. The concurrence of the Senate in a treaty of 
reaso^ble and mutual concession would probably have been not so 

hopeless 
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hopeless as that of Maine ; but it would 8^11 have been^ we believe, 
a matter of considerable difficulty—for even after the Secretary of 
State had made a secret communication to the Senate of Mr. Sparks’s 
discovery, there was still a strong inclination to resistance, and a very 
general expression of opinion that this piece of evidence, though 
admitted to be no means conclusive. Even JNIr, 

Rives, the rhainttesi^^, committee of foreign relations—who 
made the secret cami|l*ihiication 3 and who answered with great abi¬ 
lity an<l with several strong additional facts Mr. Benton’s objection 
to the authority of the map imputed to DivFranklin—was himself 
^ obliged—in compliance, wc presumlfr, with the prejudices of his 
audience—to introduce it as ‘ an embarrassing, thougliajpocfi/jpArt/, 
document.’ In short, when wc consider the long and pertinacious 
rejection of the King of Holland’K award, and more particularly 
when we recollect that -all the energy an<l authority of General 
Jackson, ^vilh the additional temptation of 1,250,000 dollars, 
failed to satisfy the State of Maine, we cannot reasonably doubt 
that without the influence of Dr. Franklin’s map that Stale—in a 
much stronger position than she was when she rejected General 
Jackson’s instances—would have rejected the worse territorial 
terms of the treaU of Washington, 

All this, it may be said, is very true—but Was not the Sritish 
negotiator deluded, and is not Mr. Webster chargeable with bad 
faith and duplicity when in the outset of the negotiation he thus 
•*.iddrcssed Lord Ashburton?— 

* I must be permitted to say that few questions liave ever arisen under 
this Government, in regard to wliich a siroomr or more tfenera/ con^ 
i icfion wa^ fell that the country was in (he Uian ihi% question of 
the 7iorib-oastcrn houndaryJ* — Di^pateh^ 8//i JnUfy 1842. 

Upon this Mr. Fcatherstonhaugh remarks that— 

‘ we are unavoidably brought to a conviction that whilst the highest 
functionaries of the Ameiican Government were dealing with Loid 
Ashburton with a seemiaig integrity, they were, in fact* deceiving him ; 
and that whilst they were pledging the faith of their Government for a 
perfect conviction of the justice of their claim to the teij-Itory which was 
in dispute, they had the highest evidence in their possession whi^h the 
nature of the case admitted of, that the United States never had the 
slightest shadow of riglit to any paft of the territory which they have 
lieen disputing with Greitt Britalu for near fifty years.’— Yep. 102, 103, 

Now we cannot concur in Mr. Featherstonhaugh’s cen¬ 
sure of the Aincrica^junetionaries. We doubt-in the abstract 
how far a public minister or a private adweate is bound to pro¬ 
duce to his adversary evidence hostile to his own case, particularly 
uhen that evidence has been roj^ded to him capacity of 

minister or advocate. Our readers all recollect Sir Henry 
Wutton's punning definition of an ambassador, made when he 

himself 
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hiinself was an ambassador;—* An faon^ man sent to lie abroad 
fotthe good of his countryand there is some difference in such 
meters between the mggeBtio falsi and the snppressio mn; but 
w’c he6d not discuss these "nice cases, because Mr. Webster can¬ 
not, we think, charged Witti eithe^»'for sayhig that 

' therd Were few^t^estions on which'hiii entertained a 

stronger or more general conrictiott for it was j>cr- 

lectly true \—so true, that we have Been amrre^that the produc¬ 
tion of Franklin’s map has nOt made any change in the fg}inion of 
e>cn the most respectoble Americans. This Seems wonderful, 
but i^ch.thoy tell us is the ftet. But there ^ another consWer- 
atidil StiH more in Mr. Webster’s favour. AH attempts at adjust¬ 
ment under the te7*n*s rtf the treaty had been abandoned by 
mutual consent, and in the most explicit terms; and when Mr. 
Webster alludeil in one of his first dispAtfches to evidence expla 
iiatory of the xntentiom of the origitiiil tr&aly. Lord Ashburton ic- 
minded him that the time of discUsiiuig the terms of the ticaty 
wai> gone by, an<l that they were now to arrange a puiely von- 
\entional line, not on discussions of evidence, but on consider- 
ai^ihsof mutual convenience and compromise. If, therefore, Mr. 
Webster had had still more absolute and conclush^ evidence 
that the English construction of the treaty was the correct one, 
it could not have been considered, we believe, by the most scru¬ 
pulous casuist, as obligatory upon him, in a new negotiation for 
a line of convenience and compromise. Mr. Benton, indeed,* 
strongly insists that Lord Ashburton himself was aware of the 
discovery of Franklin*s map:— 

* t’he British minister knew our secret before we knew it ourselves.’ 

Speech, p. 16. 

This, we are satisfied, was not the case, Lord Ashburton 
knew that there was a great—according to our own views an 
invincible—mass of evidence to prove that the British line was 
that intended |>y the treaty; and Mr. Fcalhcrstonhaugh informs 
us that after liis lordship’s deparluie further evidence was disco- 
verevl yn England which coincides in a remarkable manner with 
Drr.^^|M^lin’s map. But we do not believe that Luid AshburUiu 
}iad 4tny knowledge of Mr. Sparks’s discovery : the phrase in one 
of X-ord Ashhurton’s letters to Mr. Webstej^'on which Mr. Benton 
bui^s bis conjecture— ^ 

‘ If this question should uufortunat^y go to reference, / should 

by no meam despair (/fading ^onxe CQnfirmmon of thh [tlie BntisliJ 
lAtetc of ihstase * —(O/y. 11th July, 1843)— 

W 9 tM probablj(^pnly a general expression of con^dence in the jus- 
ticit^ or pcrhtms soino allusion to the,additional evi¬ 

dence mentionctl by Mr. Fcatherslunhaugb. 

We 
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VVc have no suspicion wliaUocvcr (though we are told that 
some persons profess U>.Jiave) of .the authenticity of Jpr. Frank¬ 
lin’s map. It received, Mr. Rives informs us, ^ most remark^fe 
and unforeseen confirmation’ (p, 5). fey other evidence fouii^ M 
the archives of Senate, and fpriperly belonging to 

Mr. Jefferson doubt that if iim map, and the 

various GorroboriM^P^^.jji;t. ^meU liavc slncc^ appeared, had been 
known earlier, aucl^.iilR^iUod to tlie arbitrator, they must have 
had their due ofifect,' Jjf even they liad been discovered between 
the arbitration and 3Uwd Ashburton’s mission, they might have 
givea^ different turn to the negotiations, and afforded,!^ 
trial on this belter evidence; but when Lord Asliburl(Jij"^*iUissiOii 
liad been once opened on the principle which the British go- 
vemincnt had been for so jaiony y^ars urging on the Cabinet of 
Washington,*^ttf^abandpn|hg. all discussion of the iretiUj and 
negotiating for a line,—we know not that the discotenj 

could have been better employed than it was by Mr. Webster, 
in overcoming the hitherto inti*actablc violence of M aine, and by 
moderating the formidable opposition which we may learn from 
Mr. Benton’s speech the new treaty would have otherwise encoun¬ 
tered in the Senate. 

'I’here are several circumstances that prove that, even with the 
assistance of Franklin’s map, the success of the treaty was not 
easy—the tone of the debate in the Senate was by no means cor- 
» dial. One of the senators of Maine voted .against the treaty ; and, 
after all, Mr. Webster was forced to draw from the almost bank¬ 
rupt coffers of the national treasury a sum of 500,000 dollars, by 
way of co)npcnsation to Maine and Massachusetts for territory to 
wliich. If I)r. Franklin’s map wore to be received with implicit 
actjuiesconcc, they bail not a pretence. This payment of 500,000 
dollars is an unquestionable proof that the President and Mr. 
Webster did not think the map conclmive^ and that the terms of 
the treaty appeared so fuvounable to England, that—notwithstand¬ 
ing Mr. Sparks's discovery — Maine and Massachusetts were 
entitled to tliis large compensation. * 

And, indeed—without relying implicitly on all Mr. Benton s 
able, but we must be allowed to say partial, statement»M^e see 
good reason to believe that the m ierrbtcm production of Dr. 
Franklin’s map wouH probably not have sufficed, if Lord Asb- 
burton had not able to propitiate some of the ndrthera 

Stales as well os tli^pubHc feeling of the whole Union, by 
giving, in return for the strong highland line on the Canadian 
frontier, some local amendments of the boundaries of New York, 
Vermont, New Htimpsbir^and Massachusetts. W« cahnot aiio- 
gether deny Mr. BentOn’s assertion that t]aes0 concessions were 
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really little or no sacrifiee on our part; but the argument of (O)t- 
venience, rrhich Lord Ashburton wtniUed in these cases> helped 
hiitl in his ulterior object, and because applicable with the greater 
force^ as well as the better grace, to the Canadian boundary. The 
aifair was this: the boundary between the Stat^O just mentioned 
and our possess^ns was, by the original hne coincident 

with the fort^^-fifth parallel of north after 

the treaty that line was set out; but, by the sun’^eyors, 

it deviate by about an average of half a mile to the northward 
of the true parallel. That error had been since discovered, 
but diua half-mile strip had been in the meanwhile dtirkly 
sottled**by^citizens of the United States; and IrfJtd Ashburton, 
taking into consideration the hardship of disturbing people who 
had been so long in a bond fide possession of wfhat they and all 
the world considered as their native soil, and feeiilig probably, as 
Mr. Benton suggests, that these jifUefisM^eiiixens might not be 
very desirable Canadia?^ subjects, he willingly consented—indeed 
he may be said to have offered—that the erroneous line sliould stand 
as the true one—on the same principle by which a similar error 
made In tracing the due norlA line has been adopted to ovr ad- 
v^tage. 

Upon the former transaction Mr, Benton observes, first, with 
regard to a part of the slip where it joins Lake Cliani]>lain, and 
where the Americans had formerly a fort, called Rouse’s Point, 
which the Dutch award had jiroposed to reserve to the State- 
of New York, while it granted all the rest of the strip to Ca¬ 
nada 

'It la not to be dissembled that its recovery gratifies the public feel¬ 
ing, fr^Haies _ tivo ill favour of the treaty, and facilitates the 

grand tibject of the British mission. The British negotiator conducted 
skilfiilly in conceding for a price what he had no wish to maintain— 
what bad been given up without a price in the award—what had an 
illusive value in. our eyes, and none at all in his; and the concession of 
winch was mooihing his way to Maine* 

‘ Tlie strip hi Vermont was given up by the British negotiator for the 
same reason—he did not want those people; his government would not 
have but the concession recommends the treaty to Vermont. 

Two i^s more for the treaty* — fu. 4. 

. There had also been a question about whidbt was the 7nesfern 
head of the Connecticut river: the Kin^ of ^Holland decidetl that 
a stream called Perry’s Creek, running into the lake called Con- 
neciievt, should be so considered, though it lay several miles to 
the oaetward of a braiu^ called Hall's Creek-the intermediate 
spaea ^had always been in the possession of New Hampshire. 
Lord Ashburton would not stand out> on the more than doubtful 

authority 
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authority of tlie Dutdx award, against the plain intention of the 
treaty—^he ceded the district in question':--— 

*The concession/ says Mr. Benton, ‘of the British minister chatiges 
nothing; but, while changing nothing, it prevents an objection, and 
conciliates mp^poH^for the trecdy in the' State of New Hampshire'^ — Jh, 

In the same :Bep^n represents a kind of exchange of 

two disputed mfe Avater boundary— Sugar Island and 

Bois Blanc—a§ amwc by which Lord Ashburton, while accom¬ 
plishing his own object, 

‘ sweetened the treaty to the palate of the young State of Mid^igan, 
conciliated that State in favour of his treaty, and marched.straight to 
the grand object of his mitsioii/— Ib, pp. 3, 4. 

It is not for us to make any comment on the motives thus im¬ 
puted by Mr.i Benton to so many members of the august body to 
which he liimself belongsv We think their assent to the treaty is 
easily traceable to higher* larger, and more patriotic considera- 
tions; bat we may, at least, accept his testimony that Lord Ash- 
l)urton reach«Kl what we have hitherto considered as the beau 
ideal- of diplomac)’, when, making an excellent bargain for his^oAvn 
(‘mployers, lie satisfied the rights and conciliated the good feel¬ 
ings o£ the otlier party. ■ 

So much for the questions of boundaries. 

The next most important provision of the treaty r^ards tlie 
-suppression of the slave-trade on the coast of Africa, Our posi¬ 
tion in this matter was twofold :— 

First:—Hitherto, as we have already stated, the fraudulent use 
of the American flag had obliged the British cruisers to inqmr£/m 
certain peculiar cases,, into the right of suspicious A^essels to the 
flag they carried. . 

Secondly :—Great Britain has also, by treaty with the several 
countries before enumerated, not s/) much the right as the duty 
oi searching vessels under the flags of those contracting parties, 
I’or the <let(;ction of slave-trading. 

We bfg our readers to attend to the distinction between tliese 
two cases—Ist, the right of tftqumng whether a ship ii^;What she 
]UTlends to be; and, tind^ the right of searching her in S^cution 
of a treaty—a (listinction whidi, clear as it is, there seems not to 
be ten men in Frafiee,^ besides the Due de Bn^Ue, M. Gutsot, 
and M. de Gasp.%lia are able—or should we hot rather say 
willing?—to comptehabd. 

The first, or right of inquiry, now somewhat inaccurately calletl 
right of Aisit, u a practice as old m navigation itself— common to 
all nations in all times---equftlly necessary to the iMety of all, and 
to the security of ‘ the of nations/^ as the Amerioatvs 

love 
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love to call the sea; and we, in this discussion^ can liave no 
kind of objection to the designation—for, inasmuch as U]>on 
the high-roads of civilised states the police, and even acci¬ 
dental passengers, have a right, in cases of danger or strong 
suspicion, to satisfy tluunselves that malefactors are not endanger¬ 
ing the safety of the public under false passports, 

and other guilty disguises; so it is and neces¬ 

sary for the public safety that smugglers, nil^ers, mutineers, 
murderei's, and pirates should not be enabled to prosecute their 
criminal career with impunity by so cheap and easy an expedient 
as the hoisting, when in danger of detection, a piece of bunting 
—the idolouv of any nation under the sun save that one to which 
the cruiser whicii alarms them may happen to belong. But 
England has no more desire for, and no more interest in, this 
practice than any other country; and if it were really produc¬ 
tive of incoisvenience to any one, except the guilty, she would 
suffer the more in projiortion to her extended commerce. 

The right of search in time of peace, either for sup]>ressing the 
slave-ti'ade or for any other purpose, is altogether a different thing. 
We admit no such right in others, nor do we claim it fi)r our¬ 
selves : no nation concedes or acquires that right but by treaty — 
by express stipulation—by which, for reasons special to each occa¬ 
sion, two countries may, under what limitations and restrictions 
they please, grant a mutual right of search for a particular object. 
Such are the treaties that we have made with so many powers fo 
the suppression of the slave-trade; treaties, let us observe, that for 
any maritime purposes of our oven we had much rather be i'elease<l 
fropi^^which we entered into only for tlje saite of huinanily ; and 
if more effectual way could be discovered of suppressing the 
sl&ve-trade, there is, we sup|>ose, no statcsmmi in Englantl who 
w^Quld not be glad to be released from the cost, the trouble, and 
the responsibilities imposed upon us by the present system; but 
the truth is, lljat^suine powers whose flags are the most liable to 
abuse have not themselves the means of protecting them from 
this abuse, arftl arc therefore obliged to appeal to our assistance. 

The hostile French press—tliat is, nineteen-twentieths of 
everytbillg published in France—-is exceedingly elated because 
ihe treaty of Washington hag not created a reciprocal right of 
search between England and the United Stales^ Their triumpli 
un this matter is exactly proportionablo ignorance of the 

subject, md to the extravagance of the mistake they have adopted, 
namely,, that of supposing that have any individual object of 
either profit or honour in the rif/fU of search. We Imve neither, 
as wc wve siufh beyond the common feeling of humanity; and 
hod abstractedly rather be wiilmut it. We are therefore quite as 

glad 
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glad as our French neighbours can be that the treaty of Wash¬ 
ington does not imj)ose this fresh burden upon us> while it pro¬ 
vides still more effectual means; for the great and indeed only 
objecVwe have in view, the suppression of the slave-trade; for 
instead of throwing upon as, as most otlier countries have done, 
the whole troubbN^ expense of this duty of humanity, America 
stipulates to send' out and maintain on the African seas a force 
sufficient, if duly employed, to the exlmmnation of any slave¬ 
trading on the part of bona fide Aniericans, and consequently 
of the fraudulent abuse of the American flag. But of the ancient 
and ^elf-defensive right of inquiry the treaty says nothing, and 
leaves that question where it found it. The vigilance of the 
i^merican cruisers will probably put an end to the abuse; but 
wJiercvcr such an abuse shall be found to exist—wherever there 
shall be a fraudulent assumption of false colours for guilty pur¬ 
poses, whether by slave-trailers on the coast of Afrira—or by 
smugglers, Carlists, or Bonnpartists on the coast of France—or 
by mutineers or pirates in the Gulf of Mexico—W'e may be surcj 
that neither England nor France, nor the United States, will ever 
submit to resign a right of inquiry necessary to their own interests 
aiKl honour, and to the safely of all who travel ' the great high¬ 
road of nations.’ 

What we have just said refers more particularly to the arrange- 
-.inents made by the treaty of Washington ; but we feel it to be our 
duty to add, that few questions have suffered more under the united 
inyslification of malevolence and ignorance than this of the right of 
search. While the great mass of thcpublic in Franceand America 
seejn to have known nothing, or to have forgotten everythii^; of 
the earlier history of this question, the disturbers of public 
peace in both countries, a class unfortunately but too numerous, 
have seized upon it eagerly, not for its own merits, but for its use 
in promoting their mischievous purposes. Gcneila! Cass, at first 
by a pamphlet wliicli he sent round to all the members of the 
French Chambers, and subsequently by his formal intervention as 
American minister, mainly occasioned the rejection of the quin- 
tuj)le treaty by France. He appealed to the sympathies of France 
not to abandon tlie American to the tyrant of the seas by 
further sanctioning this conventional'Xight of search, against which 
they bad invariably^i^ggled. - €hir lively neighbours have never 
been remarkable fo)^’being welb informed of what passes in the 
world—out of their own portion of it—but what shall we say of 
an American minister who could so state his case? We must pro* 
nounce him to have been ignorant, that we may avoid bestowing 
uj>on him u harsher epithet, 
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Aitierica, he so.ys, has bebn fighting porseveringly this battle 
for the freedom of the seas. 

Wky,d(ws not General Cass know that long before France agreed 
to the treaties of 1831 and 1833—viz. in the year 1824 —the United 
States ppessc(J!#amestly on all the powers of Europe, in pur¬ 
suance of an almost unanimous vote of C.ongi^BS> the principle of 
an universal right of search ? The American State paj)er3 show 
their diligence and eagerness in this laudable crusade of humanity. 
The African slave-trade ,was to bo pronounced * piracyand, 
fearful that the signification of the word should be misunderstood, 
it must be ‘piracy by the lam of nations '—a phrase which could 
have no other meaning than that slave-traders, under whatever flag, 
might be run at by all as offenders t^inst the human race. The 
result of this short-lived fever of humanity, and of some of the ap¬ 
plications to European powers, is worth following up. In London 
the communication was, as might be supposed, favourably received; 
and a treaty for reciprocal search was signed by Sir Stratford Can¬ 
ning and Mr. Huskisson on our part, with Mr. Hush on that of 
America. The then secretary of state, Mr. Canning, acceded to 
the peremptory demand that by Act of Parliament the trade 
should be delared piracy—though, with more sobriety in his zeal 
than the other party, he refrained 'from any ' unauthorized in¬ 
terpolations in the general law of nations.’ In this treaty, which 
was in substance the same as proposed to us by the United States,^ 
their Senate, on its being presented for ratification, desired lo 
make an alteration, which we must say appears to us not to have 
hern unreasonable. In describing the zones within which red- 
ptmi seizure might take place, the coast of America was in¬ 
cluded ; and as these words evidently authorized our acting oil' 
their own immediate coasts and harbours, the Senate proposed to 
strike them out. The words were not inserted by us, but origin¬ 
ally proposed by the States: we are at this distance of time at 
a loss to understand why Mr. Canning refused this seemingly 
reasonable proposal. But for this accident, this treaty, thus lost, 
would now'be in force; and England and the United States uould 
have been acting under a reciprocal right of search, projmed by 
the States, of an infinitely more stringent character tlian that 
doscribed by the quintuple treaty represented by Geneiwl Cass to 
be so insoHnlg to bis country, and so fatal to the' liberty of the seas. 

This simple nartativu of facts must, we think, suffice to settle 
our opinion of General Cass. This intrepid defender of the seas 
hove mode amoi^ the electors of the backwoods what is, we 
there termed ‘poiitical capital' by his zeal; but he can 
Intrdljf'fiKpect much applause from persons possessed of the mo&t 

ordinary 
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ordinary information^ either in Europe or in his own country. His 
champion and follower in Paris, M. de Tocqueville,—an example 
of those occasional reputations made for a man by a party, and 
unmade by himself,—has been so effectually demolished by Lord 
Brougham, that we abstain from further pursuit^ the defepce- 
less. We mtist^-put of jnme civility to him, cRiclude that he 
really knew nothfttg of the earlier history of this question; and 
we should think, with Lord Brougham, this ignorance ^marvel- 
ions^ if we were not aware of the levity with which those vulgar 
elements of knowledge called facts afe overlooked by ingenious 
theorists on laws and institutions. 

Among the applications by America to the other courts of 
Europe, that to the Netherlands is remarkable for a very able and 
j)rcssing address to the same purport; indeed, the known earnest¬ 
ness of tliis country for the suppression of slave-trading seems, il' 
possible, to have been exceeded, at the time of which we are speak- 
ing, by the government of America, Our limits will not, however, 
jierniit us to follow up thooc details, but the result of the application 
to the couit of France is so singularly illustrative of what is now 
taking place, that we will close this part of our subject by shortly 
noticing it. 

Mr, Sheldon, the then American minister at Paris, made pro- 
j>osals, similar to those made to us aud to other governments, to 
M. de Chateaubriand, who, jiersonally favourable to the design, felt 
himself obliged to reject the application, from the apprehended 
aversion of the French peoide and of the Chambers, which—he 
went on to explain—was not to the measure itself, but because 
they suspected the original proposal was from Englat^^ * If 
we subunit it to the Chambers/ says M. de Chateaubriand, ^ there 
is danger, not only that it will be ^ejected, but that what has 
already been done towards the suppression of the slave-trade will 
be revoked/ If, fur the } ear 1824, we read, transposing the two 
lust figures, 1842, and for M. de Chateaubriand read M. Gumot, 
the cases are identic al—only the poct-statesmani seems to have 
shown a deeper insight into the humour and temper of his country¬ 
men than the historian and moralist. 

I'he greatest impediment to the bettering of the condition of 
mankind seems to be this imfortunate angry and hostile feeling— 
we will not say .bel^en Xht two pec^eg, because we believe we may 
safely affirm* tha^ % does not exist with Englishmen, but—pn the 
part of France--a |3eling industriously cultivated and aggi^vated 
by all that too numerous class to whom the peace of the world is 
u grievance, M* Guizot says this fepling dates frpjn our opera¬ 
tions in Syria; we wish we co^ld believe it bad tiq deeper soot; 
but of this We are sure, that the.efforts evidently^mftde end 
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by Sir Robert Peel’s goverunient to cure this disease^ so fatal to 
the world, merit our applause and our best wishes. 

Wc liave further, as connected with these topics, to remark with 
great satisfaction the ninth article of the treaty, which runs in 
these terms 

‘Wliereas, notwithstanding all efforts which may be made on the 
coast of Africa for suppressing the slave-trade, the facilities for carrying 
on that traffic and aroirUng the vigilance of cruisers by the fraudulent 
use of flag Si and other menuj, are so greaii and the temptatious for pur¬ 
suing Hi while a market can he found for slaves, so stroiuji as that the 
desired result may be long delayed, unless all markets be shut against 
the purchase of African negroes: the parties to this treaty agree that 
they will unite in all becoming representations and remonstrances, with 
any and all powers within whose dominions such markets are allowed to 
exist; and that they will urge upon all such powers the,propriety and 
duty of closing such markets effectually at once and for ( Ver.* 

Wc trust that this strong stipulation towards closing 
markets all over the world— at once and for ^oer — will have a 
decisive effect; and we cannot see without satisfaction in so solemn 
an international instrument, the broad admission of the great ex¬ 
tent to which * the frauduloit use of flags to defeat the vigilance 
of cruisers ’ has been carried on the coast of Africa-—for it is not 
only an earnest that the United States will lend their cordial 
assistance to suppress that abuse hereafter, but it affords an obvious / 
vindication of the vigilance heretofore exercised by the British 
cruisers, and which has been made the pretext of so much misre¬ 
presentation and rancour, both in France and the United States— 
of iliQ.lhpmb~shefl ’ dispatchesof Mr. Stevenson—-tb 9 electioneering 
panapmets of General Cass—the at once flippajett and profound 
ignorance of M. Tocqneville, and the ridiculous but malignant 
falsehoods of M. Emile Girardin, or whoever does the Pf csse 
under that person’s auspices. 

The next and last topic of the treaty is one that provides for 
the Extraditioff, as it is technically called, or the mutual delivery 
up to justice of persons legally charged with the crimes of mirrder, 
piracy, arsem, robbery, or forgery. 

. We have before stated that the case of the Creofe was com¬ 
plicated with many difficulties of municipal and irUernational law, 
as well as of public policy, the resolution of whicit no treaty could 
accomplish, and which were therefore most properly adjourned 
to diplomatic commuiucations in Fiondon. We very much incline, 
as Lord Ashburton seems to do, to Mr. Webster’s doctrine, that 
shi^ driyen by ,$tress of weather into a foreign port, carry with 
tEe^ may call their native rights, and are liable only to 

of nDunicipal jurisdiction in the port in which they haj)pcn 
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to arrive; for instance, in the case of slaoes —a main branch of the 
case of the Creole —we are inclined to think that if a foreign 
vessel, having slaves lawfully on board, should be forced by stress 
of weather or other irresistible circumstances into a British port, 
the British law that emancipates slaves on touching the British 
soil cannot fairly apply to such a case; and al|ibough, if such 
slaves should esoape aslMre, it seems certain that our municipal 
law could afford no means of apprehending and sending them 
back to the foreign vessel, still it seems equally reasonable, though 
not equally certain, that our municipal Jtaw ought not to intervene 
to alter their condition towards their ship—that is, their ctmntry— 
and we can say, with a fuller conviction, that no local authorities 
sliould interpose to help any such escape, or to encourage any 
part of the crew of any vessel to any infraction of the law of the 
country to which the vessel l)elongs and under which they stood 
before the at ,^idenl had forced the ship into the British harbour. 
For instance, if while the Warspite was lying at New York 
waiting for Lord Ashburton, some t.h(* orow hcA been spirited 
away by iho Amciican authorities, under the plea that their cn- 
gjigemont to her Majesty s sennee was not valid in New York, 
could it be pretended that such conduct would be justifiable/ 
We think not—and we confess that we do not see, in an inter¬ 
national view, such a difference between service and servitude as 
to justify the Bahama authorities in dealing with the crew of an 
American ship (above all if forced in by stress of weather) differ¬ 
ently from what the American authorities would be authorised 
in doing to a British ship at New York. But though we see this 
obvious principle to which we might appeal as a general rule, we 
arc by no means so clear about its individual application, for 
there are an infinite number of accidents which would vary each 
particular case. The most curious piirt of the Creole affair is that 
—after Mr. Webster had written a very able paper on this sub¬ 
ject, but concluding with a severe censure of the British autho¬ 
rities at Nassau-r-Lord Ashburton replies id Mr. Webster— 
himself lately a senator of Massachusetts—by the following un¬ 
answerable fact;— 

‘ The present state of the British law in this respect [the emancipation 
of slaves on arrival in the British dominions] is too well known to re¬ 
quire repetition; nor need I remind you that it is exactly the same with 
the laws in every part of the United States in which a state of slavery 
is not recognised; and that the slave put ashore at Nassau would be 
dealt wdth exactly as would a foreign slave landed under any circum¬ 
stances whatever at Boston.’—6^ August, 

This was, to be sure, a pretty convincing reason why Lord 
Ashburton could make no arrangement on the subject; and it is 
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a atill stronger answer to the insinuation which disfigures Mr. Ben¬ 
ton's able speech, where he represents this fortuitous and unfore¬ 
seen transaction at Nassau as the result of a plan formed in 
England^ to create a St Domingo in the Southern United States.^ 

But though this question was not settled, and in fact conld 
not be settled«by the treaty, it probably produced the article 
of .Bstradition that we have just mentioned. Besides the ques¬ 
tion of the emancipation of the slaves in the Creole, there was 
also a question of murder —our authorities should willingly have 
given up the accused for. trial before their natural and national 
tribunal, but that the United States had formerly repudiated 
a convention of Extradition^ There had been, we think, under 
Mr. Jay's treaty such an arrangement; but it had been renounced 
by America, and she had rejected all overtures for renewing it. 
This case, however, brought her back to a reconsideration of the 
inattei- and its various bearings; and the result has been this 
article, which, We really believe, is of more real practical im¬ 
portance to the two covinirles than all the other special provisions 
of the treaty put together. It is really a disgiacu to countries 
calling themselves civilised, that a criminal guilty of offences 
against society in general, so heinous as to be punishable by 
the laws of all countries, should be able to escape punishment 
by just slipping over a boundary-line—that a robber or a mur¬ 
derer, whose crimes are equally odious and punishable In New 
York and Canada, in France and England, should neve^**^ 
thcless secure impunity by passing across from Buffalo to Chip¬ 
pewa, or from Dover to Calais. The Ashburton treaty removes 
this j^eat error and disgrace from the Western Continent; and 
though the article is, perhaps hot unwisely, made terminable 
at the will of either party, we are satisfied that it, or something 
on the same principle, must soon become the acknowledged and 
permanent law of all civilised peoples. We believe we may ven¬ 
ture to announce that a similar arrangement is almost agreed 
upon with Fra^ice ; and we have learned with •still greater satis¬ 
faction that our Government intend to bring a measure for mak¬ 
ing the criminal process of any pa7't of Her Majesty’s dominions 
current and effective throughout the whole^ This will remove 
canothcr disgraceful anomaly in the practice of our laws. 

The Caroline affair, still less than that of theXVeofe, could have 
entered into the treaty^—it was a mere acchlent, without likelihood 
of recutfence, and stood upon its own accidental grounds—never, 
we hope, likely to occur again. Lord Ashburton, without giving 
u^ a jot of our justifiability in the whole of that aflbir, has by a 
fa&r honeirt statement of the rircuxnstances and a dignified 
expreaimi^ regtet at our having been forced by the Americans 
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tliemselves to retaliate a violation of territory, iMitisficd the cabinet 
of Washington, and has—only with a little more courtesy than 
on the first occasion—towed the Caroline out of the jurisdiction 
of the United States, and sent her down the abyss of Niagara, 
never more to be heard of. But there are some circumstances in 
this case, and that of Mr. M^licod which was connected with it, 
that deserve particular notice. In these cases, as in that of the 
aggressions in Maine, i\ie people behaved very ill; and the local 
(iovernments not much bettor—in Maine, from ill disposition— 
in New York, w'e believe, chiefly from impotence; but in both 
cases it is but justice to say that the General Government be¬ 
haved well—as well, we believe, as the laws of their anomalous 
constitution, that regulate or rather confuse federal and local autho¬ 
rity. would permit. The federal attorney-general was sent to afford 
Mr. McLeod legal assistance and personal countenance; and—as 
it was rumoured that, if the regular court of justice should acquit 
the accused, there was a court of Lynch~la%c ready to do its atro¬ 
cities on him—a military officer of r»nk ami leputaiion was sent 
to the spot to diiect the national forces for Mr. McLeod’s per¬ 
sonal protection:—this was, we believe, General Scott, who had 
already been employed in similar amicjible missions during the 
preceding border commotions both of Maine and New York. 
A new law was also introduced which it required all the autho¬ 
rity of the President and Mr. Webster, and all the conciliatory 
S^jfluencc of Lord Ashburton’s mission, to pass through Congress, 
for transferring such international cases as M‘Leod^s from the 
locjil to the federal courts—a considerable security for the future 
peace of the frontier. When the General Government had thus 
done its duty by us, and not only relieved itself from all susplci<m 
of having countenanced these aggressions, but shown every dis¬ 
position to arrest and to prevent them, it was certainly entitled 
to the explanation that Lord Ashburton gave of our regret at 
having been forced, in legitimate self-defence, to' trespass, as we 
assuredly did, on the territorial rights of the GSief^il Federation., 
The last question suggested was that of Impressment, on which 
Mr. Webster wished to have made a formal arrangement—but 
this subject Lord Ashburton was not authorized to enter upon— 
nor could he have done so to any good purpose. At the l^ttom 
of this question is the great principle of allegiance—which all the 
nations of the Old World hold to be indefeasible-—a right belong¬ 
ing to iho native country, and not a mere transitory obligation 
which individuals may cast off* at their pleasure ; while, on the other 
hand, the United Stales, l^eing, as it were, created by immigrations, 
and granting their rights of citizenship on very easy terms, repu¬ 
diate, naturally enough, the anciei^ doctrine of national sdlegiancei 
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Whether these contr^ctory opinions can ever be reconciled— 
whether the Old World may relax some of its strictness—or 
whether the United States may not hereafter find it necessary to 
assert for their own security some principles of national allegiance 
—we cannot venture to guess; hut at least it is certain that Lord 
Ashburton and Mr. Webster were quite right in finally agreeing 
that it would be inexpedient to embarrass their urgent prac¬ 
tical aiTangcments with the discussion of this additional and 
specxdatire difficulty, Wc say speculative *—for although, as 
Lord Ashburton admits,. the question miglit, in the event of a 
war, take a formidable practical form—still we must observe that 
it is not every war—nor even the most probable war—that would 
bring this jirlnciplc Into action. Our own opinion is, that the 
case itself has become, from various causes, highly im^nohahle, 
and wc apprehend that little good would eventually result from 
attempting to jirovide for the unforeseen contingencies and cmcr- 
goncles of future wars. 

Wc huve tUucs pfono through all the provisions of the treaty, as 
well as the collateral topics which came iut<) tUecussion, and we 
think we may now venture upon fuller evidence to expect the 
concurrence of our readers in the opinion we expressed at the 
outset, that^—considering the stattr in which Lord Palmerston left 
the boundary question—the many subjects of irritation between the 
jmrtios which had supervened — and the new position which 
I'rance had taken with regard both to us and the United States^ 
tlie treaty of Washington is a wise treaty and a good trec^ty, and 
not the worse because each side may see something in it to regret 
or complain of. The best—because the fairest—treaty for the 
arrangement of differences and counter-claims must always ho 
one in-which the advantages are mutual, and the sacrifices not 
unequal. Such eminently is the character of the treaty of Wasli- 
ington, and we infinitely prefer it—both as to its present effect on 
public opinion^ and as to its future stability—to any arrangement 
which shoulc^i llkve been more unexceptionably satisfactory 
cither party. 

One great merit of this treaty—besides the main and prominent 
value of settling the points in discussion—was its collateral effect 
on the public mind in the United States, where their political in¬ 
stitutions, and the uncontrolled action of such a press as has been 
described in a former article of this Number, give to what 
is called public opinion a degree of violence, intensity, and 
power, of w^bich we, in our more temperate political atmosphere, 
have little idea. We, of course, never can , steer our policy by 
their irregular impulses. On the contrary should, on a 
fitting occasion, say with Brutus,*-- 
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* Must I give way and room to your rank cliolcr ? 

Shall I be frighted when a madman stares?’ 

But still in a country where the peoj)k act so directly on the 
jjovermnent, we owe it to ourselves an well as to them not to be 
indifferent to j)opular feeling, and to be ready to avail ourselves 
of any opportunity of cither averting or allaying such excesses of 
temper—for which—and that is the main international defect of 
their constitution—there can be no tangible responsibility. We 
therefore saw with great satisfaction the frank and fayourable re¬ 
action so suddenly j)roduced in the public mind of the United 
States, not merely by the terms of the treaty, but by the special 
mhsioii itself, and more particularly by the conciliatory yet dig¬ 
nified languages manners, and deportment of the British minister. 
He found the Stales in a ferment of what we may call hostility to 
us, and to everything connected with us; he left them in a temper 
of more apparent cordiality tlian had, wo think, existed since the 
original separation. 

-This leads us to observe, in conclusion, on tlie admirable and 
original character of Lord Ashburton’s diplomatic correspondence; 
llie clearness and simplicity of the style—the unreserved and 
impressive candour of the statements—the calm sagacity with 
which he dissects his antagonist’s assertions, and the ingenious 
yet sound dexterity of his own arguments, are very remarkable, 
make us think whai wc have seen of his Lordship’s dispatches 
about the best botli in matter and manner that wc have ever 
read. 

Wc must, in justice to Mr. Webster—and the rather because 
he has been, as wc think, so unfairly censured—add, that we see no 
reason to doubt that Lord Ashburton’s sentiments were responded 
to by him personally in a similar spirit—though we are not always 
equally satisfied with either his arguments or his style; which too 
frequently (though necessarily perhaps from hi|^^^?ition as the 
organ of President Tyler, now a candidate for reji'hction') have 
the air of endeavouring to obtain mob popularity :~an object 
which the President himself has flagrantly pursued in llic—to say 
the least of it—uncandid Message with which he opened the pre¬ 
sent session of Congress ; and which, together with a speech lately 
delivered by Mr. Fairfield, Governor of Maine, has increased, 
w'e must fairly say, our satisfaction that the wise and conciliatory 
counsels and condhet of Lord Ashburton and Mr. Webster have 
removed the manyimportant and delicate topics settled by their 
treaty, out of the hands and beyond the jurisdiction of unscrupu¬ 
lous speculators in * Political CapitaV 
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